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PREFACE 


Haprity the day is: past when any respectable 
scholar questions the legitimacy or value of the sci- 
ence of Biblical Criticism. It has come to be a rec- 
ognized right-and duty of one who would become 
acquainted with the New Testament revelation to 
press the inquiry, reverentially but persistently: In 
what does this revelation consist? Are these the 
words which holy men of God spake or wrote as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost ? 

The difficulties as well as the facilities attending 
this inquiry are beginning to be understood. The 
means and appliances for a critical examination of the 
Sacred Text are coming to be indispensable to the 
Christian scholar who would be thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works. Indeed, no good modern Com- 
mentary upon the Scriptures can be intelligently used 
without some acquaintance with the sources of textual 
criticism. : 

Unfortunately, the resources in this department of 
learning are not yet abundant, or easy of access, ‘The 


few thorough and excellent treatises upon the subject 
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are expensive, and not within easy reach of the ordi- 
nary student. They are, moreover, too extended and 

voluminous for the comprehension of beginners, and 
too minute for ready reference. 

The writer, therefore, while engaged in fie work of 
instruction, has found it necessary to prepare for his 
classes a brief compendium of the subject, in order 
that they might proceed intelligently to the work of 
exegesis. 

The substance of this hand- tock was thus prepared, 
at first with no thought of publication; but having 
been many times requested to make it.available for 
general use, the writer has revised and enlarged the 
notes for the press, constructing, at the same time, a 
set of Tables, to serve as ready reference guides to the 
information most needed on the subjects discussed. 

The plan of the book embraces, in the first place, a 
view of the present field of controversy on the subject 
of the Authenticity of the New Testament Scriptures, 
as regarded from a geographical and historical stand- — 
point; in the presentation of which a leading object 
has been to familiarize the mind with the periods and 
the persons most often referred to in the after-work of 
textual criticism. This is followed by a brief discus- 
sion of the leading points in the History of the Canon, 
and then by a réswmé of the subject of Textual Criti- 
cism. In this part of the work, and the Tables which 
accompany it, care has been taken to combine brevity 


- 
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with the greatest possible accuracy of statement. The 
best recent authorities have been consulted, and the 
author has received valuable aid from eminent schol- 
ars in England and America. Among these, he de- 
sires to make grateful mention of the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Angus, of Regent’s Park College, London, whose coun- 
sel has always been wise and useful; and of Prof. Ezra 
Abbot, of Cambridge, Mass., the inspiration of whose 
friendship it has been the writer’s happiness to enjoy 
for many years, and whose sympathy is ever open tow- 
ards any sincere effort to advance real scholarship. 
Though always overburdened with his own labors, 
which give him a recognized place in the foremost 
rank among Biblical critics, Dr. Abbot has yet found 
time to bestow much patient thought upon this little 
manual, giving to the whole of Part II., and the ac- 
companying Tables, the great advantage of his careful 
revision, and suggesting many new points of interest 
_and value. The author’s thanks are also due to the 
Librarians of the Bibliothéque Nationale and of the 
Faculté Protestante Théologique of Paris, and espe- 
cially to Mr. R. Garnett, of the British Museum, Lon- 
don, for much cheerful help in obtaining access to 


books and manuscripts. 
E. C. M. 





PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Ir is over thirty years since these notes were first 
prepared for dictation to successive theological classes, 
and fifteen years since they were publisbed in England 
and America. A French edition, somewhat revised, 
was published in Paris in 1882. From that time a 
careful revision of the work has been in progress, but 
the materials, though accumulating, were scattered 
and often difficult of verification. Though repeatedly 
urged to issue a new edition, the author has felt con- 
strained to withhold it until Dr. Gregory’s great work 
on the Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s New Testament 
should be completed. The publication of the last 
fasciculus of this, and the appearance of the fourth 
edition of Scrivener’s Plain Introduction—the crown- 
ing work of an eminently useful life—open the way 
for such a summary of results as this hand-book is 
intended to furnish. No change in the general plan 
of the book has been found necessary, except the 
addition of a table of American manuscripts and a 


glossary of abbreviations and unfamiliar terms. 
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The discoveries of the last fifteen years, however, 
have more than doubled the number of known manu- 
scripts, and much clearer light has been thrown upon 
the history and contents of many of them. For these 
discoveries and for this light the author and the public 
are indebted to the distinguished textual critics above 
mentioned, and to their industrious colaborers, whose 


names appear in the following pages. 
HK. C. M. 


GROVELAND PARK, Cuicaco, Dec. 2, 1895. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


$1. The Question stated 


Tux first question which addresses itself to the 
critical student of the New Testament Scriptures 
has reference to the authenticity and trustworthiness 
of the records of fact which they present. 

Unless the Christ of history be genuine, and the 
evangelic narrative an authentic record, we have no 
revelation from a personal God; we have no authori- 


- tative basis for the Christian faith.’ 


1 “What is the Christianity for which we can claim and hope to 
establish equal validity with that of the accredited truths of science? 
I answer, simply and solely the genuineness of the Divine mission of 
Jesus Christ; that is, not of any Christ of one’s own special shaping 
or fancy, but of the Christ of history, of the Gospels, of the Church, 
including of course the substantial authenticity of the evangelic nar- 
rative of what Jesus said, did, and suffered.”—Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, 


Christianity and Science. 
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And if, according to the theories of modern ration- 
alists, the Gospel histories are largely mythical in 
their character, built upon a slender basis of facts by 
the fertile imaginations of pious enthusiasts, and ac- 
cepted by a credulous public, long after their alleged 
occurrence, as veritable histories,’ then the work of 
critical exegesis becomes of comparatively slight im- 
portance, excepting for the detection of the fraud. 

It behooves the Christian scholar, therefore, to sat- 
isfy himself at the outset whether or not these his- 
tories, and the letters and treatises connected with 
them, are authentic and trustworthy documents. 

Without attempting any exhaustive discussion of 
Christian evidences, it seems appropriate to the pur- 
pose of this hand-book to furnish the student with an 
outline of such historical facts as furnish a basis of 
argument for the defence of the authenticity of the 
New Testament. 

For this purpose our discussion will take the form 
of an inquiry into the theory which has been pro- 
pounded in modern times, that the accepted facts of 
the New Testament record are “ unhistorical.” 


§ 2. Method of Investigation 


The simplest method of conducting such an in- 


quiry will be to trace history up the stream, searching 


* Strauss, Leben Jesu, 88 13,14. See note, p. 67. 
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as we go for the supposed terra incognita out of 
which must have grown the “mythical” Gospels. 
If we find that the links in the chain are unbroken ; 
if it shall prove that the only possible period for the 
actual origin of Christianity coincides with the period 
claimed for it in the New Testament record, our 
standpoint as students of the Scripture will be vindi- 
cated. We shall then be prepared to commence a 
direct examination of the history of the documents 
‘which compose these records; and, in doing so, shall 
be but retracing our steps. over familiar ground. 
Thus the process of inquiry into the question of au- 
thenticity will serve as an appropriate introduction 
to the study of the canonical and textual history of 
the New Testament writings. 

The question before us may be thus stated: If the 
New Testament books are not genuine documents, 
and their historical statements records of fact, com- 
ing from their reputed authors, then at what period 
in the world’s history did they originate? Obviously 
not before the time assigned to the events alluded to 
or recorded in them. Not certainly since the days 
of Constantine the Great, because from that time to 
the present the leading nations of Europe have been 
avowedly Christian nations, in which these books 
have been generally recognized as authoritative.’ 


1 fo illustrate this, let the student notice upon Table L, at the end 
of this hand-book, the Christian nations which once composed the Ro- 


man Empire. 
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Our field of inquiry, therefore, is narrowed down 
to the interval between the above-named periods, viz., 
A.p. 65-311, as affording the only possible opportu- 
nity for such a process of origination as the mythical 
hypothesis assumes; and the form of our question 
might be: How came the Roman Empire to adopt 
Christianity at the close of the third century? How 
could the people assure themselves that they were 
not adopting a myth, instead of an historical reality ? 
What means had they for bridging the interval be- 
tween themselves and the apostolic Church ? 

To take a nearer view of this interval, let us trans- 
port ourselves in imagination to the latter period, 
viz., the age of Constantine, and ascertain, first, the 
extent of the Church, secondly, the number of New 
Testament books accepted, and, thirdly, the means 
which then existed for verifying them. 


CHAPTER II 


DATA FURNISHED BY WELL-KNOWN HISTORICAL FACTS 
$1. Extent of the Church in the Third Century 


Ler us then take our stand at the close of the third 
century, and survey the position which the Christian 
Church held in the Roman Empire. 

We find ourselves on the threshold of the reign of 
an avowedly Christian emperor, who carried the cross 
before his army, and everywhere recognized Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the State. We find that at 
Nicomedia,’ the eastern capital of the empire, a 
splendid Christian church, built in the reign of Dio- 
cletian, is standing close by the imperial residence 
and proudly overshadowing it,’ and learn that such 
magnificent buildings for Christian worship are not 
uncommon throughout the empire.’ Wee find in the 
account by Gibbon that “episcopal churches were 
closely planted along the banks of the Nile, on the 
sea-coast of Africa, in the proconsular Asia, and 
throughout the southern provinces of Italy ;” that 


1 See Map of Roman Empire (Frontispiece). 4 Gibbon, ch. xvi. 

8 Gibbon, ch. xx. See also Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, bk. viii., ch. ii., § 8; Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiqui- 
ties, vol. i., pp. 866 and 427. 
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“the Bishops of Gaul and Spain, of Thrace and Pon- 
tus, reigned over an ample territory, and delegated 
their rural suffragans to execute the subordinate du- 
ties of the pastoral office ;” that the Bishops at this 
time exercising jurisdiction numbered eighteen hun- 
dred, of whom one thousand were seated in the 
Greek, and eight hundred in the Latin provinces of 
the empire; while the number of subordinate. clergy 
may be conjectured from the cireumstances that the 
cathedrals of Constantinople and Carthage maintained 
an establishment of five hundred each, and that “al- 
most in every city the ancient churches were found 
insufficient to contain the increasing multitude of 
proselytes.”* In short, it is a matter of established 
history that the Church of the New Testament had 
at this period made its way, through terrific persecu- 
tions, to a foremost position in numbers, intelligence, 
and influence throughout the empire.” 


1 Gibbon, ch. xvi. 

* About a century before, Tertullian of Carthage, in his Apology 
addressed to the Roman authorities (“Romanii imperii antistites ”), 
probably at Carthage, had said: ‘““We are but of yesterday, and we 
have filled every place among you—cities, islands, fortresses, towns, 
market-places, the very camp, tribes, companies, palace, senate, forum. 
We have left nothing to you but the temples of your gods. . . . With- 
out arms even, and raising no insurrectionary banner, but simply in 
enmity to you, we could carry on the contest with you by an ill-willed 
severance alone. For if such multitudes of men were to break away 
from you, and betake themselves to some remote corner of the world, 
why, the very loss of so many citizens . . . would cover the empire 
with shame.” —Apol., § 84 (Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Tert., vol. i., 
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§ 2. Estimation of New Testament books in the 
Third Century 
It is equally matter of history, the evidence for 
which we shall see hereafter, that at this time, as in- 
deed for a century previous, that part of the New 
Testament comprised in what is called the First 
Canon (viz. the Gospels, the Acts, thirteen Epistles 
of Paul, the First Epistle of John and the First Epis- 
tle of Peter=7989, or about $ of the New Testa- 
ment) was generally regarded as authoritative and 
inspired, and co-ordinate with the Old Testament; 
that the copies of this collection were multiplied so 
numerously as to defy the whole power of the gov- 
ernment exerted to suppress them,’ and so sacredly 
_ preserved that many persons suffered an ignominious 
death rather than deliver them up. 


§ 3. Probable means then existing for verifying 
the Facts 

Now, in view of the mythical hypothesis, it re- 
mains for us to inquire what means of knowledge the 
Christian Church of the third century could have 
possessed, on which to found her belief—maintained 
p. 116). And in his treatise against the Jews, he says: “The Gothic 
peoples, the various tribes of the Moors, all the regions of Spain, diverse 
nations of Gaul, and places of Britain yet inaccessible to the Romans, 
have submitted to Christ, as well as the Sarmatians, the Dacians, the 


Germans, the Scythians, and nations yet unknown.”— Adv. Jud., ch. vii. 
1 Gibbon, ch. xvi. 
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under persecution and in the face of death ’—that 
the facts of the Gospel history were real and the 
writings authentic. 

The record professes to describe portions of the 
life and teachings of Jesus and the twelve Apostles 
in the three divisions of Palestine, and the travels of 
Paul for the purpose of founding Churches in Syria, 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, and Italy ; contain- 
ing also letters purporting to be addressed by him to 
the Churches in Thessalonica, Galatia, Corinth, Rome, 
Ephesus, Colossee, and Philippi, and to his brethren 
Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. These transactions 
are alleged to have taken place during the period im- 
mediately preceding a.p. 64, the date of Nero’s perse- 
cution, and of the probable death of Peter and Paul. 

The interval, therefore, through which Christians 
under Constantine must look for the facts, embraced 
a period of about two centuries and a half, a period 
even less than that which has elapsed since the settle- 
ment of America by the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620. 
How then, let us ask, do the citizens of the United 
States of America, and especially of New England, 
assure themselves to-day that the reported incidents 
in the history of their colonial ancestors were verita- 
ble facts, and not mythical in their origin ? 

In reply, the mind would first revert to the im- 


' Gibbon estimates that the martyrs in the ten years of Diocletian’s © 
persecutions alone may have numbered 2000.—Chap, xvi, 
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probability of a whole nation being imposed upon in 
regard to the facts of its origin. The facts are mat- 
ters of universal belief. The reality of the history 
as a whole has never been disputed. An intelligent 
public cannot be deceived about matters of this nat- 
ure. If an attempt had ever been made by pretended 
historians to foist unhistorical records upon the pub- 
lic as veritable history, protests would have come 
from all quarters, and the controversy thus aroused 
would of itself have formed a prominent part of 
literary history. So much we should decide a 
priore without troubling ourselves to examine the 
question. 

If pressed for further evidence of a positive char- 
acter we should find it in abundance, almost without 
recourse to documentary sources. The scenes of Pil- 
grim history are full of monuments which substanti- 
ate the common report. The Rock on which the 
Pilgrims landed, the houses and fortifications which 
they erected, still exist. Their graves are preserved, 
and the inscriptions on their tombstones are easily 
legible. Their dwellings and furniture and personal 
property are preserved, as sacred relics, by their de- 
scendants. Indeed, the traditional history is within 
easy reach through family connection. Multitudes 
in all parts of the continent are linked by only six 
or seven generations to the Pilgrim Fathers. The 
writer’s grandparents were for thirty years contem- 
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poraries of the grandchildren of his Pilgrim ancestors, 
and in familiar intercourse with them. 


§ 4. Comparative View of Ancient with Modern 
Listory 

Now, the entire number of the Pilgrim Fathers 
did not greatly exceed a hundred, and the earlier 
events in their history had no other witnesses except- 
ing the “ perishing sons of the forest.” 

On the other hand, in the New Testament Script- 
ure, the claim is boldly set up that the actors in the 
scenes of Gospel history numbered many thousands, 
and that most of their acts were witnessed by many 
thousands more. 

The record states that over five hundred brethren 
at one time saw Jesus after His resurrection, and 
Paul’s letter to the Corinthians affirms that most of 
these persons were then living. It is declared in the 
book of the “ Acts of the Apostles” that shortly after 
the resurrection of Jesus three thousand were con- 
verted at Jerusalem (Acts ii. 41), and that their num- 
ber daily increased thereafter (Acts ii. 47). We are 
told that these converts were natives of different and 
remote countries (Acts ii. 9-11), and that they were 
soon driven by persecution into all parts of the empire, 
preaching the Word ; that Churches planted by them 
or others did exist in Samaria (Acts viii. 14, xv. 3), 
Syria (Acts ix. 19, xiii. 1, xv. 23), Phoenicia (Acts 
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xy. 8), Galilee (Acts ix. 31), Cilicia (Acts xv. 23, 41), 
Pontus, Cappadocia, Bithynia (1 Peter i. 1), and Italy 
(Romansi.8). Paul himself is declared to have min- 
istered to Churches in each of the principal cities 
north of the Mediterranean, from Antioch on the 
east. to Rome on the west; and striking incidents in 
the early history of some of them are narrated. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the points of connection, 
and opportunities for verifying or disproving the 
accuracy of the record, must have been ready and 
abundant to Christians in the days of Constantine. 
The facts therein alleged, if real, were public events, 
and occurred in the most populous places in all parts 
of the empire, and at a convenient proximity to the 
imperial centre. If imaginary or exaggerated, the 
evidence of their falsity must have been within easy 
reach of thousands, and must have exposed their 
authors to universal and merited contempt.’ 

If the actors in them were numbered by thousands, 
the disinterested spectators of them must have been 
counted by tens of thousands ; and the lineal descend- 
ants of both must have been living in the days of 
Constantine. The habits of the people were not gen- 
erally so migratory as those of our own time, and the 
great body of the people were doubtless still living 
where their fathers died. If miracles were per- 


1 See Map of Roman Empire, showing localities in which the scenes 
of New Testament History occurred (Frontispiece). 
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formed by Jesus and His Apostles, the witnesses or 
the subjects of these miraculous works would have 
transmitted the facts through their children and 
grandchildren with concomitant circumstances and 
corroborative incidents. If Churches were founded 
by Paul and Peter and John in the various cities of 
the empire, most of those Churches must have been 
still in existence, and must have possessed tangible 
relics of their origin and history, such as places of 
worship’ or of baptism, dwellings of pastors or lead- 
ing members, ete., etc. If apostolic letters were 
written to different Churches, some trace of the orig- 
inal documents, or at least of very early copies, must 
have been still in existence. 

If, from the beginning, disciples of Jesus had 
sealed their faith in Him with their blood, the me- 
morials of their death and of the place of sepulture 
of many of them must have been still visible. If 
the Church had existed as a Church through these 
two centuries and a half, it must have had a litera- 
ture, more or less copious, extending through the 
whole period. If it existed in sufficient magnitude 


1 The church is still standing in Serooby, England, where the Pil- 
grim Fathers worshipped before a.p. 1620, and the record of the bap- 
tism of William Bradford, George Morton, and others, may still be 
read upon the Church Register. 

The meeting-house in Hingham, Mass., U. S. A., built in 1680, is 
still standing and in good condition, though constructed wholly of 
wood. 
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to become an object of notice and of persecution by 
the Imperial Government, the facts must have been 
in some way alluded to by secular writers during the 
period. . 

These concomitant evidences wonld have been 
necessary from the nature of things; and a marked 
deficiency of any one of them would have given oc- 
casion to all intelligent persons for great distrust, if 
not for the entire rejection of the records. We 
must bear in mind that the period was one of un- 
usual intelligence. The Christian era began in the 
most brilliant age of Roman literature—the Golden 
Age of Augustus, tlhe age in or near to which flour- 
ished Caesar (died 3.0. 44), Cicero (d. B.c. 48), Sallust 
(d. B.c. 34), Virgil (d. B.c. 19), Horace (d. z.c. 8), 
Strabo (d. after a.p. 21), Philo (Gorn B.c. 20), Seneca 
(b. B.c. 2), Ovid (d. a.p. 18), Livy (d. a.p. 17), Taci- 
tus (b. a.v. 61), Plutarch (0. a.p. 46), Pliny (6. a.p. 
62), and Suetonius (0. a.p. 70.)' To suppose that the 
Church could have reached such a position in num- 
bers and power as it held under Constantine, unless 
the main facts of Christian history were substan- 
tiated by some such corroborative circumstances as 
we have mentioned, is to suppose a miracle of 
human credulity and folly more stupendous than 
humanity has ever witnessed, immeasurably more 


1 See synchronistical tables of ancient civilization, ete. (No. II.), at 
the end of this volume. 
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than any or all of those miraculous occurrences which 
the mythical hypothesis was contrived to discredit. 
Fortunately we are not. left altogether to the nat- 
ure of things for our evidence that these confirma- 
tory circumstances did exist. Some of them remain 
to this day, and may be briefly noticed. We will 
adopt the inverse order to that by which they have : 
just been cited, viz., 1, notices of secular historians ; 
2, the existence and testimony of a Christian litera- 
ture; 8, the evidence from relics and monuments. 


CHAPTER III 
DATA FURNISHED BY PAGAN LITERATURE 
§ 1. What might reasonably be expected 


Brrorr proceeding to this part of the discussion, 
it may be proper to inquire how frequent and ex- 
tended a recognition of Christians and their doings 
we might reasonably expect from their heathen con- 
temporaries. 

We should not look for a minute chronicler among 
their enemies. Even supposing the Christian Church 
to have occupied a distinct and prominent place 
among the sects at the beginning of her history, we 
should expect her to furnish her own )istorians, 
while the extraneous notices of her would be either 
controversial or of the nature of allusion and outline. 
Nor should we expect that these notices would ac- 
cord to her all the prominence which she might 
justly claim.’ Perfect accuracy of information, or 


! Lardner illustrates this point from Roman history thus: “ Many 
writers of great worth, and many affairs of no small importance, have 
long lain in obscurity, or have been totally buried in oblivion. 

“Ti has been observed that Velleius Paterculus, a man of a good 
family, who flourished in the time of Tiberius, and wrote an abridg- 
ment of the Roman History, in two books, has been mentioned by no 
ancient writer excepting Priscian. . . . M. Anneus Seneca, father of 
L. A. Seneca the Philosopher, and author of divers works, has been 


2 
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fairness of statement about opposing sects, has ever 
been a rare quality among men. When we add to 
this the remembrance that under the influence of 
Pagan Rome the Christian faith, however promi- 
nent, was everywhere despised and hated as a “new 
and pernicious superstition,” whose avowed tendency 
and purpose was the overthrow of all existing relig- 
ions and the extinction of idolatry, we should not be 
surprised to find both ignorance and “silence” re- 
specting them on the part of the few writers which 
the Roman world at that day produced — writers 
many of whom filled official stations in the Roman 
Government. 

But the Christian Church did not oceupy a promi- 
nent place in the outset of its history. The unin- 
formed are often misled by this erroneous presump- 
tion. 

It is by our partiality to it,and by our historical 
researches, that it has been brought into the fore- 
confounded with his son, and has been almost unknown as a writer. 
. . . Lucian, a subject of the Roman Empire, who has written so 
many things, bas taken little notice of Roman authors or Roman 
affairs. He has a labored encomium of Demosthenes, but says noth- 
ing of Cicero. . . . Maximus Tyrius, a Platonic Philosopher, flour- 
ished in the time of Antoninus the Pious, and several of his Disser- 
tations were written at Rome; ‘nevertheless,’ as Davies, one of his 
editors, says, ‘he appears little acquainted with Roman affairs. Nay,’ 
says he, ‘I do not recollect that he has made any reference to the 
Roman History.’ ”— Credibility, “ Heath. Test.,” ch. xxii. (vol. vii., ps 


305. Here and elsewhere reference is made to the London ed. of 
Lardner, 1888). 
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ground of the picture of the first three centuries. A 
moment’s reflection will show us that Christians and 
their doings were of but little comparative account 
in making up the history of the world under the Ro- 
man Emperors. At first they were but a mere hand- 
ful, springing up in a remote province, a sect of a 
sect, so to speak, the petty disturbances of which 
seldom, if ever, excited attention in the Imperial 
City. 

Even after they had increased in numbers and ex- 
tended very widely in various parts of the empire, it 
was some time before they were distinguished from 
the various sects of Judaism. 

There is, therefore, but little reason to expect that 
a heathen historian, writing of his own time, and 
having no personal interest in Christians, should 
make very frequent allusions to them, or be very 


minute or accurate in his description.’ And we 


1Jn a history of the New England Colonies from 1630 to 1649, 
written by John Winthrop, the Governor, we find only very casual and 
indistinct allusions to Baptists as a sect, though this was a time of 
peculiar interest in their history; so much so that Uhden, in his His- 
tory of Oongregationalists (The New England Theocracy, Boston, 1859), 
devotes to them nearly the whole of the thirty pages which describe 
this period. Facts are mentioned, indeed, which belong to their his- 
tory, relating to individuals, but only as they seem to have been forced 
into notice by their connection with civil government. Yet this was 
not the result of ignorance nor of any effort at concealment. The 
prominent events of Baptist history occurred under his very eyes; 
and, on the other hand, fairness and impartiality are qualities ascribed 
by all parties to the work which he wrote. Had both these circum- 
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should have still less reason to anticipate that liter- 
ary men of the same period, whose themes are not 
necessarily related to Chrisianity, should go out of 
their way to make mention of it. 

Nevertheless we shall find, upon examination, that 
a fair proportion of Pagan writers have in some way 
recognized the existence and spread of Christianity 
during the first two centuries. 

For convenience of reference we shall enumerate 
these as well as Christian writers in their chronologi- 
cal order. It will then be easy, at the close,’ to apply 
the retrospective process suggested above (ch. 1, § 2) 
as a method of argument. 


§ 2. Notices of Secular Historians 


Only nine secular historians have a place in history 
as living in the first two centuries, viz., Appian and 
Pausanias among the Greeks, and Livy, Paterculus, 
Valerius, Justin, Florus, Tacitus, and Suetonius 
among the Latins. Of these the first seven write 


stances been reversed—had the scene of their operations for the most 
part been remote, and his own mind blinded by prejudice—how natu- 
ral would it have been for him to avoid all allusions to them, or make 
such references as would throw discredit upon their account of them- 
selves. See some striking illustrations in the Post - Biblical History 
of the Jews ; from the close of the Old Testament, about the year 420 
B.C.E., till the destruction of the second temple, in the year 70 C.E., by 
Rabbi Morris J. Raphall, M:A., Ph.D., 2 vols., Phila., 1856. 
1 See ch. v., § 3, Retrospective View, p. 64. 
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respecting an earlier period. None of them records 
any events subsequent to the reign of Tiberius.’ 

Of the remaining two, Suetonius was a biographer, 
and wrote a series of brief sketches, entitled Lives of 
the first twelve Cesars. In his life of Claudius he 
has an incidental allusion which confirms Luke’s ac- 
count of the expelling of the Jews from Rome on 
account of Christian controversies,’ and in his life of 
Nero he notices the cruel persecution of Christians 
by that emperor.® 

Tacitus, the historian of the empire, and Consul of 
Rome in a.p. 97, has given a somewhat extended 
statement* respecting the numbers of Christians, 


1 The works of the earlier authors are as follows: 
1. Appian. A History of the World down to Augustus, who 
died a.p. 14. 
2. Pausanias. An Itinerary descriptive of Grecian Art, etc. 
. Livy. History of Rome to B.c. 9. He died a.p. 17. 

4. Velleius Paterculus. An abridgment of Roman History, 
nearly all lost. He died a.p. 31. 

5. Valerius Maximus. “ Dicta et facta memorabilia,” dedicated 
to Tiberius, who died a.p. 37. 

6. Justin. An epitome of the history of Trogus Pompeius, who 
lived in the time of Augustus. 

4. Lucius Anneus Florus. An abridgment of early Roman His- 
tory. The biographers, Curtius and Plutarch, also treat of 
persons living before the death of Christ. 

2 Claudius Judeos, impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes, Roma 
expulit. Olaud. cap. 25. Comp. Acts xviii. 1, 2. 

2 Afflicti suppliciis Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis nove 
et maleficee. Vero, cap. 16. 

4 The Annals of Tacitus were written about the year a.p. 100. The 
author, Caius Cornelius Tacitus, was at this time over forty years of 
age, and had been Preetor and Consul of Rome, besides filling other 


(ou) 
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their diffusion throughout the empire, and their per- 
secution in the days of Nero. Of this statement 
Gibbon (ch. xvi.) says: “The most sceptical criticism 
is obliged to respect the truth of it.” 


posts of honor. The Annals were the last of his works which were 
preserved; they extended from the reign of Tiberius (4.D. 14) to the 
death of Nero (a.p. 68). In describing the reign of Nero, he comes to 
the terrible fire at Rome, which occurred in the tenth year of Nero, 
A.D. 64, After giving an account of this fire, and of the orders given 
for rebuilding the city, and the methods used to appease the gods, he 
goes on to say: ‘Sed non ope humana, non largitionibus principis, aut 
deum placamentis decedebat infamia, quin jussum incendium credere- 
tur. Ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos, et queesitissimis poenis 
adfecit, quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat. Auctor 
nominis ejus Christus, Tiberio imperitante, per procuratorem Pontium 
Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat. Repressa in preesens, exitiabilis su- 
perstitio rursum erumpebat, non modo per Judeam, originem ejus 
mali, sed per Urbem etiam, quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda 
confluunt celebranturque.” 

He then goes on to describe the cruel nature of the tortures to 
which they were subjected, calling the victims multitudo ingens, “a 
vast multitude,” and saying that they were condemned not so much 
for burning the city as for their “hatred of mankind.” “Igitur pri- 
mum correpti qui fatebantur, deinde indicio eorum multitudo ingens, 
haud perinde in crimine incendii, quam odio humani generis convicti 
sunt. Et pereuntibus addita ludibria, ut, ferarum tergis contecti, lani- 
atu canum interirent, aut crucibus affixi, aut flammandi, atque ubi de- 
fecisset dies, in usum nocturni luminis urerentur. Hortos suos ei 
spectaculo Nero obtulerat, et circense ludicrum edebat, habitu aurige 
permixtus plebi, vel curriculo insistens. Unde quanquam adversus 
sontes et novissima exempla meritos, miseratio oriebatur, tanquam 
non utilitate publica, sed in sevitiam unius, absumerentur.”— Annals, 
lib. xv.,$ 44. Here are allusions to the death of Christ, its time and 
manner, the position He held as leader of those bearing His name, the 
origin of Christianity in Judea, and its wide and rapid spread through 
that and other countries, so that even at Rome it had a great number 
of adherents. They come naturally into the course of the narrative, 
and their authenticity has never been disputed. 
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§ 3. M otices of Pagan Writers not strictly historical 


Besides these direct historical notices, we find the 
growth and spread of Christianity alluded to in liter- 
ary works originating in various parts of the empire. 

Juvenal, a contemporary of Tacitus, has been sup- 
posed to refer to Nero’s persecutions in a passage’ in 
his First Satire, which Dryden thus translates : 


“But if that honest license now you take, 
If into rogues omnipotent you rake, 
Death is your doom, impaled upon a stake, 
Smeared o’er with wax, and set on fire to light 
The streets, and make a dreadful blaze by night.” 


He also closes his Fourth Satire with some expres- 
sions? about Domitian, which, from some correspond- 
ing statements in the writings of Lactantius, have 
been supposed to allude to that emperor’s cruelty to 
Christians. 

In a.p. 104, or 112, was written the well-known 
letter® of Pliny the Younger to the Emperor Trajan, 


1 “Pone Tigellinum, teda lucebis in illa 
Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 
Et latum media sulcum deducit arena.” 
Sat. 1., 1. 155, sq. 
2“ Atque utinam his potius nugis tota illa dedisset 
Tempora sevitiee, claras quibus abstulit Urbi 
Illustresque animas impune et vindice nullo. 
Sed periit, postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 


Ceeperat. Hoc nocuit Lamiarum cede madenti.” 
Sat. TV., 1. 150, sq. 


3 Caius Plinius Cecilius Secundus, or Pliny the Younger, Governor 
of the province of Bithynia in a.p, 103, or according to Merivale, a.p. 
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in which he describes the spread of Christianity in 
the north of Asia Minor, and states many interesting 
facts respecting the religious observances of Chris- 


tians. 


111] (Hist. Emp. ch. |xv.), was a personal friend of Tacitus, and not far 
from the same age. He was a man of liberal education, and fond of 
literary pursuits. While in Bithynia, where he spent nearly two years, 
he wrote frequent letters to the Emperor Trajan on various matters 
of business and friendship. These letters, as well as many of the 
answers to them, he afterwards collected and published. One of them 
reads as follows: “It is customary, my lord, for me to refer to you all 
matters concerning which I have any doubt. For who can better 
direct my uncertainty, or instruct my ignorance? I have never been 
present at any examinations of Christians. So that I know not what 
or how much it is customary, either to punish or inquire into their 
conduct. Nor have I been a little doubtful whether there should be 
any distinction on account of age, or whether you are pleased to have 
the tender in no way distinguished from the more robust; whether 
pardon should be awarded to repentance, or whether to him who has 
been a Christian at all, it shall be of no avail that he has ceased to be 
one; whether the name itself, even if it is without actual crimes, is to 
be punished, or only crimes which are found connected with the name. 
In the meantime, in respect to those who have been brought before 
me as Christians, I have pursued this course: I have inquired of them 
whether they were Christians. Those confessing, I again and a third 
time interrogated, threatening the death penalty (supplicium) ; such as 
still persisted I commanded to be led away to punishment. For I had 
no doubt, whatever might be the nature of their opinions, that contu- 
macy and inflexible obstinacy ought to be punished. There were some 
of a like infatuation whom, because they were Roman citizens, I have 
noted down to be sent to the city.” (We omit his mention of some 
who consented to supplicate the gods, and to revile the name of Christ ; 
“none of which things, they say, can they be compelled to do who are 
really Christians.”) 

“ Others, named by an informer, declared themselves to be Chris- 
tians, and soon after denied it; some that they had been, but had 
ceased to be some three years ago, and some longer, and one or more 
above twenty years. All these worshipped your image and the statues 
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About A.p. 109 certain discourses were delivered 
at Nicopolis in Epirus by Epictetus, the Stoic, and 
published by Arrian, which are thought to contain 
allusions to Christians under the name of Galileans.’ 


of the gods: they also cursed Christ. Moreover, they affirmed that 
this was the extent of their fault or error; that they were accustomed 
to assemble on a stated day, before light, and sing among themselves, 
alternately, a hymn to Christ, as if God; and bind themselves by an 
oath, not to any wickedness, but that they would not commit theft, 
nor robbery, nor adultery, that they would not falsify their word, nor, 
when called upon, deny a pledge committed to them; which things 
having been enacted, it was the custom for them to separate and again 
come together to partake of food, a meal eaten in common, and harm- 
less, which itself they had forborne to do after my edict, by which, 
according to your commands, I forbade assemblies (hetwrias) to be 
held. From which (account) I regarded it more necessary to ascer- 
tain what was true, and that by torture, from two maid-servants, who 
were called ministre. But I have discovered nothing, other than a 
bad and excessive superstition; and so, suspending the trial, I have 
come te consult with you. 

“For the affair seems to me worthy of consultation, especially on 
account of the number endangered. For many of every age, of every 
rank, of both sexes even, are brought into peril, and will continue to 
be. For the contagion of this superstition pervades not cities only, 
but towns also, and the open country, which it seems (to me) may be 
restrained and corrected. It certainly is quite evident that the tem- 
ples, just now nearly desolate, have begun to be frequented, and the 
sacred solemnities, after a long intermission, to be revived, and every- 
where victims to be sold, of which hitherto very rarely a buyer could 
be found. From which it is easy to imagine what crowds of men 
might be redeemed, if there were space for repentance.” —Plinii Epist. 
lib. x. 96 (al. 97). 

This epistle is followed by the answer of Trajan, which is brief and 
to the point, giving the desired directions, and commending his deputy 
for the course he had taken. It, however, adds nothing to our pres- 


ent purpose. 
1 Bira bb paviag par dbvarai rig obrw drariOijvar mpd Tavra, Kat 
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Not far from the same period also flourished Dion 
Chrysostomus the Sophist ; from an oration by whom 
to the Corinthians a passage is quoted which seems 
to allude to Christians as haters of the prevailing 
idolatry." 

All of the writers thus far mentioned were sub- 
jects of the Emperor Trajan, who reigned nineteen 
years, from a.p. 98 to 117. The Emperor Hadrian 
succeeded him, and from his pen we find allusions to 
Christians, in letters addressed in a.p. 117 to Minu- 
cius Fundanus, Proconsul of Asia,’ and in a.p. 134 
to his brother-in-law, Servianus, the consul at Rome. 


bd Bove, we ot Vadtrator, bd Adyou # Kal arodeEewe oddeic Cbvarar 
pabeiv, ore 6 Osd¢e TavTa TEMoinke TA tv TY Kdopy.—Lib. 4, ©. 7. 

1Tivac yap obror ob SiaBeBAHKaow ot wavra dypBdadovTes; oV Dw- 
Koarnyv ; ob TvOaydpav; od WAdrwva; ode abrov roy Aia; Kai roy 
Tloce0&; Kai roy ’AmddXAw, Kai rodg Gove Oeoig, Corinthiac. Or. 
XXXVil. 

2Tt appears, according to Eusebius, that one Serenius Granianus, 
Proconsul of Asia, wrote to Hadrian that it seemed to him unjust that 
the Christians should be put to death only to gratify the clamors of 
the people, without trial, and without any crime being proved against 
them; and that Hadrian, in answer to his appeal, wrote to Minucius 
Fundanus, the successor of Granianus (whose Proconsulate was about 
expiring), the following letter :- 

“To Minucius Fundanus: I have received a letter written to me by 
Serenius Granianus, an illustrious man, whom you have succeeded. It 
does not seem to me, then, that this affair should be left unexamined, 
in order that the people may not be excited to commotion, and oppor- 
tunity (yopnyia, expense) of evil practice be afforded to informers. 
If, therefore, in respect to this demand, the people of the province are 
able distinctly to make confident affirmation against the Christians, 
that they also may answer before the court, let them proceed in this 
way, but not by importunate demands nor clamors only. For it is far 
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Antoninus Pius succeeded Hadrian as emperor 
July 10, av. 138, and reigned twenty-three years. 
To him was addressed the First Apology of Justin 
the Martyr. In an account of this apology given by 
Eusebius, he records the substance of an edict issued 
by Antoninus, addressed to the Common Council of 
Asia, deprecating the persecution of Christians, and 
alluding to the advice given in the rescript of his 
father Hadrian.’ 


more proper, if any one wishes to make accusation, that you should 
take cognizance of it. If, therefore, any one accuses and proves any- 
thing to have been done contrary to the laws, then truly do you de- 
termine according to the degree of the crime; as (on the other hand), 
by Hercules, if any one prefers this (charge) for the sake of slander, 
let him be treated with such severity as you shall regard a just recom- 
pense.” The expression “importunate demands” and “ clamors” 
(a&tceowy) is said to refer to a popular ery of those times, on the oc- 
casion of public shows or other assemblies, ‘‘The Christians to the 
lions!’ by which they sometimes prevailed upon the Emperor to com- 
mit acts of persecution. This letter shows that there were then Chris- 
tians in Asia, and in considerable numbers, and that they were obnox- 
ious to the mass of the people, and is, so far as it goes, a confirmation 
of Christian testimony respecting the same period. This is the letter 
which Justin Martyr appended to his F%rst Apology, addressed to An- 
toninus Pius. It was originally written in Latin. Eusebius translated 
it into Greek, and inserted it in his History. (1st Apol., c. 69; comp. 
A. N. Lib. Justin, p. 66.) Its genuineness is undoubted. 

1 Buseb. lib. iv., cap. 13. The genuineness of this edict is disputed 
by many good critics, though Lardner was disposed to accept it. 

Eusebius also records a reference to this edict of Antoninus made 
in the apology addressed by Melito, Bishop of Sardis, to Marcus Au- 
relius, the son and successor of Antoninus Pius, about the year ap. 
170. The apology is transcribed by Eusebius at some length, lib. iv., 
cap. 26. It contains the following passage: “Of all the Roman em- 
perors, Nero and Domitian only, who were misled by designing men, 
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There are some passages in the writings of Apu- ” 
leius, who flourished about a.v. 163, which are 
thought to indicate some knowledge of Christians 
and their affairs. One of these is found in his work 
called The Metamorphosis; or, The Golden Ass, in 
which he ascribes to the wife of his master certain 
vices, which are supposed to be a caricature of Chris- 
tian practices.’ Another appears in his apology for 
marrying Pudentilla, a rich widow, in which his ac- 
cusations against her brother-in-law, who appeared 
against him, seem in like manner to describe a Chris- 


tian from a heathen point of view.’ 


have shown enmity to our religion. From them have proceeded evil 
reports concerning us, that are received and propagated by the vulgar; 
which have often been checked by your pious ancestors, who by edicts 
have restrained those who have been troublesome to men of our relig- 
ion, among whom is your grandfather Hadrian, who wrote, as to many 
others, so particularly to Minucius Fundanus, Proconsul of Asia, And 
your father also, at the same time that you governed all things with 
him, wrote to several cities that they should not give us any vexation, 
and among them to the Larisseans, and the Thessalonians, and the 
Athenians, and to all the Greeks.”—Lardner’s Translation ; ch. xiv. 
(vol. vii. p. 127). 

1 Metam. lib. ix.; Valpy, vol. ii. pp. 589-91. 

“Nec enim vel unum vitium nequissime illi foemine deerat; sed 
omnia prorsus, ut in quandam ccenosam latrinam, in ejus animum 
flagitia confluxerant: scceva, seeva, virosa, ebriosa, pervicax, pertinax: 
in rapinis turpibus avara, in sumtibus foedis profusa: inimica fidei, 
hostis pudicitie. Tune spretis atque calcatis divinis numinibus, in 
vicem certe religionis, mentita sacrilega presumptione Dei quem pre- 
dicaret unicum,” ete. 

2 Valpy, p. 1457. (Pp. 496, 497, Flor. ed.) 

“ Atque ego scio, nonnullos, et cum primis Hmilianum istum, facetiz 
sibi habere, res divinas deridere. Nam, ut audio, partino Cinsium 
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The year a.p. 176 is the date assigned by Cave to 
Lucian, a native of Samosata in Syria, whose writ- 
ings contain extended allusions to the faith and prac- 
- tices of Christians, but distorted and inaccurate, as 
might be expected from one whose knowledge was 
limited and his spirit unfriendly to them. 

One of these allusions is found in his letter to 


1 


Cronius concerning the death of Peregrinus Proteus, 
a famous Cynic, who publicly burned himself to 
death at Olympia, about the year a.p. 166. 

The translation of the passage, as given by Lard- 
ner, is as follows: “ At which time he learned the 
wonderful doctrine of the Christians by conversing 
with their priests and scribes near Palestine ;° 


(percensentibus ?) qui istum novere, nulli Deo ad hoc aevi supplicavit, 
nullum templum frequentavit; si fanum aliquod pretereat, nefas habet 
adorandi gratia manum labris admovere,” ete. . 
1"Oremep kai Ty Oavpacriy codiay réy Xpuriavdv tepade, repi 
rh Wadaorivny roic iepevior cai ypapparedow abriv Evyyevopevog. ... 
(2) wai ri yap; tv Bpaysi raidac abrove aignre, moopnrne, kat Qa- 
cdpkne, kai Evvaywyeic, Kai Tata povog abrog ov’ Kai THY BiBhwy 
rac piv cénysiro, kai Ouecdper, woAdAC 8 abrd¢ Kai Zuviypage* Kal w¢ 
Osdv abrov éxeivor Hyotvro Kai vomobéTy éxpHVTO, Kai TpooTarny imeypa- 
gov. Toy péyav yotv ixeivoy ért céBouce Toy dvOpwroy, TLY ev TH 
Takaorivy dvackoromiobéyra, Ori Kany Tabrny TEdETHV CLES tc 
Toy Bioy.....-- ?revra O& 0 vomoberne 6 6 mpWrog Erevoey abrove, we 
ddedgoi mavrec siev GAAHwY * trrevav dak mapaBavrec, Oeode péev Tobc 
‘EdAnrucode araprvipowvrat, Tov Oe dveckodoTopivoy éKeivoy cogioTny 
abtav mpookuviicr, Kai Kara Tod ékeivov vdpovg Bior.—De Morte 
Peregrini, ¢. 11-13. Lardner, Heath. Test., ch. xix. (vol. vii. pp. 279-80). 
2 Tanaquil Faber conjectures that a iene is left out here by 
some Christian copyist, more pious than wise, because it contained 


some expressions injurious to our Saviour. 
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and in a short time he showed they were but chil- 
dren to him; for he was a prophet, high-priest, ruler 
of a synagogue, uniting all offices in himself alone. 

“Some books he interpreted and explained, others 
he wrote; and they spoke of him as a god, and took 
him for a lawgiver, and honored him with the title 
of Master. They therefore still worship that great 
man who was crucified in Palestine, because he in- 
troduced into the world this new religion. . . . More- 
over, their first lawgiver has taught them that they 
are all brethren, when once they have turned and re- 
nounced the gods of the Greeks, and worship that 
Master of theirs who was crucified, and engage to 
live according to his laws.” 

There are also passages in a fiction of Lucian 
which he denominates “ Zrwe History,”’ where he 
describes a golden city in a manner so closely resem- 
bling that in Revelation xxi., as to render it probable 
that it was borrowed from it. 

The same date (a.p. 176) is usually assigned to 
Celsus, the opponent of Christianity, whose argu- 
ments were recorded and replied to by Origen. The 
original works of Celsus are lost, but the fragments 
preserved to us in the argument of Origen are very 
numerous and of great value. 


About eighty quotations from, or references to, 


1 Vera Historia, lib. ii., ch. 6-12. 
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the books of the New Testament are found in them, 
chiefly the four Gospels. He says that Jesus was 
represented as the Word of God; called Himself 
the Son of God; was a Man of Nazareth; was the 
reputed Son of a carpenter; was claimed to have been 
miraculously conceived; that His coming was fore- 
told by Magi, who saw a star in the east; that the 
prediction led to the slaughter of the infants by 
Herod. Allusion is made to His being carried into 
Egypt; to His baptism by John, and the descent of 
the dove with a voice declaring Him to be the Son 
of God; to the temptation by an evil spirit; to the 
choice of twelve Apostles. 

He admits that Jesus wrought miracles, such as 
curing the sick, multiplying loaves, raising dead per- 
sons to life, restoring sight to the blind, and healing 
lameness, though he seems to ascribe these to magic. 

He refers to many points in the doctrine of Christ, 
as contained in the Sermon on the Mount, and to the 
claim of His disciples that Jesus foretold His suffer- 
ings and His resurrection. He alludes to the denial 
of Peter and the betrayal of Judas, and to all the 
leading incidents of the crucifixion, such as the 
scourging, crowning with thorns, scarlet robe, the 
drink of gall, His apparent desertion by the Father, 
the darkness, and the earthquake—the last two being 
spoken of as asserted by His disciples. In like man- 
ner he refers to the alleged incidents of the resurrec- 
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tion, saying: “ We take these things from your own. 
writings, to wound you with your own weapons.” 
Dr. Doddridge has well said: “An abridgment of 
the history of Christ may be found in Celsus.” 

The son and successor of Antoninus Pius was 
Marcus Aurelius, who was Emperor of Rome from 
A.D. 161 to 180. He was surnamed the Philosopher, 
and was in many respects a good ruler. A work by 
him, still extant, usually entitled Jeditations,’ con- 
tains the following passage,’ as translated by Casau- 
bon:* “That soul which is ever ready, even now 
presently (if need be), to be separated from the body, 
whether by way of extinction, or dispersion, or con- 
tinuation (in another place and estate), how blessed 
and happy is it! But this readiness of it must pro- 
ceed, not from an obstinate and peremptory resolu- 
tion of the mind, violently and passionately set upon 
opposition (as Christians are wont); but from a pecul- 
iar judgment, with discretion and gravity, so that 
others may be persuaded also, and drawn to the like 
example, but without any noise and passionate ex- 


11a cic Eavtov. De rebus suis. 

2 Ola toriv » uy, 7 Erowpoc, éav dn arodvOjvar déy TOV cwparTog, 
cai trou oBecOHvar, y ckeOacOHvat, 7 cuppeivar. Td dé Eroypoy TovTo, iva 
amd Wikig Kpioewe Eoynrar, p1) Kara WAnY TaparaéLy, we ol xpLoTLavol, 
GAG AroyopéEvwc, Kai CEUVAC, Kai Ware Kai GOV TEioaL, aTpaypows. 
— Meditationes, lib. xi., § 3. 

3 MA. Antoninus, the Emperor, his Meditations concerning Him- 
self. Translated out of the original Greek, by Meric Casaubon, D.D. 
4th ed. London, 1678. 
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clamations.” The last expression (arpaywdwe) might 
better have been rendered “ not tragically,” or “ with- 
out effort to imitate tragic actors.” The whole pas- 
sage shows that the triumphant death of Christians 
was a thing not unfamiliar to “the Philosopher” or 
his readers. 

Marcus Aurelius had a teacher of Latin whose 
name was Fronto, an orator and rhetorician. Only 
certain letters of his, and a treatise on synonyms, 
have come down to us; but in the Apology of Minu- 
cius Felix (published about a.p. 210), while denying 
the calumnious charge of incestuous conduct made 
against Christians, occurs this remark:’ “ Nor does 
your Fronto attest it as a positive witness, but he 
flings it out in the way of reproach as an orator.” 

Another literary man of some note during the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius was Ailius Aristides, the 
Sophist, large extracts from whose orations have 
been preserved by Photius. In one of these he gives 
an account of certain “impious men in Palestine,” 
who would not worship the gods; which is thought 
by Lardner’ and others to describe Christians, though 


he does not use the name 


1 Bt de incesto convivio fabulam grandem adversum nos demonum 
coitio mentita est, ut gloriam pudicitiz deformis infamie aspersione 
macularet. ... Sic de isto et tuus, Fronto, non, ut affirmator, testimo- 
nium fecit, sed convicium, ut orator, adspersit.—Minue. Felix, cap, 31, 
Corpus Script. Eccles, Latinorum, vol. ii., Vienna, 1867. 

2 Lardner, ch. xx. (vol. vii, p. 295). 


3 
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To this period also may be referred the works of 
Galen, the physician, who is said to have been born 
A.p. 180, and to have died about a.p. 200. In one 
passage in his writings’ he alludes to the “school of 
Moses or Christ,” as one “where we must receive 
laws without any reason assigned ;” and in another 
he says:° “It is easier to convince the disciples of 
Moses and Christ than physicians and philosophers 
who are addicted to particular sects.” 

During the third century, as Christianity grew 
into prominence, it became the subject of labored 
attack on the part of Pagan writers, and of active 
persecution on the part of the government, the de- 
tails of which are too voluminous to be here recorded. 
We shall have to content ourselves with a mere cat- 
alogue of the principal authors who made mention of 
Christianity, and those emperors who thought it nee- 
essary by special edict to recognize its growing in- 
flnence upon society at large. 

For fuller particulars a reference is given in each 
~ease to the original sources, of most of which an 


‘Kad\Nov & dv tv rohdG moooGeivar twa, ei cai pu) BeBaiav am6- 
dae, Tapapv0iay yoodr tkarviy rip N6yw Epi TOY CKO TOLOTHTWY, iva 
matic evOd¢ Kar’ apxac, we sig Moviood Kai Xptorod dtarpydijv abiypevoc, 
vopwy avarodektwy dKodby, kai tadra ev oic ijxiora ypxy.—De Differ- 
entia Pulsuwm, Ed. Basil, iii. (p. 22). 

> Oarroy yap dy rte rode AO Moticod Kai Xptorov peradwake 7H rove 
Talc aipéoeot TPOGTETNKOTAE laTpode TE Kai pd0cddouc.—De Differentia 
Pulsuum, iii. (p. 84), 


—-— 
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English translation may be found in the seventh vol- 
ume of Lardner’s works: 

Septimius Severus (Emp. 193-211) published an 
edict against Christians. Spartian, Sever, Capa let: 

Alexander Severus (Emp. 222-235) refers approv- 
ingly to certain Christian practices, as well known, 
when publishing an edict about the appointment of 
officers in the provinces. "He also gave a rescript in 
favor of Christians, when their right to a certain spot 
of ground for a church edifice was disputed by the 
vintners of Rome. Lampridius, cap. 45,49. Crevier, 
fist. of Rom. Emp., vol. viii. 

Ulpian, the lawyer (fl. a.p. 220), is said to have 
published a treatise, now lost, upon Zhe Duty of 
Proconsuls, in which all edicts published against 
Christians were recorded. Lactantius, Znst., lib. v. 
cap. li. 

Dion Cassius (d. a.p. 230), in his History of the 
Lomans, describes the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus and Vespasian, Domitian’s persecution of 
Christians, and Nerva’s leniency towards them. Lib. 
Ixxvi. 67, 68. 

Maximin, the Thracian (Emp. 235-288), is said to 
have persecuted the clergy of some Churches. Sul- 
picius Sev., lib. ii. cap. 32. 

Decius (Emp. 249-251) published edicts of perse- 
cution against Christians. Basnage, ann. 250, num. 


iv.,v. Sulp. Sev., lib. ii. cap. 32. 
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Gallus (Emp. 251) is said to have persecuted 
Christians. Euseb. 77. £, lib. vil. cap. 1. 

Valerian (Emp. 253-260) published several edicts 
of persecution. Euseb. 1. £., lib. vii. cap. 10. 

Gallienus (Emp. 260-268) issued edicts of tolera- 
tion. Euseb. Z. £., lib. vii. cap. 13. 

Amelius, the Platonic philosopher (a.p. 263), ex- 
hibits in his writings an acquaintance with the Gos- 
pel of John. Euseb. Prep. Hvang., lib. xi. cap. 19. 

Aurelian (Emp. 270-275) alludes to Christians in 
a letter to the Senate of Rome about the Sibylline 
books. Vopiscus, Avurel., cap. 20. 

Porphyry (fi. ap. 270) wrote numerous works, 
among which were fifteen books Against the Ohrs- 
tians. He was answered by Eusebius (20 books), 
Apollinarius (30 books), and Methodius (10,000 lines). 
Only fragments of his work remain. 

HMierocles (fl. s.p. 808) wrote Truth-loving Words 
against the Christians, in two books, now lost, which 
were answered by Lactantius and Eusebius. See 
Lardner, ch. xxxix., vol. vil. pp. 474-503. 


In order properly to estimate the value of Pagan 
testimonies to the existence of Christianity, it may 
be well to compare the list we have now given with 
the entire catalogue of writers whose works are ex- 
tant upon any subject, who lived during the first 
three centuries. For this purpose the reader is re- 
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ferred to Table II., where a standard list of the prin- 
cipal literary men of that period may be found, 
taken, without alteration, from the Oxford Chrono- 
logical Tables of Ancient History. 

Few persons are aware how limited is the number 
of writers whose works have come down to us from 
that period. It may surprise many to find, upon 
examination of the tables, that the enumeration we 
have just finished nearly exhausts our present cata- 
logue of secular writers during the first three cen- 
turies. Certainly there has been no period since 
when the proportionate number of allusions to Chris- 
tianity on the part of merely literary men has been 


nearly as great.’ 


i It may be instructive also to compare for a moment these testi- 
monies to the authenticity of the Christian Scriptures by Pagan au- 
thors with the testimony which exists in support of the authenticity 
of the Pagan writers themselves. For example, the Annals of Tacitus, 
from which we have quoted (page 21, note 4), are not distinctly men- 
tioned by any writer until the fifteenth century. They exist only in 
one manuscript brought to light during that period. While the manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, written from the fourth to the twelfth 
century, now in the possession of the Church, are numbered by thou- 
sands (see Tables VIII. and IX. in this volume), yet who questions the 
authenticity and genuineness of the Annals of Tacitus? [Albeit M. 
Jules Martha is just now (January, 1895) delivering a course of lect- 
ures at the Sorbonne, in the first of which he is defending, against 
some recent attacks, Zhe Authenticity of the Manuscript of the An- 
nals of Tacitus.| Indeed, in the antiquity of manuscripts there is 
no classic work which can compare with the New Testament, unless 
possibly Vergil, of whose works there is one manuscript dating from 
the second century. But of Casar’s Commentaries the earliest is of 
the ninth; of Herodotus of the tenth; of Cornelius Nepos of the 
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Besides this direct form of testimony to the truth 
of the evangelic record, and to the facts of gospel 
history, on the part of writers who were not friendly 
to Christianity, there is an evidence, not less con- 
clusive, because undesigned, to be derived from coin- 
cidences of statement and confirmations of their ac- 
curacy which may be found in the works of such 
writers as Josephus, Philo, Tacitus, Dion Cassius, 
Strabo, and others. This argument, which would oc- 
cupy too much space for our present discussion, has 
been well stated by Rawlinson in his seventh Bamp- 
ton Lecture upon the Historical Evidences. The 
number and variety of the confirmations of the ac- 
curacy of the sacred narrative which he has thus 
collected is something remarkable, especially in the 
ease of those derived from Josephus, whose studied 
avoidance of all direct allusion to the Christian relig- 
ion and its Founder only adds weight to these in- 
voluntary. testimonies to the truth. 


twelfth; and of Catullus of the fifteenth. We are informed, upon the 
authority of Professor Ramsay, that the correspondence of Pliny with 
Trajan, from which that remarkable letter from Bithynia was taken, 
“depends on a single manuscript of unknown age, found in Paris in 
1500, apparently taken to Italy in the next few years, used by several 
persons before 1508, and never since seen or known. In spite of 
this suspicious history, the correspondence is indubitably genuine.” 
Pliny’s letters are now becoming a popular text-book in our schools. 


—_———_- 


CHAPTER IV 
DATA FURNISHED BY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


§ 1. The Apostolic Fathers 


Havine reviewed the notices of Christianity which 
appear in early Pagan literature, we now come to 
consider those evidences of the existence and spread 
of Christianity which appear in or consist of the 
writings of early Christians. These ancient repre- 
sentatives of the Christian faith it has been custom- 
ary to divide into two classes : Apostolic Fathers and 
Christian Fathers; the former term being applicable 
to those who are presumed to have derived their 
teaching directly from some one or more of the 
Apostles. The works usually ascribed to “ apostol- 
ical men” are the Epistle of Barnabas, the Epistles 
of Clement of Rome, the Epistles of Ignatius, the 
Martyrdom of Ignatius, the Epistle of Polycarp, the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, the Epistle to Diognetus, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and a fragment from Papias.’ 

The Epistle of Barnabas was ascribed by Clem- 

1 Among the best critical editions of these works are: Patrwm 
Apostolicorum Opera, C. J. Hefele, Tiibingen, 4th ed., 1855; Pat. Ap. 
Op., A. R. M. Dressel, Leipsic, 1863; Pat. Ap. Op., 0. de Gebhardt, 


A. Harnack, Th. Zahn, 2d ed., Leipsic, 1876-78; Pat. Ap. Opn hex 
Funk, Tiibingen, 1878. 
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ent of Alexandria and Origen to Barnabas, the com- 
panion of Paul. Many distinguished recent critics 
have from internal evidence rejected this theory, 
though not with entire unanimity.’ All agree, how- 
ever, as to its great antiquity, not later than the be- 
ginning of the second century; and it is therefore 
possible that the writer may have been a disciple of 
some Apostle. The text, until recently, was com- 
plete only in a Latin version, the Greek having many 
mutilations; but the discovery of the Sinaitic MS. 
by Tischendorf in 1859 brought to light a complete 
Greek copy, which has greatly added to the interest 
taken by scholars in this Epistle.” Among other 
things, this discovery confirms the supposition that 
the author of the Epistle refers to Matthew’s Gospel, 
under the formula “as it is written.”*? 


1 Neander, Hug, Baur, Hefele, Winer, Hilgenfeld, Donaldson, West- 
cott, and Miiller reject the authorship of Barnabas, the Levite; while 
Gieseler, Credner, Guericke, Bleek, and Mohler sustain it. See article 
“Barnabas, Epistle of,” in Smith’s Dict. of Chr. Biography, by Prof. 
Wm. Milligan, of the Univ. of Aberdeen, who renews the controversy 
in favor of Barnabas as the author. 

*See J. G. Miller, Erklarung des Barnabasbriefes, ein Anhang zu 
de Wette’s Hxegetischen Handbuch zum Neuen Test., Leipsic, 1869; 
also an article by Dr. Donaldson, in his History of Christian Literature 
and Doctrine. A copy of the Epistle is also contained in the same MS. 
with the two Epistles of Clement of Rome, discovered at Constantino- 
ple by P. Bryennios. See next paragraph, p. 41, and pp. 44, 45. 

® At the end of ch. iv. the Latin version reads: “ Adtendamus, ne 
quando, sicut scriptum est, multi vocati, pauci vero electi inveniamur.” 
The Greek now proves to be rpooéxwyer, pyrore, we yéyparrat, TodXoi 
kAnrot ddtyor O& ExNEKTOi EvpEBwpEV. 
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Of the two Epistles ascribed in the early Church 
to Clemens Romanus, or Clement, Bishop of Rome, 
only the first presents evidence of authenticity. This 
was probably written abont a.p. 97. The manuscript 
of it in the library of the British Museum was until 
lately the only one known to be in existence. It, 
with part of the so-called Second Epistle, is subjoin- 
ed to the Alexandrian Codex (A) of the New Testa- 
ment. In 1875, however, Philotheos Bryennios, then 
Metropolitan of Serres, in Mesopotamia, published 
the whole of the two Epistles from a MS. discovered 
by him in the Library of the “ Most Holy Sepulchre ce 
in Constantinople, and in 1876 a Syrian MS. of both 
Epistles was found at Paris. A Latin version of 
Epistle I. was also found by Morin in 1893. In this 
Epistle are found quotations from the First Epistle 
of Paul to the Corinthians, and such allusions or co- 
incidences of expression as evince an acquaintance 
with other Epistles of Paul, the Epistle to the He- 
brews, the Epistles of James and of Peter, and per- 
haps other books of the New Testament. The quota- 
tions of the words of Christ found in it correspond 
substantially with passages in the first three Gospels, 
but may have been derived from oral tradition. The 
text of Bryennios added the missing last six chapters 
(57-63) to the Epistle. 

Ignatius of Antioch, called also 6 Oeopdpoc, is 
said by Eusebius to have been ordained Bishop of 
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Antioch, as the successor of Evodius, in a.p. 69. He 
held this office until his death, which occurred at 
Rome, where he was condemned by Trajan to be 
devoured by wild beasts. The year of his death has 
been much disputed. Some of the best recent critics 
adopt A.D. 115 as the probable date. 

Fifteen Epistles are extant which have been as- 
cribed to this Father, eight of which are undoubtedly 
spurious. The remainder have suffered many inter- 
polations, and the question of their genuineness, even 
in part, has'been the subject of much controversy. 
In 1869, the Rev. Wm. Cureton, Caron of West- 
minster, published a history of the controversy, in a 
work entitled Corpus Ignatianum, in which he took 
the ground (based in part upon a recent discovery of 
a Syriac version of the Epistles) that three letters— 
to Polycarp, to the Ephesians, and to the Romans— 
as found in a shorter form in the Syriac recension, 
are the only genuine letters of Ignatius.’ 

The Martyrdom of Ignatius is a narrative which 
professes to have been written by those who accom- 
panied him on his journey to Rome, and who were 
witnesses of his death. The account is marked by 
great simplicity, and accords with the particulars 

1 For a concise history of the discussion in reference to the Epistles 
of Ignatius, and a résumé of the argument in favor of the genuineness 
of the Syriac recension, see Appendix B to Dr. de Pressensé’s Early 


Years of Christianity. Vol. II, The Martyrs and Apologisis. New 
York, 1871. 


0 = 
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given by Eusebius and Chrysostom respecting Igna- 
tius. Its genuineness has been disputed, but the 
internal evidence is decidedly in favor of an early 
date at least, if not of its full acceptance as a genuine 
document. 

Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, is believed to have 
been born about a.p. 80. Irengeus says that “ Poly- 
carp was instructed by the Apostles, and was brought 
into contact with many who had seen Christ.” ’ 
(Adv. Her., iii. 3.) The Epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians is a deeply interesting document, the 
authenticity of which is generally admitted. It ap- 
pears to have been written not long after the death 
of Ignatius. It abounds in quotations from, and co- 
incidences of expression with, the books of the New 
Testament. 

The martyrdom of Polycarp occurred, according 
to Eusebius (Z. EZ, iv. 15), in the persecution under 
the Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucins Verus. 
It is recorded in a Letter from the Church at Smyrna 
to the Churches of Philomelium and other places. 
The narrative describes many touching incidents il- 
lustrative of Polycarp’s faith and constancy. When 
urged to secure his release by reviling Christ, he 
said: “Eighty and six years have I served Him, and 
He has done me no wrong. How, then, can I revile 
my King and my Saviour?” 

1 See § 2 (10), below, p. 50. 
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In addition to the testimony of living witnesses of 
the apostolic life and labors, other works are in exist- 
ence which bear marks of equal antiquity, but whose 
authorship cannot be definitely ascertained. One of 
the most remarkable of these is the Hpistle addressed 
by some anonymous apostolical man to a prominent 
Pagan, Diognetus (supposed by Lightfoot to be 
identical with the tutor of Marcus Aurelius), in reply 
to certain inquiries about Christianity. It was prob- 
ably written towards the latter part of the second 
century. In style and diction it ranks among the 
best, and the argument exhibits throughout a high- 
toned spiritual discernment. (See Semisch, in Her- 
zog’s Eneyl., Art. Diognet.) 

Also the Didaché (AWayn tov dédeka atootdAwy), 
- or Leaching of the (twelve) Apostles, a work referred 
to by Eusebius and others, but of which no MS. was 
known to be in existence until 1873, when a copy 
was discovered by Bryennios at Constantinople, in 
the same precious volume which is referred to above. 
It consists of sixteen chapters, the first part of which 
sets forth the “way of life,’ and the second gives 
prescriptions respecting the sacraments and other ec- 
clesiastical usages. It appears to belong to the end 
of the first or the beginning of the second century. 
It is eminently scriptural, and full of interest to the 
devout scholar. The octavo manuscript volume in 
which it was found contains also the Epistle of Bar- 
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nabas, the two Epistles of Glement Chrysostom’s 
Synopsis of the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the Epistle of Mary of Cassobela to Ignatius, 
and twelve Epistles of Ignatius. The Didaché was 
published by Bryennios at Constantinople in 1888, 
and in 1884 it was edited, with a translation and 
notes, by the late President Hitchcock, assisted by 
Prof. Francis Brown of the Union Theol. Seminary, 
New York. 

Mention should also be made of the Shepherd of 
Hermas, a book commonly published among the writ- 
ings of the Apostolic Fathers, and conjectured by 
Origen to have been written by the Hermas whom 
Paul salutes in the Epistle to the Romans. The evi- 
dence is well-nigh conclusive that it belongs to a later 
period, and the most probable conjecture assigns the 
authorship to a brother of Pius, Bishop of Rome, a.p. 
142-157. It is a collection of visions, command- 
ments, and parables, and is chiefly valuable as show- 
ing in what way Christianity at that day was endan- 
gered by the influence of Jewish principles. It has 
many coincidences with, and allusions to, the language 
of the New Testament. (See the Witness of Hermas 
to the Four Gospels, by C. Taylor, D.D., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, London, 1892.) 

Belonging to this period also we find the works of 
Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, who flour- 
ished, according to Cave, about a.p. 110-163. In his 
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five books, entitled An Explication of the Oracles of 
the Lord, he makes distinet reference to certain Gos- 
pels bearing the names of Matthew’ and Mark, and 
to the First Epistles of Peter and of John, and al- 
ludes to the Acts and the Revelation.’ 

Besides these testimonies of Papias, we have those 
of others who occupied a similar position with him, 
preserved to us in fragments by Irenezeus. 

He records sentences uttered by “the elders, dis- 


1 The testimony of Papias, as recorded by Eusebius, is as follows: 
“Mark having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately 
whatsoever he remembered. It was not, however, in exact order that 
he related the sayings or deeds of Christ. For he neither heard the 
Lord nor accompanied Him. But afterwards, as I said, he accompa- 
nied Peter, who accommodated his instructions to the necessities (of his 
hearers), but with no intention of giving a regular narrative of the 
Lord’s sayings. Wherefore Mark made no mistake in thus writing 
some things as he remembered them. For of one thing he took special 
care, not to omit anything he had heard, and not to put anything fic- 
titious into the statements. This is what is related by Papias regard- 
ing Mark; but with regard to Matthew he has made the following 
statements: Matthew put together the oracles (of the Lord) in the 
Hebrew language, and each one interpreted them as best he could.” 
In the introduction to his books Papias says: “If, then, any one who 
attended on the elders came, I asked him minutely after their sayings 
—what Andrew or Peter said, or what was said by Philip, or by 
Thomas, or by James, or by John, or by Matthew, or by any other of 
the Lord’s disciples: which things Aristion and the presbyter John, 
the disciples of the Lord, say. For I imagined that what was to be 
got from books was not so profitable to me as what came from the 
living and abiding voice."—Apost. Fathers. Ante-Nicene Lib., pp. 
442, 446. 

* Upon the lives and testimony of Polycarp and Papias, see the 
valuable treatise of Bishop Lightfoot, Hssays on the Work Entitled Es- 


says on Supernatural Religion, London and New York, 1889; also his 
Biblical Essays, 1893. 
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. ciples of the Apostles,” in which allusion is made to 
the Gospels of Matthew and of John, and the Epis- 
tles to the Romans, Corinthians, Ephesians, and prob- 
ably First Peter. (Routh, Religuie Sacre, I., 47 ff. 
Oxford, 1846.) 


§ 2. The Apologists and Martyrs. 


We now come into the period of Christian apolo- 
gists, who wrote for the express purpose of defending 
the Christian religion against the attacks of its ad- 
versaries. 

(1) First among these in the order of time is Qua- 
dratus, whom Eusebius calls a “ disciple of the A pos- 
tles,’ who addressed an Apology to the Emperor 
Hadrian, who reigned a.p. 117-138. It is said to 
have been characterized by ability and sound doc- 
trine. Only fragments of it now remain, as quoted 
by Eusebius. In one of these he says: “The works 
of our Saviour were always conspicuous, for they 
were real; both they which were healed and they 
which were raised from the dead; who were seen 
not only when they were healed or raised, but for a 
long time afterwards; not only while He dwelt on 
the earth, but also after His departure, and for a good 
while after it, insomuch that some of them have 
reached to our times.” With Quadratus may be 
mentioned Aristides, an Athenian philosopher, who 
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addressed an apology to the Emperor Hadrian some 
time between 125 and 140 a.p., containing allusions to 
the incarnation, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus. 
A Syriac translation of the work has recently been 
discovered in the convent of St. Catharine on Mt. 
Sinai. These two may be called the earliest Chris- 
tian apologists. 

(2) Justin, the Philosopher and Martyr, born in 
Shechem (Sichem, Flavia Neapolis, Nablus), Samaria, 
about A.D. 103; converted to Christianity a.p. 133 ; 
taught in Ephesus, Alexandria, and Rome, and in the 
intermediate cities, as an evangelist. He wrote two 
Apologies, the first in a.p. 147, addressed to Antoni- 
nus Pius; the second in 161-166, to Marcus Aure- 
lius. His dialogue with the Jew, Trypho, a defence 
of Christianity against Judaism, was written about 
A.p. 150. His works contain about 200 citations from 
the New Testament Scriptures. A tolerably com- 
plete life of Jesus might be compiled from them. 
Says Rawlinson ( Ast. Hv., p. 215): “No one can 
pretend to doubt that in Justin’s time the facts of 
New Testament history were received as simple 
truth, not only by himself, but by Christians gener- 
ally, in whose name his apologies were addressed to 
the emperors.” 

(8) Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, born a.p. 110, 
converted 150, died 181 (Lardner), wrote an Apology 
in three books addressed to Autolycus, a learned 
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Gentile, a Harmony of the Gospels, and some other 
works.’ 

(4) Melito, Bishop of Sardis, in Lydia, in addition 
to a number of works, the titles of which are given 
by Eusebius (7. 2’, iv. 26) and Jerome (De Vir. Zil., 
c. 24), wrote an Apology about a.p. 170-177, ad- 
dressed to Marcus Aurelius (referred to above, p. 32, 
note 3), and a Treatise or Commentary on the Reve- 
lation of St. John. 

(5) At about the same date, also, Claudius Apolli- 
naris, Bishop of Hierapolis, addressed an Apology to 
the same emperor. His other works are enumerated 
by Eusebius, 1. iv., ¢. 27, and Jerome, De Vir. Lil. 
ce. 26. 

(6) To about the same date may also be assigned 
Tatian, the Syrian Sophist, a disciple of Justin, who, 
besides numerous other treatises, wrote an Oration to 
the Greeks, and a Harmony of the Gospels called 
Dia Tessaron (Sa tecodpwv), the Arabic text of 
which, with a Latin translation, was published in 
Rome by A. Ciasca in 1888. An English translation 
now appears with introduction and notes by J. H. 
Hill, published (1894) by the Clarks of Edinburgh. 

(7) Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, wrote seven 


' Published by J. C. T. Otto. Jena, 1861. 

2 Published at Paris, 1624, in Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum, vol. i., pp. 
160-187. Comp. Adolph Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, I. i. 8, 
1882, pp. 196-232. 

£ 
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Epistles, about a.p. 171-176, addressed to the Lace- 
deemonians, the Athenians, the Nicomedians, to the 
Church in Gortyna (Crete), Amastris (Paphlagonia), 
and the Churches throughout Pontus, to the Gnos- 
sians (Crete), and to the Romans, the latter addressed 
to Soter (Swrhp), Bishop of Rome. (Euseb., H. £,, 
iv.28.) In the brief fragments which remain of the 
writings of Dionysius are to be found traces of an 
acquaintance with the Gospel of Matthew, the Acts, 
the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, and the Apoc- 
alypse. 

(8) Athenagoras, the Philosopher of Athens, wrote 
from Alexandria about a.p. 177 an Apology inscribed 
to Marcus Aurelius and Commodnus, entitled Legatzo - 
pro Christianis, and one called De Leeswrrectione. 
(Migne, Patrologia, Ser. Greeca, vol. vi.) 

(9) To this period, 170-180, also belongs Hegeszp- 
pus, the first Church historian, “who,” says Jerome, 
“composed a history of the affairs of the Church, 
from the Passion of our Lord to his own time.” 
There were five books in all, only a few fragments 
of which now remain; but the whole were in posses- 
sion of Christians under Constantine, and Eusebius 
quotes freely from them. (Mistoria Heclesiastica, ii. 
23; iii, 20, 82.) 

(10) Next in the order of time may be mentioned 
Ireneus, the disciple of Polyearp and Papias, who 
was born about a.p. 130, in Ionia of Asia Minor, and 
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who succeeded the Martyr Pothinus as Bishop of 
Lyons in Gaul. His bishopric extended from the 
persecution under Marcus Aurelius in a.p. 177, in 
which Pothinus suffered, to his own martyrdom in 
A.D. 202, under Septimius Severus. His works were 
numerous. The names of some of them are given 
by Eusebius, lib. v. 20, 26 (see, also, Ante-Nicene Chr. 
Lib., vol. v.). His work Against Heresies is the only 
one which has come down to us entire. This con- 
sists of five books, and gives abundant testimony to 
the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, twelve of 
Paul’s Epistles, 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and Revela- 
tion, which last is expressly ascribed to John, the be- 
loved disciple. 

‘He says that the Four Evangelists are the four 
columns of the Church ... and sees in this number 
four a peculiar appointment of the Creator of the 
world. Most interesting is his own account of his 
interview with Polycarp, and of that aged martyr’s 
testimonies to the early facts of Christianity. He 
says in his letter to Florinus: “ While I was yet a 
boy I saw thee, in Lower Asia, with Polycarp, dis- 
tinguishing thyself in the royal court, and endeavor- 
ing to gain his approbation. For those things which 
then transpired I hold better in memory than such 
as have happened recently; for events which hap- 
pened in infancy seem to grow with the mind, and 
to become part of ourselves; so that I can recall the 
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very place where the blessed Polycarp used to sit 
and teach, his going out and his coming in, his mode 
of life, his appearance, the style of his address to thie 
people, his familiar intercourse with St. John and 
with the rest of those who had seen the Lord, and 
how he remembered their sayings; whatever he had 
heard from them concerning our Lord, His miracles 
and mode of teaching, Polycarp, being instructed by 
those who were eye-witnesses of the Word, recounted 
in strict agreement with the Scriptures.” His works 
were published by Erasmus at Basle in 1526. Other 
editions have appeared, among the latest of which is 
one by W. Wigan Harvey, Cambridge, England, 
1857. 

(11) Hardly less important is the testimony de- 
rived from the works of the learned //ippolytus, the 
pupil of Irenzeus (born about a.p. 170 and martyred 
in a.p. 235), Bishop of Portus, at the mouth of the 
Tiber, from a.p. 198 to 235, nearly forty years. He 
was a voluminous writer, and the first preacher of 
note in the Church of Rome after Clement. A list 
of his works, somewhat imperfect, is given by Euse- 
bius, 7. Z., vi. 22, and Jerome, De Vir. Lil.,c. 61. (See 
A. N. Chr. Lib., vol. ix.) In 1842 a manuscript was 
discovered at Mount Athos which proves to be a 
long-lost work of this Father Against all Heresies. 
It isa work of great interest and value. Bunsen 
gives extracts from it in his Hzppolytus and His 
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Age. It was published first at Oxford, in 1851, by 
E. Miller; and much better edited, with a Latin ver- 
sion, by Duncker and Schneidewin, Gottingen, 1859. 
It was probably written about a.p. 225 (Biblioth. Sac., 
X., p. 220). In 1886 a commentary of Hippolytus on 
the prophecy of Daniel came to light by the discov- 
ery and publication of the whole of the fourth book 
by M. Georgiades. It treats of chapters 7-12 of the 
Prophecy, and discusses the birth and death of Christ 
and the history of Christmas. Hippolytus was final- 
ly banished to the mines of Sardinia, and there put 
to death on account of his faith. His remains were 
afterwards brought back to Portus, and a church 
erected over his grave. 


§ 8. The Catechetical Schools of Alexandria and 
Carthage 


We now approach the period in the history of the 
Church distinguished by the establishment and grow- 
ing influence of the Catechetical School of Alewan- 
dria. 

This institution, whose teachers and pupils were 
among the ablest of antiquity, began to have a dis- 
tinctive and recognized existence about a.p. 160, and 
continued to flourish till about a.p. 395. It seems 
to have originated in a mere school of catechumens. 
It eventually became a fountain of profound learn- 
ing and world-wide influence. The first permanent 
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teacher of whom we have definite knowledge was 
Panteenus, although Athenagoras is alleged by some 
to have preceded him (a.p. 160-181). Panteenus 
taught from 181 to about 189, and was succeeded by 
Clement.’ Clement died about a.p. 220, and Origen” 
followed him (b. 186, appointed teacher 203, d. 254). 
Contemporary with Clement and the Greek school 
was the establishment of the Western Theological 
School in North Africa, which was founded by Ter- 
tullian (b. Carthage 160, converted 190, d. 240), and 
originated the Latin ecclesiastical language, its teach- 
ers being Latins. Of these, Cyprian,’ Bishop of Car- 
thage (b. 200, converted 246, d. Sept. 14, 258), was 
contemporary with Origen. These were followed in 
both schools by a succession of eminent teachers and 
writers whose names and works take a prominent 
place in the history of the third and fourth centuries 
—Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria (247-265), Greg- 
ory Thaumaturgus (244-270), Theognostus (261-280), 
Eusebius the Historian, Bishop of Czesarea (270-340), 
Athanasius (296-873), and Didymus (3814-394) of 


} Titus Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, born in Athens, became 
Christian and presbyter in Alexandria; disciple of Pantenus. His 
works, in 4 vols., published by William Dindorf, Oxford, 1869. 

2 Origenes Alexandrinus. Works published by C. H. E. Lommatzsch 
in 25 vols., Berlin, 1881-48. Homo ille mirificus ... qui libros in- 
numerabiles scripsit (Tisch. p. 1146). 

3 Thascius Cecilius Cyprianus, Bishop of Carthage. Works pub- 
lished by William Hartel, Vienna, 1868. 
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the Greek, and Arnobius (280-330), Lactantius (260- 
340), Hilary (320-368), Ambrose (340-397), Au- 
gustine (354-430) of the Latin school. 

Table III. presents a comparative diagram intend- 
ed to illustrate the position occupied by the Christian 
Fathers relatively to each other in the order of time. 
It will be noticed that there has been no period since 
the beginning of the second century in which there 
were not living several prominent leaders of the 
Church, whose works are still extant. For example, 
during the first half of the second century seven 
Christian writers were contemporaneous; and during 
the second half of the same century no less than ten 
lived and wrote. All these men must have been more 
or less familiar with each other. Of course, the 
names in the later periods might have been greatly 
multiplied if space had permitted. 

In Table V. the reader will find a list of references 
to the canonical books by ecclesiastical writers from 
the second to the fourth century; and in Table VI. 
a record of the authoritative judgments upon the 
disputed books by leaders of the Church in all its 
branches throughout the Empire during the first 
three centuries. If he will compare these references 
with what is said about the works of Tacitus on p. 37, 
note 1, it may help him to form a conception of the 
strength of Patristic testimony as an evidence of the 
authenticity of the Christian Scriptures. Indeed, the 
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classic writers can bear no comparison in the matter 
of quotations or references. There is a single possi- 
ble allusion to the Annals of Tacitus in a work of 
the fifth century. Herodotus is quoted only once 
for two centuries after his death. Thucydides for 
the same period is not quoted at all. Livy was not 
quoted for a century after he wrote ; and the Roman 
History of Velleius Paterculus (mentioned in our list 
on p. 21, note 1,as among the authcrs anterior to the 
Christian era) has, we are informed by Dr. Salmon, 
“eome down to us in a single very corrupt manu- 
script, and the book is only once quoted by Priscian, | 
a grammarian of the sixth century.” (See McCly- 
mont, Zhe New Testament and its Writers, p. 5. 
New York, 1893.) 


CHAPTER V 
DATA FURNISHED BY OPPONENTS AND BY MONUMENTS 
§ 1. Evidence furnished by Heretical Writings 


PARALLEL with the evidence of a Christian litera- 
ture is the testimony furnished by those who opposed 
Christianity or were accused of perverting its doc- 
trines. In the act of contending with the truth they 
incidentally prove the existence of the records and 
writings whose lessons they oppose or misinterpret. 
Says Irenzeus, in his work Against Heresies: “Such 
is the certain truth of our Gospels that the heretics 
themselves bear testimony to them, every one of them 
endeavoring to prove his particular doctrines from 
thence. But the Ebionites may be confuted from 
the Gospel of Matthew, which alone they receive. 
Marcion useth only the Gospel of Luke, and that 
mutilated. Nevertheless, from what he retains, it 
may be shown that he blasphemes the one only God. 
They who divide Jesus from Christ, and say that 
Christ always remained impassible, while Jesus suf- 
fered, prefer the Gospel of Mark. However, if they 
read with a love of truth they may thence be con- 
vinced of their error. The Valentinians receive the 
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Gospel of John entire, in order to prove their pairs 
of eons; and by that Gospel they may be. confuted, 
as I have shown in the first book of this Work. 
(Ad Heor., II. ii. 7, Lardner’s translation.) 

Our knowledge of the ancient heretical writings 
is derived mainly from the replies to them now found 
in the works of Christian Fathers, especially those of 
Irenzeus, Tertullian, and Eusebius. If we take the 
latter for a guide, our list would begin with Simon 
Magus. Eusebius says: “From Menander, successor 
of Simon, proceeded two leaders of heresies, Saturni- 
nus of Antioch and Basilides of Alexandria, who set 
up schools of their hateful doctrine, one in Syria, the 
other in Egypt.” (H. Ziv. 7.) It is probable, how- 
ever, that before Saturninus we should notice Cerin- 
thus, who flourished, according to Le Clere, about the 
year 80, though Basnage puts him at a.p. 101.. 

It will suffice for our present purpose merely to 
give a list of the more prominent (so-called) heretical 
writers, with their probable dates. A full account 
of them and their doctrines may be found in Lard- 
ner’s works. 


Simon Magus of Samaria ca 
Menander, the Gnostic of Samaria 

Saturninus of Antioch) =. «8... sea boutele 
Carpocrates of Alexandria. . . .... . “* 120 


1 Works of Ireneus. The ed. of W. Harvey, Cambridge, 1857-58, is 
good. 
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A.D, 


Basilides of Alexandria . , , ee eaboutnes 
Marcion, of Pontus, disciple of Cena te se aoe te 40 
Valentinus, founder of the Valentinians . . . ‘ 140 
Cerdonvot Rome= . Be a oy Mee ea 
Leucius, or Lucian, disciple. a eroon Seok. ere. wes) 
pHeracicon,the Vialentinign’.~: . . . ...» . ‘160 
Theodotus, the Valentinian. . aes, aw be ee 160 
Apelles, of Asia, disciple of BG rcou. Sos ete are well 
Marcus, founder of the Marcosians eke a GO 
Hermogenes, of Africa . . . Wages ee apes Tene ee eA) 
Montanus, founder of Mi cataeien Pe eee yelp mL 
Cassian, the Docete .. . Rahat ee LOO) 
Theodotus, ‘‘the tanner,” of care fee ee me a OD 
Praxeas, of Africa (7). 5 . Se ets oe 096 
Artemon, ‘‘the Unitarian” Marder) nee pee se ee 200 


§ 2. Hvidence from Tangible Memorials 


We have said in the outset that if the facts of 
Gospel history are authentic, they must have left be- 
hind them tangible relics, material structures, memo- 
rial stones, which would have been familiar to the 
people of the days of Constantine. There is abun- 
dant evidence that such memorials did exist all over 
the empire. 

In the first place, the tombstones of the Martyrs, 
sacredly cherished, were like mile-stones of history, 
connecting the third century with apostolic times. 
In the Roman Catacombs, extending beneath the 
Imperial City through hundreds of miles’ of exca- 


1 Mr. Spencer Northcote estimates an aggregate of 900 miles of 
streets and 7,000,000 graves. 
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vated streets, were to be found thousands of graves 
still bearing the emblems of the Christian faith, still 
sacred to the memory of those who had sealed their 
testimony with their blood, the date of whose martyr- 
dom extended back to the days of cruel Nero, and ot 
Paul himself. 

Multitudes of these still exist, and their testimony 
is unequivocal. Not only the personal history of the 
Martyrs, but historical scenes in the Old and New 
Testaments are plainly depicted upon them. The 
adoration of the Magi, their interview with Herod, 
the baptism of Christ by John, the healing of the 
paralytic, the turning of water into wine, the feeding 
of the five thousand, the raising of Lazarus, the Last 
Supper, Peter walking on the sea, Pilate washing his 
hands before the people, ete. The parables of our 
Lord—the Good Shepherd, the Sower, the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins—are there delineated.’ 

The symbols of Christian faith—the cross (but 
never the crucifix), the dove, the olive-branch, the 
anchor, the fish—all yet bear witness to New Testa- 
ment revelation, and in those days must have been 
tenfold more significant, as the individual cases were 
more familiar. 

In Alexandria, also, are similar catacombs, one of 
which was opened twenty-six years since (1869), and 


1 See Rawlinson’s Hist. Huidences. 
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was visited by the writer. There is no reason to 
doubt that similar memorials of Christian and mar- 
tyred dead were to be found in the days of Constan- 
tine in all parts of the empire. 

We are not to forget, also, that the conversion of 
Constantine marks the era of the identification of 
sites and the localities of sacred scenes in Palestine 
and elsewhere. The foundations of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre were laid in Jerusalem by Con- 
stantine in a.p. 326, and the dedication took place in 
335. The place of the nativity, the tomb of Lazarus, 
the Garden of Gethsemane, the chamber of the sup- 
per, the place of baptism, and a hundred other local- 
ities dear to the Christian heart, were more or less 
definitely pointed out by a reverent local tradition. 
Untrustworthy and superstitious as much of that 
tradition undoubtedly was, it nevertheless exhibits 
the universal and unquestioning belief of the facts 
which it commemorates. 

We have already seen that church edifices were in 
existence all over the empire, some of them very ele- 
gant. The Churches which built them must have 
had a history reaching back a century or more. Some 
of them must have ‘had tangible and documentary 
relics of primitive times. We have allusion to some- 
thing of this kind in the works of Tertullian (a.p. 
160-240) of Carthage. “Come now,” he says, ad- 
dressing one who had taken an erroneous view of 
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Scriptural salvation—*“ come now, thou who wilt ex- 
ercise thy curiosity more profitably in the business 
of thy salvation, run through the Apostolic Churches, 
in which the very chairs of the Apostles still preside 
—in which their authentic (or original?) letters are 
recited, sounding forth the voice and representing 
the countenance of each. Is Achaia near you, you 
have Corinth. If you are not far from Macedonia, 
you have Thessalonica. If you are near to Italy, you 
have Rome, from whence, also, our assertion will be 
readily confirmed.” ’ 

The Governors of Roman provinces were accus- 
tomed to send to Rome accounts of remarkable trans- 
actions, which were preserved in the Roman archives. 
Pontius Pilate is said to have given an account of 
the death and resurrection of Christ in his memoirs 
of Jewish affairs, called Acta Pilate. 

Eusebius (a.p. 815), referring to them, says: 
“Our Saviour’s resurrection being much talked of 


1 De Presc. Heret. exxxvi. (Ante-Nicene Lib., vol. ii., p.42). It has 
been customary to discredit these statements as extravagant and un- 
trustworthy; and so they may be, but there surely is no intrinsic im- 
probability in the thing itself. Papyrus manuscripts exist and are 
legible to-day, which bear dates more than three thousand years old. 
Documents on common paper may be found in good preservation in 
nearly every town in England several hundred years older than were 
these to which Tertullian refers. The original records of the Plymouth 
Colony ave in the County Court-house at Plymouth, in the handwrit- 
ing of Governor Bradford; and many original letters of the Pilgrim 
Fathers are extant. 
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throughout Palestine, Pilate informed the Emperor 
ot it.” 

It was the constant practice of primitive Chris- 
tians, when disputing with the Gentiles, to appeal to 
these Acts, or records, thus deposited in the archives 
of the empire. 

Thus Justin, in his first Apology, having quoted 
the prophecy (Is. xxxv..6) of the miracles of Christ, 
adds, “ And that He did these things you may know 
from the Acts of Pontius Pilate.” ’ 

Tertullian, after describing the crucifixion, resur- 
rection, and ascension,® says: “Of all these things 
relating to Christ, Pilate himself, in conscience al- 
ready a Christian, sent an account to Tiberius, then 
Emperor.” Of Christ’s death he writes thus: “ At 
the same moment daylight disappeared, while the 
sun was at the meridian. Those who knew not that 
this was also predicted concerning Christ supposed 
it to be an eclipse. And ye still have this event re- 
lated in your archives.” 

To this class of visible facts might be added the 
universally practised Christian ordinances, Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, which were in some sense 


1 See Lardner, Heath. Test., ch. ii. (vol. vi., p- 607 seq.). Documents 
purporting to be copies of these Acts have from time to time appeared, 


but are unauthentie. 
2 Works, Ante-Nicene Lib., vol. ii., pp. 47, 48. 
3 Apology, c. 21. 
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monumental, testifying by their perpetual recurrence, 
and by the uniform Christian explanation of them, 
to the great central truths which they were designed 


to commemorate. 


8 3. Retrospective View—Concluding Remarks 


We have thus reviewed, in chronological order, 
the principal testimonies—Pagan, Christian, Heret- 
ical, and Monumental—to the authenticity of the sa- 
cred record, which are found to span the interval be- 
tween the Christian era and the age of Constantine. 

Let us now take a retrospective view, resuming 
the standpoint assumed in the first chapter, by the 
side of a believer, at the beginning of the fourth 
century. 

We find him living in an age when “the intellect- 
ual powers of man have become almost entirely 
absorbed in religions controversies” (see Table IL., 
under date a.p. 310). 

We find thousands of Christian Churches all over 
the empire (ch. ii., p. 6), many of which claim to have 
had a continuous history since the Apostles founded 
them, with edifices, manuscript records, relics, and 
tombstones extending through the whole period 
(ch. v., p. 45). We find catechetical schools at Alex- 
andria and Carthage, which are now over a century 
old, whose present teachers are the eminent Eusebius 
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and Athanasius among the Greeks, and Arnobius and 
Lactantius among the Latins; while the Fathers tell 
us of Clement and Tertullian, of Origen and Cyprian, 
who have preceded them. We find in the libraries 
of these schools the works of an unbroken chain of 
ecclesiastical writers extending back to the pupils of 
the Apostle John. We find a parallel succession of 
heretical writings and of the controversies they have 
elicited based upon the recognized authenticity of 
New Testament books. We find that a large pro- 
portion of all the Pagan writers of the period, whose 
themes would’ permit them to do so, have taken no- 
tice of the growing power of Christianity. We find 
a history of persecution in the archives of the empire, 
in the published appeals and defences of Christians, 
in the annals of Christian and heathen historians, in 
the Catacombs of Rome and Alexandria, and still 
more indelibly recorded in the hearts of Christian 
people, in the family traditions, in the precious mem- 
ories of fathers and mothers, of bishops and presby- 
ters, who were among the victims. 

If we had found, besides all this, an ambitious 
critic who undertook to set up an ingenious theory 
that the historical statements of New Testament 
history were fabulous, that the Roman empire was 
imposed upon, that Christianity had no historical 
foundation, that it was the offspring of fertile imag- 


inations, that a “myth” had sprung up in the full 
5 
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splendor of the first Augustan age, what should we 
have said to him? What would any intelligent Ro- 
man have said to him? 

But ancient literature furnishes no such example 
of critical temerity. In all the voluminous works 
of controversy, of attack and defence of the Chris- 
tian Religion which have come down to us from that 
day, not one, either Pagan or Christian, attempts to 
deny the reality of the main events which form the 

‘basis of Gospel history. 

Such adversaries as Celsus, and Porphyry, and 
Hierocles, writing extensive and labored arguments 
against Christianity, do not think of disputing the 
historical character of the main facts on which it is 
based. They discuss the doings of Jesus and the 
teachings of Paul and Peter as of persons whose gen- 
eral historical existence and the substance of whose 
history nobody questions. 

There is the usual amount of misrepresentation of 
their conduct and misconception of their doctrine, 
but not a word about their mythical origin. ‘This 
discovery was reserved for the astute metaphysicians 
of the nineteenth century ! 

“When faith,” says Rawlinson, “is a matter of 
life and death, men do not lightly take up with the 
first creed which happens to hit their fancy, nor do 
they place themselves openly in the ranks of a per- 
secuted sect, unless they have well weighed the 
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claims of the religion which it professes.” It is 
clear that the early converts had means of ascertain- 
ing the historic accuracy of the Christian records 
very much beyond our own, To assume that they 
did not use. them when so much was at stake is to 
deny them the average share of common-sense. It 
is to affirm the occurrence of a greater miracle than 


any recorded in the New Testament. 


Norg.—The work of Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, kritisch bearbettet, ap- 
peared at Tiibingen in 1835. The denial of the supernatural had its 
natural sequence in the denial of the historical verity of those acts 
and words which constitute the Christ of the New Testament, the 
greatest miracle of history. The Gospels, therefore, could not be rec- 
ords of fact, but legendary embodiments of the pious conceptions of 
primitive Christians. According to Strauss, the true Son of God, who 
was born of the Holy Spirit, who worked miracles, died and rose again, 
is humanity itself, an abstraction impossible to be realized in the act- 
ual, but nevertheless an ideal which the Christian imagination had 
personified in Jesus of Nazareth. 

The effect of this formulation of the logical tendencies of their phi- 
losophy was somewhat startling to the friends as well as to the oppo- 
nents of the extreme rationalistic school of interpretation. The field 
of controversy was shifted from theories to facts. A new impulse was 
given to historical inquiry and to critical exegesis, the fruits of which 
have enriched the German and English literature with many works of 
great value. Among these we have space only to mention a very few, 
such as Neander, Das Leben Jesu Christi (1837; English translation, 
New York, 1848); W. H. Mill, On the Attempted Application of Pan- 
theistic Principles to the Theory and Historie Criticism of the Gospels 
(London, 1840-44); Norton, On the Genuineness of the Gospels (Lon- 
don, 1847). 

In 1864 there appeared a second work of Strauss, entitled Das 
Leben Jesu fiir das Deutsche Volk, in which he found it needful to 
supplement his mythical theory by including wanton fraud for theo- 
logical purposes, charging wilful falsification upon the promulgators 


of the Gospel histories. 
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The general theory of Strauss is reviewed in the Did. Sacra for 
1845 by H. B. Hackett, and in the Mew Hnglander for 1864 by G. P. 
Fisher, and the Mew Life of Jesus is discussed in the Bib. Sacra for 
1866 by J. I. Mombert, and in the Journal of Sac. Lit. for 1865-66-67, 
by C. A. Row. 

The last thirty years have produced many valuable treatises upon 
the life of Jesus, founded on the true historical and critical basis, such 
as those of De Pressensé (Paris and London, 1865), Farrar (London, 
1874), Geikie (London, 1877), Edensheim (London and New York, 
1886). 

The student will also find profit in a careful reading of some of the 
special works upon the evidences of Christianity which have been re- 
ferred to in the foregoing pages, such as Rawlinson’s Historical Hui- 
dences (London, 1859 ; Boston, 1860); Row’s Bampton Lectwres (1877) ; 
The Logic of Christian Evidences (1880), by G. F. Wright, of Oberlin, 
Ohio; and The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, by Ezra Abbot, D.D., 
LL.D. (Boston, 1880). 
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§ 1. History of the Canonical Books 


Our general survey of the field has demonstrated 
the practicability of arriving at trustworthy data for 
tracing the history of the New Testament books. 

We may, therefore, treat them like other. subjects 
of historical research, and proceed to a direct account 
of their origin and subsequent disposition. 

Each of the books which now go to make up the 
New Testament canon was the outgrowth of circum- 
stances in the life or labors of the author, very much. 
as- books have ever been. The Letters of Paul and 
other New Testament books were written at periods 
and for a purpose more or less plainly manifest in 
their tenor, or in Luke’s record of the events which 
attended the growth of the primitive Church. This 
is not the place for particular discussion of these 
events, nor is it easy to give precise dates for the 
origin of any of the books, but it will be sufficient 
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for our present purpose to indicate an approximate 
arrangement of dates somewhat in the following 


order : 
First Epistle to Thessa- A.D. 

lonians . from Corinth, about 53-55 
Second Hpistle to Thes- 

salonians ~ oo Cormth: «© 838-55 
Epistle to Galatians. ‘« Ephesus, COO.) 
First Epistle to Corin- 

thians= «4 s... 2. | wplhesus; OD G7 Bis, 
Second Epistle to Co- 

rinthians. Philippi SPOTS 
Epistle to Romans . “Corinth; «58-60 
Epistle of James «« Jerusalem, «62, 63 
Epistles to Ephesians, 

Colossians, Philemon, 

Philippians, Hebrews; 

Luke, Acts . Se ROmMel, ‘© 63-67 
First Peter ‘* Babylon (Rome?), ‘‘ 64 
First Timothy “« Macedonia, “64-66 
PLUS ay Fe ee DEES “64-66 
Second Timothy. . , ‘“‘ Rome, “© 66-68 
Second Peter . te otk (?) CT ROL AGS 
Gospel of Matthew .- «Judea, << 68, 69 
Gospel of Mark . «Rome, 68.69 
Epistle of Jude . «Jerusalem, «68-90 
Gospel of John . ‘« Ephesus, << 78-90 
Revelation of St.John. ‘‘ Ephesus, «81-96? 
First, Second, and Third 

Epistles of John . «« Ephesus, «97-100 


It thus appears that all the books which now com- 
pose the New Testament were written during the 
last half of the first century. 


They were doubtless written upon papyrus,’ chiefly 


19 John 12: “Having many things to write unto you, I would not 
write with paper (xaern¢) and ink; but I trust to come unto you,” 
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by the hands of amanuenses,’ with a reed,’ and con- 
veyed to their several destinations by messengers. 
After having been publicly read in the Churches to 
which they were sent,’ or by the individuals to whom 
they were addressed, the documents, both epistolary 
and historical, were multiplied by copying, the copies 
being sent to other Churches,‘ or purchased by in- 
dividuals. This work of transcription must have 
hastened the defacement and decay of the originals, 
though they were undoubtedly preserved for many 
years with great care. 

On the other hand, the multiplication of copies 
and their public reading in the Churches tended to 
secure the sacred books from destruction or interpo- 
lation. So rapid was this diffusion, and so universal 


ete. Yet parchment was in occasional though not familiar use at the 
time the New Testament books were written. 2 Timothy iv. 18. 

1 Rom. xvi. 22: “I, Tertius, who wrote this Epistle, salute you in 
the Lord.” 

23 John 13: “I had many things to write, but I will not with ink 
and pen («dXapoc) write unto thee.” : 

31 Thess. v.27: “I charge you by the Lord that this Epistle be 
read unto all the holy brethren.” 

4 Col. iv. 16: ‘And when this Epistle is read among you, cause that 
it be read also in the Church of the Laodiceans ; and that ye likewise 
read the Epistle from Laodicea.” . 

> Norton, in his work On the Genwineness of the Gospels, has made 
some calculations which tend to show that as many as 60,000 copies 
of the Gospels were circulated among Christians at the end of the sec- 
ond century. Vol. i., pp. 28-34 (London, 1847). Jerome (831-420) 
says that there was a copy of the original of the Gospel by Matthew 
in Hebrew in the library of Pamphilus at Ceesarea extant in his day. 


Catalog. Scriptor. Lecles., cap. iii. 
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the practice of public reading from the first, that as 
early as A.D. 68 we find Peter alluding to the Epistles 
of Paul collectively as familiar to his readers, and as 
classed in the same category with the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament.’ 

Similar allusions are found in the writings of Igna- 
tius,’ a.p. 109-115, and in the Hpistle of Barnabas,’ 
A.v. 71-182. 

Justin the Martyr, in his rst Apology to Antoni- 
nus Pius, in a.p. 147, has this remark: “On the day 
called Sunday there is an assembly of all those re- 
siding in cities and in the country, and then the 
memoirs (Ta aropuvnpovedpata) of the Apostles or 
the writings of the Prophets are read as long as time’ 
permits (wéypus éyywpe?). Then, when the reader 
has finished, the President (apoecr#s) delivers an 
exhortation to encourage the audience in imitation 


of these noble examples.” (Apol. L, ¢. 67.) 


§ 2. Formation of the Canon 


This collective and public use of the books of the 
New Testament soon grew into the formation of a 


19 Peter iii. 16: “Which they that are unlearned and unstable 
wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures (we kai rac Nouac ypapac), 
unto their own destruction.” 

2 Tonatii, Epistola ad Philadelphenses, cap. v. 

3 The reference in this Epistle to Matt. xxii. 14, by the formula ° 
yéiypanra, “It is written,” has already been alluded to in note to 
page 40. 
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. “canon,” or rule of discrimination between writings 
which were regarded as inspired or authoritative, 
and “those without,” or “ uncanonical.”’ The ex- 
ample of an Old Testament canon being already 
before them, it was natural that the Church should 
very early ascribe a similar rank to the records of 
the life and ministry of Jesus and to the didactic 
writings of His Apostles. Traces of such an ascrip- 
tion are found as early as Theophilus of Antioch, 
169-181 (ad Autolycum, iii. 12), who mentions the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Gospels as of equal au- 
thority, and expressly names Jolin as among those 
“moved by the Spirit,” quoting John i. 1 (ad Autol., 
ii. 22). 

A somewhat remarkable evidence of the early ven- 
eration for the acknowledged New Testament writ- 
ings, and their separation from all other books, 
appears in the controversy which arose with the 
heretic Marcion, about a.p. 140. This bold and in- 
fluential schismatic was born in the latter part of the 
first century at Sinope, in Paphlagonia. His father 
-was Bishop of the Church in that place, and he be- 
came a disciple, but was early excluded for immoral- 
ity or heresy, and went to Rome, where he became a 


1 Westcott adopts as his definition of the Canon of Scripture: “The 
collection of books which forms the original and authoritative written 
rule of the faith and practice of the Christian Church.” (Art. “Canon,” 
Smith’s Bib. Dict.) 
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teacher (140-170) and the founder of a sect. He ad- 
mitted the Epistles of Paul and a Gospel which he 
regarded as Pauline, though he does not name the 
author. This Gospel was obviously no other than 
the Gospel of Luke, but mutilated by omissions and 
alterations to suit his peculiar doctrines. 

These liberties and changes called forth a prompt 
and earnest protest on the part of leading Christian 
writers, whose discussions of the subject teem with 
evidence that at that time the Hirst Canon (contain- 
ing twenty books) was reverentially accepted by the 
great body of the Church. 

Among the distinguished opponents of Marcion 
were Justin the Martyr, Ireneus, and Tertullian. 
See Lardner, vol. ii. pp. 126, 318, ete. We have also 
independent testimony from Justin in his references 
to the New Testament, showing that each Gospel is 
distinctly recognized by him as having canonical au- 
thority. (Dial. c. Tryph., $103; also comp. Dial. § 49 
with Matt. xvii. 13; Dial. $106 with Mark iii. 16,17; 
Dial. § 105 with Luke xxiii. 46.) Irenzeus (a.p. 180), 
speaking of the New Testament writings as Divine, 
calls them the Rule or Canon of Truth, cavova 
Tis adnOelas. (Adv. Her., iii. c. 11, § 1; iv. ¢. 35, 
§ 4) 

Basilides, the Gnostic of Alexandria, who wrote 
about a.p. 117-188, quotes from the New Testament 
in the same manner as from the Old, saying yé- 
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ypamras and » ypadn’ (Hipp. Adv. Her., lib. vii. 
ec. 10, 14), ete. Several other Gnostic writers at this 
period make similar references ; showing that, to their 
view, the Christian estimate of our New Testament 
books was equal to that of the Old Testament. 


§ 3. Karly Catalogues of the Canon 


The earliest formal catalogue of the canonical 
books which has come down to us is contained in a 
curious fragment discovered, a.p. 1788, by Muratori 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan.” 

It appears from internal evidence to have been 
written about a.p. 170 in Greek, and thence trans- 
lated into Latin. It is mutilated at the beginning 
and end. It commences with a reference to Mark’s 
Gospel, and says, “The Gospel according to Luke is 
the third ;” then, after some remarks upon Luke, it 
proceeds to name the Gospel of John, the Acts, and 
thirteen Epistles of Paul (which latter are not given 
in their present order), two Epistles of John, the 
Epistle of Jude, and adds this remark : “ A pocalypses 
etiam Joannis et Petri tantum recipimus quam qui- 


dam ex nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt.” * 


1 See article on the “ Rendering of ypagy” in the Revised English 
Version, in Zhe Moral Conflict of Humanity and Other Papers, by A. 
C. Kendrick, D.D., LL.D. (Philadelphia, 1894), 

2 A transcript of the document is given, with valuable notes, in 
Westcott’s Canon of the New Testament, App. C. 

2 Westcott translates this difficult passage thus: “We receive, 
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Equally ancient and valuable is the catalogue fur- 
nished by the older Syriac Version (called ye” 
simple) of the New Testament. 

It was to have been expected that the first version 
of the recognized New Testament writings should 
be in the prevailing tongue of those who were first 
to receive the Gospel; and this one appears to have 
been made before the publication or general accept- 
ance of the Apocalypse and of Jude, 2 Peter, and 2 
and 8 John, in the Church. With these exceptions, 
it contains the whole of our present canon (viz., 
four Gospels, the Acts, fourteen Epistles of Paul, 
First John, First Peter, and James), and no other 
books. 

From the close of the second to the beginning of 
the fourth century the references to New Testament 
books, in the voluminous writings of the Christian 
moreover, the Apocalypses of John and Peter only, which [latter] some 
of our body will not have read in the Church.” A portion of the 
apochryphal ‘‘ Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter” here referred to (and 
in § 8 below, page 81) has recently been discovered. Fragments 
of a manuscript, containing parts of these works, along with thirty 
chapters of the Greek Book of Enoch, were found in the winter of 
1886-87 by workmen digging among ancient Christian graves in the 
town of Akmim, in Upper Egypt. The manuscript, which appears 
to date from about the eighth century, contains thirty-three leaves of 
parchment. The original work belongs somewhere about the middle 
of the second century. Besides confirming the reference here given, 
it is believed to bear remarkable testimony to the fourth gospel. See 
Adolph Harnack : Bruchstiicke des Huangeliums und der Apokalypse des 


Petrus, Leipsic, 1898; H. B. Sweete: The Gospel according to Peter ; 
also two lectures by J. A. Robinson and M. R. Jones, London, 1892. 
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Fathers,’ are such as show that, without formally 
enumerating them, they accepted the list of the ac- 
knowledged books given in the above catalogue as 
authoritative and inspired, and co-ordinate with the 
Old Testament. We have a quaint catalogue from 
the writings of Origen in his seventh Homily on 
Joshua (Opera xii., p. 410, Berlin, 1831), saying, in 
allusion to the trumpets blown at the fall of Jeri- 
cho: “When our Lord Jesus Christ came, whom 
Joshua (or Jesus), Son of Nun, prefigured, he sent 
out His Apostles as priests, bearing the trumpets of 
the magnificent and celestial doctrines of grace. 
First comes Matthew, who in his Gospel sounds the 
sacerdotal clarion. Mark, also, Luke, and John, 
sounds each his own trumpet; then Peter blows the 
two trumpets of his Epistles; James, also, and Jude. 
Then, notwithstanding his first blasts, John sounds 
others in his Epistle and Apocalypse, as also Luke, 
when he describes the Acts of the Apostles. Finally 
comes, moreover, he who said (1 Cor. iv. 9), ‘I think 
that God hath set forth us the Apostles last? and 
when he fulminates his fourteen Epistles, the walls 
of Jericho fall from their very foundations—all the 
machinations of idolatry and all the dogmas of phi- 
losophy.” (See Migne, Patrologia, Series Greeca, tom. 
xii. p. 858.) 


1 See Ireneeus, adv. Heer., ii. 28, § 2; iii. 11, § 8 sq. Clement of 
Alexandria, Strom., vii. 8, § 14; vi. 11, § 88. Tertullian, adv. Prax, 15. 
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Eusebius, in his Heclestastical History, vi. 25, has 
preserved another catalogue from the works of Ori- 
gen, in which he alludes to doubts respecting the 
Second Epistle of Peter, the Second and Third Epis- 
tles of John, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, on 
which last he favors the theory that its matter was 
furnished by Paul, but the form produced by another 
hand, possibly Clement’s or Luke’s.’ 


8 4. Classification of the Canon 


In the Commentary of Origen upon John xiii. 
he scems to distinguish three classes of Scripture, 
yvijowa, pix, and vd0a, genuine, mixed, and spurious, 
the second of which refers to such books as are not 
universally acknowledged. 

Eusebius has a similar classification into what he 
calls éuoAoyovusva, acknowledged, avrireyopusva, COn- 
tested, and vd0a, spurious. 

Under the first he ranks the twenty books con- 
tained in what we have called (§ 2, p. 76) the “ First 


1 The words of Origen, as quoted by Eusebius, are as follows: 

dyed d& drrogarvopevog eirouw’ dv Ore Ta BEY vonpata TOU am@ooTONoU 
toriv x) O& dpdowc Kai n obvOeare arouynpovetcarroe Twog [Ta aroo- 
roducd Kal warepel cxodoypagnoarTéc Twoc] Ta eionuéva bd TOU 
diwackgdov. el Tie ody ikkAnola exer TabTny THY emioTOhIy wC Tlav- 
ov, abrn evSoxipeirw Kai imi robrp. od yap eiky ot dpxator dvdpec we 
Hatdov abriy mapadedwxacr. tig dé 6 ypapac Tiy ETLOTOANY, TO MEV 
dAnGic Oede otdev, 7) OF ic Nude POacaca ioropia i770 Twwy pév AEyov- 
rwy bre KAhpne 6 yevopevoc ériokorrog Pwpaiwy Eypae THY éxtaroAyy 
id rwwy Sé bre Aovedc 0 ypawag TO ebayyédoy cai Tac Ipakec. 
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Canon,” together with the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the Apocalypse. 

Under the second class he puts the remainder of 
- our present canon, viz. the “five small Epistles,” 7.e. 
Second Epistle of Peter, James, Jude, and Second 
and Third Epistles of John. 

The third class, or vd@a, he divides into two parts, 
those which may be edifying, as the Acts of Paul, 
Shepherd of Hermas, Revelation of Peter, Epistle of 
Barnabas, and the Apostolical Constitutions, and 
others which he calls absurd and impious, such as 
the Gospels of Peter, Thomas, Matthias, and the Acts 
of Andrew, John, and others. 

It will be perceived that among the homologou- 
mena of Eusebius are two books which we have not 
ineluded in what we call the “ First Canon,” viz. the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the Revelation. 

These books seem to require a separate classifica- 
tion. In Italy and Western Europe, at the close of 
the second century, the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
not regarded as the work of Paul, and was therefore 
apparently rejected from a place in the canon, al- 
though in Alexandria it had been recognized, from 
the days of Panteenus, as Pauline and canonical, and 
this view, supported by Clement and Origen, came 
to prevail among the Eastern Greek Churches in the 
third century. 

On the other hand, the Apocalypse, though gener- 

6 
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ally received during this period, was rejected by 
Dionysius of Alexandria, and the distrust extended 
itself during the fourth century through the Church- 
es of Syria and Asia Minor. ; 

These circumstances have led some writers to 
classify these two books separately as composing a 
“ Second-first” Canon. : 

The Second Canon, so-called, consists of the five 
remaining Epistles, which Eusebius denominates 
“antilegomena.” They are all brief (constituting 
Pee5, OF gly, of the New Testament), and have never 
fully made their way to a general acceptance by the 
Church universal. 

The complete canon of the New Testament, as 
now received, was ratified at the Council of Carthage, 
A.d. 897, and from that time has been accepted by 
the Latin Church, but the Syrian Churches still re- 
tained the canon of the Peshitto, while the Churches 
of Asia Minor seem to have occupied a mean posi- 
tion, as to the Canon, between the East and the 
West. 

See Table V. for references to these books by the 
early Fathers, and Table VI. for early catalogues of 
disputed New Testament books. For a full discus- 
sion of the whole subject the student is referred to 
the larger work of Professor Westcott upon the 
Canon, or to his article on the subject in Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary. 
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Norse.—In addition to the works referred to under authenticity, p. 
67, the following may be useful: Kirx, Zhe Canon of the Holy Script- 
ures Hxamined in the Light of History (a translation and abridgment 
of Gaussen’s work), Boston, 1862; Davipson, An Introduction to the 
Study of the New Testament, Critical, Hxegetical, and Theological, Lon- 
don, 1868; Sasatier, Hssai sur les Sources de la Vie de Jesus, Paris, 
1866; Reuss, La Bible, a new translation, with introduction and com- 
mentary, Paris, 1874, ff.; Cuarreris, Canonicity, London, 1880; The 
New Testament Scriptures, their Claims, History, and Authority, New 
York, 1882; M‘Crymonz, Zhe New Testament and its Writers, New 
York and London, 1893. 

Finally, and especially, see the works of Wrstcorr above referred 
to, viz., An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 3d ed., Cambridge, 
1867; The Bible in the Church, London, 1864; and the History of the 
Canon of the New Testament, 5th ed., London, 1881. 

A tolerably full bibliography of the subject may be found by a com- 
parison of Winer, Handbuch der Theologischen Litteratur, 3d ed., 
Leipsic, 1838, for older works, with the article Canon du Nouveau 
Testament, by Prof. SapatteR, in the Hncyclopédie des Sciences Reli- 
gieuses, vol. ii., Paris, 1877. 
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§ 1. Form of Manuscripts and Style of Writing 


We have already remarked (Part II. § 1) that the 
New Testament books were doubtless first written 
upon papyrus, and that the originals disappeared 
very early. This material being very perishable, no 
_ copy of the New Testament upon it has come down 
to us except a small fragment of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. Nor indeed have we any manu- 
scripts in the form of rolls, as in the case of the Old 
Testament. A few are in folio, but they are mostly 
in quarto or a smaller form. The material of the 
older class is parchment, made from the skins of 
sheep, goats, calves, or asses, or vellum, made from 
the skins of very young calves or other animals. 
Sometimes the sheets have been used a second time, 
the first writing having been erased, in which case 
they are called palimpsests. Cotton paper came into 
use about the tenth century, and was commonly sub- 
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stituted for parchment in the thirteenth ; linen paper 
was also employed from the twelfth century onward. | 
The older manuscripts are written in uncial or capi- 
tal letters, usually disconnected.’ At about the tenth 
century appeared the cursive manuscripts (or minus- 
cules) in small letters and a running hand. (See 
Table VII.) 

The earliest manuscripts had no divisions of words 
or sentences, except to indicate the beginning of a 
new paragraph, nor any accents or breathings. The 
first trace of interpunction is the use of a dot at the 
top of the line, to divide sentences. This became 
frequent by the middle of the fifth century. In the 
Sinaitic and the Vatican manuscripts, about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century, it is comparatively rare. 

In a.p. 458 Euthalius, Deacon of Alexandria, after- 
wards Bishop of Sulci, in Sardinia, issued copies of 
the Epistles of Paul, in which the text was divided 
into short lines according to the sense; and soon 
after a.p. 460 he prepared similar copies of the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles. He called this otrynddv ypa- 
weuv, “writing by rows or lines.” Hence this method 
of writing has been termed “stichometry.” 

Whether accents and breathings were introduced 


a@ prima manu into any of our MSS. of the New 


1 Uncia signifies “an inch.” The term seems to have had its ori- 
gin in an expression of Jerome in his preface to Job: “ Uncialibus, 
ut vulgo aiunt, literis, onera magis exarata quam codices.” 
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Testament before the seventh or eighth century is a 
question on which paleographers differ. It is certain 
that their use in earlier manuscripts was at least very 
unfrequent. In the uncial MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment generally, and in very many of the cursives, 
the so-called dota subscript does not appear. In the 
earlier cursives, which have the letter at all, it is ad- 
script, t.e. written in the same line with the other 
letters. 

It results from all that has been said that the 
punctuation of the text, the determination of accents 
and. breathings, the insertion of iota subscript, and 
the division of words in the later manuscripts are of 
no authority. On these points every scholar has a 
right to exercise his own judgment. 


§ 2. Divisions of the Teat 


There is a division according to sense to be found 
in two manuscripts, the Codex Vaticanus (B of the 
fourth century) and Codex Zacynthius (& of the 
eighth century), which is undoubtedly very ancient. 
According to this the New Testament is divided into 
sections of unequal length marked by numerals in 
the margin. Of these sections Matthew has 170, 
Mark 62, Luke 152, and John 80. In the Vatican 
MS. the Acts has two sets, of which the longer and 
more ancient numbers 36, while the more recent has 
69. The first 42 of these later chapters are also 
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found in the margin of the Codex Sinaiticus. The 
Pauline Epistles are, in the older notation, reckoned 
as one book, and they with the Catholic Epistles 
have also two sets of sections, with some peculiarities 
of arrangement, fully described by Scrivener, which 
go to show that the older sections were copied from 
some yet older document, in which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews preceded that to the Ephesians. 

Another very ancient division of the Gospels is 
found in Codices Alexandrinus and Ephraemi, of the 
fifth century, and in later MSS. very_ generally, in 
which the sections or chapters are called rirAou, be- 
cause a title or summary of contents is appended to 
the numeral which designates them. A table of 
these r/rhoe or chapters is also usually prefixed to 
each Gospel. A curious fact about them is that in 
each of the Gospels they commence their designation 
and enumeration with what should be the second sec- 
tion, apparently because the general title of the book 
was regarded as sufficient to designate the first. 
Thus the first rirhoe in Matthew, rept rov paywr, 
“Concerning the Magi,’ begins with our second 
chapter. Of these zi7Ao., Matthew has 68, Mark 48, 
Luke 83, and John 18. 

There is a division of the Acts and Epistles into 
kepadaa or chapters, to answer the same purpose as 
the rizhoe of the Gospels, which is of still later date 
and of uncertain origin. It was used by Euthalius, 
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and after his time became common. The Apoca- 
lypse was divided by Andreas, Bishop of Ceesarea, in 
Cappadocia, about a.p. 500, into twenty-four Adyou 
or chapters, and each of these into three ceparaca or 
sections. 

We will now notice the so-called “ Ammonian 
(more properly Eusebian) Sections” and the “ Kuse- 
bian Canons,” or tables which are connected with 
them. The object of these sections was to facilitate 
the finding of the passages which in one or more of 
the Gospels are parallel or similar to a particular 
part of another. Their length, which is very un- 
equal, is determined solely by their relation to paral- 
lel passages. Sometimes two, and in one instance 
(John xix. 6) three, of them are found within the 
limits of a single verse of our modern division. Of 
these sections, numbered consecutively in each Gos- 
pel, Matthew has 355, Mark 233 (as originally divid- 
ed), Luke 342, and John 232, the numbers being 
noted in the margin. Under the number of each 
section in most manuscripts we find, in red ink, the 
number of the canon to which it belongs, according 
to the plan of Eusebius. He distributed the num- 
bers representing these sections into ten tables, called 
“eanons,” the first of which, in four columns, gives 
the sections that correspond to one another in all 
four of the Gospels; the next three exhibit the sec- 
tions parallel in three Gospels, viz. (2) Matthew, 


7 
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Mark, Luke, (3) Matthew, Luke, John, (4) Matthew, 
Mark, John; the next five, the sections parallel in 
two Gospels, viz. (5) Matthew, Luke, (6) Matthew, 
Mark, (7) Matthew, John, (8) Luke, Mark, (9) Luke, 
John; while the tenth enumerates the sections pe- 
culiar to each single Gospel. In MSS. these tables 
were prefixed to the volume containing the Gospels. 
An example will show how they were used. Take 
the account of the healing of the leper, Matt. viii. 1- 
4. Against this passage we shall find in the margin 
Ey=63, that being the number of the section, and 
under it 3=2, the number of the “ canon” or table 
in which it belongs. Turning then to the second 
Eusebian table, we find opposite to 63 in Matthew, 
18 as the parallel section in Mark, and 38 as the par- 
allel section in Luke, which passages may readily be 
found by these numbers. In some MSS., to save the 
trouble of turning to the tables for this information, 
the parallel sections are noted at the bottom of the 
page. 

The earliest MS. in which the Eusebian sections 
and canons are found is the Sinaitie (fourth century), 
where they were added, as Tischendorf thinks, not @ 
prima manu, but by a very early hand. They are 
also noted in the Codex Alexandrinus (fifth century). 
Some manuscripts have the sections without the 


canons. 


Ammonius of Alexandria, early in the third cen- 
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tury, prepared a Harmony of the Gospels by taking 
Matthew as the basis, and placing in parallel columns 
by the side of the text of this Gospel the similar 
passages in the other three Gospels. This, of course, 
involved a disarrangement of their text. The work 
of Ammonius suggested to Eusebius, as he himself 
tells us, the idea of accomplishing the same object. 
by a different method; but it is to Eusebius rather 
than to Ammonius that the existing division into sec- 
tions, as well as their arrangement in canons, should 
probably be ascribed. 

The original authority on the whole subject is the 
Epistle of Eusebius to Carpianus, published in Tisch- 
endorf’s New Testament, ed. 1859, vol.i., p. Ixxiv. ff, 
and in many editions of the Greek New Testament. 
The present division of the New Testament into 
chapters was made by Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro 
(Hugh de St. Cher) about a.p. 1248; that into verses 
first appeared in Robert Stephens’s edition of the 
Greek Testament, published at Geneva in 1551.’ It 
was made by him while on a horseback journey from 
Paris to Lyons. 

1 See a valuable article on the division of the Greek New Testament 
into verses, with thé variations in respect to the yerse-division found 
“in about fifty of the principal editions,” furnished for the Prolegomena 
of Tischendorf’s 8th ed., by Ezra Abbott, a translation of which is 


published among the Critical Essays of Dr, Abbot (Boston, 1888) by 
Dr. Thayer, of Cambridge. 
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§ 3. Classification of M: anuscripts 


Manuscripts classified as to contents consist of (1) 
copies of the whole New Testament, as Codex Si- 
naiticus (%), Codex Alexandrinus (A), and Codex 
Ephraemi (CO), the two latter being somewhat muti- ° 
lated : (2) copies of portions, such as the Gospels alone, 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles, the Pauline Epistles, 
‘or the Apocalypse, and (8) Lectionaries or Church 
Lesson books. 

In three of the principal Greek MSS., Algona 
nus, Vaticanus, and Ephraemi, in the Peshitto text of 
the Syriac version, in the old Latin version, and in 
the majority of the Greek cursives, the order of the 
books is that given above, viz.: Gospels, Acts, Catho- 
lic Epistles, Pauline Epistles, and Apocalypse ; and 
this order has been adopted by the leading editors of 
the text—Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and in 
the Westcott-Hort edition. 

To this order, however, there are some noticeable 
exceptions. In Codex Sinaiticus (x), Montfortianus 
(61), Leicestrencis (69), Fabri (90), Canonici (522), 
Brit. Mus. King’s lib. (Act. 20), and some Latin 
codices, the Pauline Epistles precede the Acts. The 
order of our English Bible (Gospels, Acts, Pauline 
Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse) appears in 
the canon of Muratori (4.p. 170), in the lists of Euse- 
bius, Evcl. Hist., iii. 25 (a.v. 270-340), Gregory Na- 
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zienzen (A.D. 370), Amphilochius (a.p. 370), Rufinus, 
and of the two councils of Carthage (a.p. 897 and 
419), as well as of some later Fathers, in Codex Ami- 
atinus of the Vulgate version, and in the Greek ecur- 
sive MSS. Act. 4, 68, 119, 120, 134, 214, 215, 290, 
223. It was the order adopted in the editions of the 
Greek New Testament published by Erasmus, Ger- 
belius, Cephaleeus, Stephen, Beza, and the Elzevirs. 
As it was found in most of the editions of the Vul- 
gate version, it became, by the decree of the Council 
of Trent (4.p. 1546), the established order of the 
Western Church. 

The four Gospels are usually found in their pres- 
ent order, z.e. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, but 
in Codex Monacensis (X) the order is exactly re- 
versed. In Codex Bezze (D) they stand, Matthew, 
John, Luke, Mark ; in Codex Fabri (90), John, Luke, 
Matthew, Mark; and in the Curetonian Syriac, Mat- 
thew, Mark, John, Luke. 

Lectionaries, or Church Service books, containing 
extracts for daily service throughout the year, are 
taken either from the Gospels, and called Lvangelis- 
taria—see Table IX., E. (1), or from the Acts and 
Epistles, and called Apostoli or Praxapostol. A 
full table of Greek Church Lessons may be found in 
Scrivener’s Zntroduction, 4th ed., pp. 80-89. The 
whole number of manuscripts (including Lection- 
aries) now known to exist is about 3600, of which 
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only about 100 are uncials, and the rest cursives. 
Most of the latter class have not been collated. 


§ 4. Uncial Manuscripts 


Table VIII. in this hand-book presents a list of 
the Uncial Manuscripts, so far as at present known, 
arranged in the order of their probable date, with 
their designation, present place of deposit, contents 
and history. A fuller account of these, and of nearly 
all known New Testament manuscripts, may be 
found in Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s 
8th ed. of the Greek New Testament, published 
(in Latin) at Leipsic, 1884-1894, pp. 1428. A less 
complete and accurate, but very helpful compendium 
in English, is the 4th edition of Scrivener’s Introdue- 
tion to the Oriticism of the New Testament, edited, 
since the decease of the author, by Rev. Edward Mil- 
ler (2 vols., London and New York, 1894, pp. 418, 
498). We can afford space here only for a brief 
notice of a few of the principal uncials. 

x. Copex Sinarricus was discovered by Professor 
Tischendorf, in 1859, at the convent of St. Catherine, ~ 
on Mount Sinai, where forty-three leaves of the Sep- 
tuagint, which afterwards proved to be a part of the 
same manuscript, had been found by him in 1844. 
It consists of 3464 leaves of thin yellowish vellum, 
made from the finest skins of antelopes (as Tischen- 
dorf thinks), 134 inches by 14% inches in size; 199 
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leaves contain portions of the Septuagint version. 
There are four columns on a page of forty-eight lines 
each, except in the poetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, which are written in orfyou, and have but two 
columns each. The forty-three leaves of the Sinaitie 
MS., discovered by Tischendorf in 1844, were pub- 
lished by him at Leipsic in 1846, under the name of 
Codex F riderico-Augustanus, Adding these to the 
199 leaves already mentioned, the Sinaitie MS. con- 
tains the following parts of the Septuagint: 1 Chron. 
ix. 27-xix. 17; Ezra, ix. 9-x. 44; Nehemiah, Esther, 
Tobit, Judith, lst and 4th Maccabees, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Lam. i. 1-ii. 20; the last nine of the Minor 
Prophets, viz. Joel to Malachi, inclusive; and the 
poetical books, in the following order: Psalms, Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Wisdom of Solomon, 
Ecclesiasticus (or Wisdom of Siracides), Job. In ad- 
dition to the above, a small fragment of a leaf, con- 
taining Gen. xxiv. 9, 10, 41-43, was picked up by 
Tischendorf in 1853, and published in vol. ii. of his 
Monumenta (1857), p. 821; and parts of two leaves 
found by Abp. Porfiri, in the binding of certain 
MSS., were published by Tischendorf in his Appen- 
dix codicum celeb. Sin. Vat. Alex., 1867, pp. 3-6. 
These contain Gen. xxiii. 19-xxiv. 4; xxiv. 5-85 9, 
109014217, 18, 19; 25-27; 30-33; 36-41; 41- 
43; 48-46; Num. v. 26-30; vi. 5, 6; 11,12; 17, 18; 
99-97; vii. 4, 5; 12, 13; 15-20. The remaining 1474 
a 
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leaves contain the whole New Testament, the Epistle 
of Barnabas, and a part of the Shepherd of Hermas. 
On the margin of the New Testament part are the 
so-called Ammonian sections and Eusebian canons, 
apparently not by the original scribe, but, as Tisch- 
endorf thinks, by a contemporary hand. The rirAoe 
are wanting. There are numerous corrections, some 
of which seem to have been by the original scribe, 
and others by a contemporary reviser, whom Tisch- 
endorf designates 8*; others were made by two writ- 
ers of the sixth century (&»), and many by a later 
hand belonging to the seventh century (8°); besides 
which are corrections of a still later date. In all, 
Tischendorf finds in the New Testament the work 
of ten different correctors. In the order of New 
Testament books the Pauline Epistles precede the 
Acts and Catholic Epistles, the Epistle to the He- 
brews following 2 Thessalonians. 

Through the munificence of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, a beautiful edition of the MS., printed in fac- 
simile type, was published at St. Petersburg in 1862, 
in four folio volumes. The edition was limited to 
300 copies, 100 of which were given to Tischendorf, 
and were mostly put on sale, while the remainder 
were distributed as presents by the Russian Govern- 
ment. In 1863, the New Testament part of the MS., 
together with the Barnabas and Hermas, was pub- 
lished by Tischendorf at Leipsic, in quarto, in ordi- 
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nary Greek type, but representing the MS. line for 
line, and with the Prolegomena somewhat enlarged ; 
and in 1864 (with the date 1865) appeared Tischen- 
dorf’s Novum Testamentum Grace. Ex Sinaitico 
codice . . . Vaticana wtemque Hlzeviriana lectione 
notata. A supplement to this, containing correc- 
tions, was prefixed to his Responsa ad Calumnias 
Lomanas ; Lips., 1870. 

A. Copex ALpxanprints was placed in the British 
Museum at its formation in 1753. It was originally 
sent as a present from Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, to Charles I., and was probably brought 
from Alexandria by him. It is a quarto, thirteen 
inches high and ten broad, consisting of 773 leaves, 
of which 639 belong to the Old Testament, each page 
being divided into two columns of fifty lines each. 

Some of the reasons for assigning its date to the 
fifth century are thus stated by Scrivener: ‘The 
presence of the canons of Eusebius (a.p. 268-340 ?) 
and of the Epistles to Marcellinus by the great Ath- 
anasius, Patriarch of Alexandria (800 %-378), before 
the Psalms, place a limit in one direction, while the 
absence of the Euthalian divisions of the Acts and 
Epistles, which came into vogue very soon after A.D. 
458, and the shortness of the broypagat, appear toler- 
ably decisive against a later date than a.p. 450.” 

This MS. contains the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, except that part of a leaf has been torn out, so 
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that Gen. xiv. 14-17, xv. 1-5, 16-19, xvi. 6-9, are 
wanting ; also one leaf containing 1 Sam. xii. 18—xiv. 
9, and nine leaves containing Ps. xlix. (1.) 20-Ixxix. 
(Ixxx.) 11. It is the basis of the editions of the 
LXX., by Grabe (Oxford, 1707-1720 ), Breitinger 
(Zurich, 1730-1782), and Field (1859 ye aebne Old 
Testament text was published in facsimile type, 
under the editorship of H. H. Baber, London, 1816- 
1828, four vols. fol. The New Testament part of 
the MS. was published in facsimile type by C. G. 
Woide, London, 1786, fol. ; in ordinary type by B. EE 
Cowper, London, 1860, 8vo, and a beautiful photo- 
graphic facsimile has been issued by the Trustees of 
the British Museum (1880). Woide’s Wotitia Co- 
dicis Alecandrini, with notes by G. L. Spohn, Leips., 
1790, 8vo, is useful. 

In the New Testament the following portions are 
wanting: Matt. i. 1-xxv. 6; John vi. 50-vili. 52; 2 
Cor. iv. 13-xii. 7: unfortunately, also, many letters 
have been cut away from the edges of the leaves in 
binding. The MS. contains also the First Epistle of 
Clement (three leaves wanting), and a part of the 
Second. 

The text of this manuscript in the Gospels agrees 
much more frequently with that of the later (in dis- 
tinction from the earlier) uncials than it does in the 
rest of the New Testament. 


B. Copex Vaticanus is a quarto volume in the 
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Vatican Library, numbered 1209. It appears in the 
earliest catalogue of the library in 1475, and was very 
probably placed there at the foundation of the libra- 
ry by Pope Nicholas V. in 1448. It consists of 759 
leaves of thin vellum, 142 of which belong to the 
New Testament. The text has three columns on a 
page, and forty-two lines to the column, with no in- 
tervals between words except at the end of a para- 
graph. It contains the New Testament complete 
down to Hebrews ix. 14, breaking off in the middle 
of a word, xaOa-. The rest of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Apocalypse are written in a com- 
paratively recent hand. In the Old Testament it 
wants the larger part of the Book of Genesis (the 
MS. begins Gen. xlvi. 28, rod), Ps. ev. (evi.) 27- 
Cxxxvii. (exxxviil.) 6, and the Books of Maccabees. 
Tt was the main foundation of the Roman edition of 
the Septuagint (1586, in corrected copies 1587), 
which has been the basis of most subsequent edi- 
tions; eg., those of Pearson (1665), Bos (1709), 
Holmes and Parsons (1798-1827), and Tischendorf 
(1850, 6th ed. 1880). 

Formerly textual critics had to depend mainly for 
their knowledge of the New Testament text of this 
MS. on the imperfect collations of Bartolocci (1669, 
first used by Scholz, 1830-86), Mico (for Bentley, 
published by Ford, 1799), and Birch (1788-1801). 
The text of the whole manuscript was first published 
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by Cardinal Mai, Rome, 1857, in five vols., folio (the 
New Testament also separately by Vercellone, 1859) ; 
but this edition was unsatisfactory, and was wholly 
superseded by the magnificent edition, in facsimile 
type, published by Vercellone, Cozza, Sergio, and 
Fabiani, the concluding volume of which was pub- 
lished in 1881. Then, in 1889, appeared the photo- 
graphic facsimile, produced under the care of the 
Abbate Cozza-Luzi. 

In reference to this MS. the following works still 
have value: Tischendorf, Vovwm Testamentum Vati- 
canum, Leipsic, 1867, and Appendia ad Novum Test. 
Vat. (1869), in which he reviews the Roman edition 
(1868) of the New Testament part of the MS. See, 
also, Tischendorf’s Appendia Codicwm celeberrimo- 
pum, Sin., Vat. Alex. (1867), and Responsa ad Ca- 
lumnias Romanas (1870). In the Prolegomena to 
Tischendorf’s Vouwm Test. Vat., edited by Dr. Caspar 
René Gregory, will be found the best account of the 
MS. from a paleeographical point of view. He ad- 
duces plausible arguments to show that the scribe D, 
who wrote six leaves of the New Testament part of 
the Sinaitic MS., is identical with the scribe: who 
wrote the New Testament in the Vatican MS. He 
would assign both MSS. to about the middle of the 
fourth century. 

See, also, Ezra Abbot, Comparative Antiquity of 
the Sinaitie and Vatican MSS., in the Journal of 
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the American Oriental Society, vol. x., pp. 189-200 ; 
republished in a posthumous volume edited by 
Prof. J. H. Thayer, entitled, Zhe Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, and other Critical Essays, Boston, 
1888. 

The Vatican MS. has corrections by a contempo- 
rary scribe, whom Tischendorf designates in his 
eighth edition of the New Testament by B?, and by 
another of the tenth or eleventh century, B*, who re- 
touched the faded ink of the MS. throughout, and 
supplied accents and breathings, except when words 
were accidentally repeated. 

In a critical point of view, the text of this MS. 
seems on the whole decidedly superior to that of any 
other of our New Testament codices. So judge 
Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, Lightfoot and Weiss. 
Next in value is the Sinaitic, to which Tischendorf 
is disposed to give the preference. But it must 
not be supposed that every reading which they both 
support is genuine. A very different view of the 
character of these MSS. is taken by Burgon and 
McClellan, who regard them as singularly vicious 
and corrupt. In regard to the omissions of Cod. B., 
see § 10, 5, p. 123; for facsimile, see Table VII. 

C. Coprx Epurarmi is a palimpsest MS. in the 
National Library of Paris (No. 9), containing portions 
of the Old Testament on 64 leaves, and of the New 
on 145 leaves. In the twelfth century the ancient 
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writing was effaced to receive certain Greek works 
of Ephraem, the Syrian Father. In the sixteenth 
century it was brought to Florence from the East, 
probably by Andrew John Lascar, and was brought 
into France by Queen Catherine de Medici. In 
1834 an attempt was made to restore the original 
writing by the use of a chemical preparation, which 
has defaced the vellum with stains of various colors. 
It was collated by Wetstein in 1716, and a fine edi- 
tion was published by Tischendorf in 1843-45. The 
entire Epistles of 2 John and 2 Thessalonians are 
lost. Of the rest of the New Testament the follow- 
ing portions remain: Matthew i. 2-v. 155 vil. 5—xvil. 
96; xviii. Q8—xxii. 20; xxiii. 17—-xxiv. 105 xxiv. 45- 
Kkv. 80; xxvi. 22-xxvii. 11; xxvii. 47-xxvii. 14; 
Mark i. 1%-vi. 81; viii. .5—xii. 29; xiii, 19-xvi. 20; 
Luke i. 2-ii. 5; ii. 42-Uii. 21; iv. 25—-vi. 4; vi. 87—-vil. 
16 or 17; vili. Q8-xil. 3; xix. 42=xx. 275 xxi, 21— 
xxii. 19; xxiii. Q5—-xxiv..7; xxiv. 46-53; John i. 3— 
Als ili. 838=v. 165 vin d8oulie8 | vile J+ a elle xo 
46; xiii. 8-xiv._75 xvi. Q1—xvili. 36; xx. 26—xxi. 25; 
Acts i..2-iv. 83 v. 85-x. 42; xiii. l—-xvi. 36; xx. 10= 
xxi. 80; xxii. 91—xxili. 18; xxiv. 15-xxvi. 19; xxvii. 
16—xxviii. 4; James i. 1-iv. 2; 1 Peter i. 2-1v. 5; 2 
Peter i. 1-1 John iv. 2; 3 John 3-15; Jude 3-25; 
Rom. i. 1-ii5 } iii G1=ix. 63 x Lexi 312 aint 
Cor. vii. 18; ix. 6-xili. 8; xv. 40-2 Cor. x. 8; Gal. i. 
20-vi. 18; Ephes. ii. 18-iv.17; Phil. i. 22-111. 5; Col. 
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i. 1-1 Thess. ti. 9; Hebrews ii. 4—vii. 26; ix. 15-x. 
245 xi. 15—xili. 25; 1 Tim. iti. 9—v.-20; vi. 21—Phile- 
mon, 25; Apoce. i. 2(?)-iii. 19; v. 14-vil. 14; vii. 17- 
vill. 4; Ix. 17—x. 10 ;- xi. 3—xvi. 135 xviii. 2-xix. 5. 

Tischendorf assigns the MS. to a date somewhat 
before the middle of the fifth century, regarding it 
(with Hug) ag a little older than the Alexandrine. 
It has been manipulated by two different correctors, 
one (0”) of the sixth century, the other (C’), a Byz- 
antine scribe, who prepared it for church use in the 
ninth century. This scribe changed the reading és, 
in 1 Tim. iii. 16, to Oeds. 

The typographical errors of Tischendorf’s edition 
of the New Testament part (1843) are corrected 
in the volume containing the Old Testament frag- 
ments (1845). ‘Tischendorf’s Prolegomena discuss 
thoroughly all questions ef interest pertaining to 
the MS. For facsimile, see Table VII. 

D. Copex Brzan, a Greek and Latin manuscript 
of the Gospels and Acts, belongs to the University 
Library at Cambridge, England. It was presented 
to the library, in 1581, by Theodore Beza. It isa 
quarto volume, ten inches by eight, with one column 
on a page, each left-hand page having the Greek 
text, and the right-hand the corresponding Latin. 
It has thirty-four lines to the page, which are ar- 
ranged in oriyot. 

The MS. has had eight or nine correctors besides 
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the original scribe, extending through several cen- 
turies. The text is peculiar, preserving in many 
cases the primitive reading, where it has been lost in 
the mass of later MSS., but, on the other hand, de- 
faced with many corruptions. “No known MS. con- 
tains so many bold and extensive interpolations (six 
hundred, it is said, in the Acts alone), countenanced, 
where they are not absolutely unsupported, chiefly 
by the Old Latin and the Curetonian versions.” 
(Scrivener.) 

The following passages are wanting: viz., in the 
Greek, Matthew i. 1-20; vi. 20-ix. 2; xxvii. 2-12; 
John i. 16-iii. 26; Acts viii. 29-x. 14; xxi. 2-10, 15- 
18; xxii. 10-20, 29-xxvili. 31; and in the Latin, 
Matt. i. 1-11; vi. 8-viii. 27; xxvi. 65-xxvii.1; John 
i. Lit. 16; Acts viii. 20-x. 4; xx. 31—-xxi. 2, 7-10; 
Xxii. 2-10; xxiii, 20-xxviil. 31. 

The MS. was published in magnificent style, in fac- 
simile type, by Thomas Kipling, Cambridge, 1793, 2 
vols. fol. Only 250 copies were printed. It is an 
uncritical edition, placing the readings of later hands 
in the text, and of the first hand in the notes. For 
all ordinary purposes it is completely superseded 
by the excellent edition of F. H. Serivener, Bezue 
Codex Cantabrigiensis, Cambridge, 1864, 4to, printed 
in ordinary type, but representing the MS. line for 
line. The Introduction to this edition is exceedingly 
thorough and valuable. He regards the MS. as writ- 
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ten early in the sixth century, probably in Gaul. 
Mr. J. Rendel Harris, in a very interesting treatise 
on the Codex Bezae, printed in the second volume 
of the Cambridge Texts and Studies, entitled “A 
study of Codex Bezae,” suggests that the Greek text 
may have been made up from the Latin. (Cam- 
bridge, 1891, pp. viii. and 272.) Compare an article 
in the Guardian, London, 1892 (May 18 and 25) [by 
William Sanday(?)]. See, also, F. H. Chase, The Old 
Syriac Element in the Text of Codex Bezae, London, 
1898. For a notice of the Latin text, see Table X. 
in this hand-book, and Tisch. Prolegomena, p. 954. 
For two remarkable interpolations in Codex D, of 
considerable length, see the large critical editions of 
the Greek Testament, on Matthew xx. 28, and Luke 
vi.5. For facsimile, see Table VII. 

It will appear by examination of Table VIIL., at 
the close of this volume, that a large accession to 
the list of Uncial MSS. has been made since the 
first edition of this hand-book was published (1880). 
Nearly forty new names are now inserted, mostly of 
fragments — one of which (T*) is of the fourth cen- 
tury —but some contain considerable portions of 
the several books of the New Testament. Codex 4, 
however (of the sixth century), has the four gospels, 
though with many leaves lost. For these additions 
to our critical apparatus, together with the much 
larger accession to the list of cursives, we are greatly 
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indebted to Dr. Gregory, of Leipsic, whose comple- 
tion of Tischendorf’s Prolegomena is a monument 
of scholarly labor. As yet the more recently discov- 
ered Uncials appear scattered in the several supple- 
ments and in the Addenda et Emendanda of the 
Prolegomena, so that our list, as now published in 
Table VIIL., is the only complete arrangement of 
them all in order. The full description of each MS., 
however, can be found only in the Prolegomena 
itself, though the larger part of them are given in 
Serivener’s Introduction (4th ed., London, 1894). 


§ 5. Cursive Manuscripts 


Of over 2000 manuscripts in the cursive (or minus- 
cule) character, written in and after the tenth cen- 
tury, a very large majority have not been thoroughly 
collated. We shall have space only to notice care- 
fully a few of the most important. For a full list 
see Table IX.’ 

1. Codex Basileensis, A. N.1V. 2, is an illuminated 
manuscript at Basle, which has been assigned to the 
tenth century. It is an octavo, of 297 leaves, with 


1 The list in Table IX. is practically an index to that of the Prole- 
gomena of Tischendorf, to which the reader is referred for full and 
aceurate particulars, For the convenience of those who have access 
only to Scrivener’s Introduction, the numbers adopted by Scrivener 
are appended in all cases (which are numerous) where they differ 
from Tischendorf. Not all of the manuscripts, however, are to be 
found in Scrivener. 
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thirty-eight lines to the page. It has the rérAou, and 
contains prolognes before the several books. It has 
also a Calendar of the Daily Lessons throughout the 
year. It has been collated by Wetstein, C. L. Roth, 
and Tregelles. It contains the Gospels, Acts, and 
Pauline Epistles, but is especially valuable only in 
the Gospels. See facsimile, Table VII. 

13. Paris (once Regius) 50 is a quarto of the 
twelfth century, highly valued by Kuster (referred 
to as Paris 6). It has the Daily Lesson Calendar. 
It, and 69, 124, 346, are regarded by some as tran- 
scripts of one archetype, whose text is not lower in 
value than the uncial Codex D.’ It contains the 
Gospels with the following omissions: Matthew i. 1- 
ii, 20; xxvi. 88-52; xxvii. 26-xxviii. 9; Mark i. 20- 
45; John xvi. 19-xvii. 11; xxi. 2-25. 

22. Paris (once Legius) 72 (formerly Colbertinus 
2467) is a quarto of the eleventh century, which has 
some remarkable readings, though the manuscript is 
very imperfectly known. It contains the Gospels, » 
except Matthew i. 1-ii. 2; John xiv. 22-xvi. 27. It 
eminently deserves a new collation. 

33. Paris 14 is a folio of the eleventh century, 
called also Codex Oolbertinus 2844, and, by Mill, 
Colbertinus 8. It contains some of the Prophets 
and all the New Testament except the Apocalypse. 


1 See Ferrar and Abbott, Collation of Four Important Manuscripts 
of the Gospels (Dublin, 1877). 
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(It is numbered 13 in Acts, and 17 in the Pauline 
Epistles.) The text is one of the most valuable, re- 
sembling Codd. B, D, L more than any other cursive. 
Carefully collated by Tregelles in 1850. Mutilated: 
Mark ix. 31—-xi. 11; xiii. 11—xiv. 50; Luke xxi. 38— 
xxiii. 26. Scrivener has a facsimile. 

38. Of the Apocalypse, No. 579 in the Vatican 
Library at Rome, is an octavo manuscript of the fit- 
teenth (Scrivener, thirteenth) century, on cotton pa- 
per, but has a text of remarkable value. Collated by 
Birch, but much more thoroughly by B. H. Alford. 

40. Of the Acts (Pauline Epp. 46, Apoe. 12), in 
the Vatican Library at Rome (Alexandrino - Vat. 
179), is a quarto manuscript of the eleventh century, 
which, containing the labors of Euthalius on the Acts 
and Epistles, was made by L. A. Zacagni the basis of 
his edition of the Prologues, ete., of Euthalius, pub- 
lished in his Collectanea Mon. Vet. Ecclesie Gr. et 
Lat., Rome, 1698. Tischendorf called it “Codex 
admodum insignis.” The latter part of Titus (from 
ill, 3), Philemon, and the Apocalypse are in-a later 
hand. me 

47. Of the Pauline Epistles (Bodl..Roe 16), is a 
folio manuscript of the eleventh ‘and twelfth cen- 
turies, with a text much resembling that of Codex A. 
After Mill, Tregelles thoroughly collated it for his 
edition of the New Testament. It has a catena, used 
by Cramer. Catena, vols. v. and vi. 
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61. Codex Montfortianus is a manuscript whose 
chief interest has grown out of its connection with 
the famous passage 1 John v. 7 and the printed text 
of Erasmus. It is an octavo manuscript at Trinity 
College, Dublin, belonging to the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century. Erasmus refers to it as “Codex 
Britannicus.” It appears to have been the work of 
three or four successive scribes. It contains the 
whole New Testament, the Acts and Catholic Epis- 
tles being numbered 34, the Pauline Epistles 40, and 
the Apocalypse 92, as they appear in our tables of 
cursive manuscripts. Dr. Dobbin, the last collator, 
thinks that the Acts and Epistles were transcribed 
from Codex 33 of the Acts (No. 39 of the Pauline 
Epistles), and the Apocalypse from Codex 69 (see 
below). The part containing the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles was probably written after the year 1500, 
and the text of the Three Heavenly Witnesses bears 
marks of having been translated from the Latin. See 
Tregelles, Text. Crit. pp. 213-217. 

61. Of the Acts is the designation now given to a 
cursive copy of the Acts discovered by Tischendorf 
in Egypt in 1853, and sold to the British Museum in 
1854 (B. M. Addit. 20,003). It was formerly called 
lot, i.e. Londinensis Tischendorfianus. It is dated 
April 20, 1044, Collated by Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
and Serivener. 297 verses are wanting, viz. ch. iv. 


8—vii. 17; xvil. 28-xxiil. 9. 
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69. Of the Gospels (Acts 31, Paul 37, Apoe. 14) 
is Codex Leicestrensis, a folio of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, partly on parchment and partly on paper, now 
in the Library of the Town Council of Leicester. It 
is written on 212 leaves of 38 lines to the page. It 
has been collated by Mill, Tregelles, and Scrivener. 
The latter says of it, “No MS. of its age has a text 
so remarkable as this; less, however, in the Acts 
than in the Gospels.” Scrivener has a facsimile, v.i., 
p. 3848. It contains the whole New Testament, except 
Matthew i. 1-xviii. 15; Acts x. 45-xiv.17; Jude 7- 
25; Apoc. xviii. 7-xxii. 21. See J. R. Harris, The 
Origin of the Leicester Codex. London, 1887. 

157. Of the Gospels in the Vatican Library at 
Rome (Cod. Urb. - Vat. 2) is an octavo manuscript of 
the twelfth century, regarded by Birch as the most 
important MS. of the New Testament in the Vati- 
can, except Codex B. Very beautifully written on 
vellum, with ornaments and pictures in vermilion 
and gold. 

209. Of the Gospels (Acts 95, Paul 108, Apoe. 
46) in the Library of St. Mark at Venice ( Venet. 
10) is an octavo manuscript of the eleventh or 
twelfth century, the text of which in the Gospels is 
of remarkable value, resembling that of Codex B. 
The Apocalypse is in a later hand. Codex 205 in 
the Gospels is perhaps a copy of this MS. or was 
transcribed from the same archetype. 
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The above notices may serve as illustrations of the 
character and use of cursive manuscripts. See, also, 
the article “ New Testament,” in the American edi- 
tion of Smith’s bible Dictionary (which contains 
valuable notes by the late Prof. Ezra Abbot, of 
Cambridge), and Scrivener’s Plain Introduction to 
the Criticism of the New Testament. 


§ 6. Versions of the New Testament. 


Next to the authority of MSS. in determining the 
text of the New Testament is the evidence furnished 
by certain ancient translations, made for the benefit 
of Christian converts unable to understand the orig- 
inal Greek. Some of these versions were from a 
text much older than any now existing. 

Of course the weight of this evidence is much im- 
paired by the difficulty of estimating the degree in 
which the idioms of a language or the habits of a 
translator may have caused him to deviate from the 
exact structure of the Greek sentence. Moreover, 
we have the disadvantage of being obliged to reach 
the version through copies more or less remote from 
the original, and correspondingly liable to corrup- 
tion; and in the case of some versions (¢.g. the 
Egyptian, Ethiopic, ete.), the acquaintance of schol- 
ars with the languages themselves has been confess- 
edly imperfect. Nevertheless, after these allowances 


are made, the value of versions is still considerable, 
8 
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and in the matter of determining the authenticity of 
whole clauses or sentences inserted or omitted by 
Greek MSS. it is sometimes very great. In any 
case they are mainly valuable as witnesses to the text, 
and not as models of translation or guides to inter- 
pretation. The Peshitto Syriac, however, is regarded — 
as, on the whole, a translation of remarkable fidelity 
and excellence; and the Vulgate has high merit. 

Table X. presents a succinct view of the versions 
available for critical purposes in the order of the 
date. For a good discussion of the subject the 
student is referred to the article “Versions, An- 
cient,” by S. P. Tregelles, in Smith’s Bible Diction- 
ary, to which must be added, for the Syriac Ver- 
sions, Dr. Isaac H. Hall’s Appendix to Murdock’s 
Translation of the Syriac New Testament [6th 
ed., Boston, 1894], and for the Latin versions, the 
elaborate article “ Vulgate,” by Prof. Westcott, in 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary, and especially the re- 
cent work of Samuel Berger, HWistotre de la Vul- 
gate pendent les Premiers Siécles du Moyen Age. 
Paris, 1893. 


§ 7%. Mew Testament Citations by the Christian 
Fathers 


Among the sources of evidence for determining 
the text of the New Testament we come to notice 
finally that derived from citations of passages made 
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by early ecclesiastical writers, commonly spoken of 
as the Christian Fathers. 

For convenience of reference to these Fathers a 
complete list of them is subjoined (Table XIL., 
Parts i—ii.), with a descriptive designation and the 
time when they flourished, in assigning which the 
authority of Cave has usually been followed. 

The evidence furnished by patristic citations is 
subject to drawbacks similar to those which affect the 
versions of Scripture. Our text of the writings of 
the Fathers is itself more or less uncertain, and their 
citations are often loosely made from memory, or, if 
originally made verbatim, are liable to have been 
altered by subsequent correctors. Yet, as corrobo- 
rative testimony in regard to readings which are al- 
ready supported by manuscript authority, they have 
considerable value. Special importance is .attached 
to them in cases where a discussion has arisen among 
the early Fathers respecting variations in the reading 
of the manuscripts, cases which are not unfrequent as 
early as the days of Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome. 

The Greek Fathers most important for textual 
criticism are, in the second century, Justin Martyr 
(quotations generally free) and Irenzeus (for the most 
part preserved only in an old Latin version); for 
the end of the second or the earlier part of the thard, 
Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, and, far above 
all others, Ortezn; for the fourth, Eusebius, Atha- 
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nasius, Oyril of Jerusalem, Didymus of Alexandria, 
Epiphanius (quotations often free and text corrupt), 
Basil the Great, and Chrysostom (text considerably 
corrupted by copyists); in the fifth, Cyril of Alex- 
andria and Theodoret ; in the beginning of the szath, 
Andreas of Ceesarea (for the Apocalypse); in the 
seventh, Maximus the Confessor ; in the e¢ghth, Joan- 
nes Damascenus; in the ninth, Photius; in the tenth, 
(Ecumenius; in the eleventh, Theophylact ; and near 
the beginning of the twelfth, Kuthymius Zigabenus, 
the last three being commentators. 

The early Latin Fathers are of value in criticism 
mainly as indicating by their citations the readings 
of the Old Latin version or versions, for which they 
are, in many parts of the New Testament, our prin- 
cipal authority. Of these the most important are, 
for the end of the second century and later, Tertul- 
lian, whose quotations have been completely collected 
by Réonsch, Das Neue Test. Tertullians (Leipsic, 
1871); for the therd century, Cyprian and Novatian ; 
for the fourth, Lucifer of Cagliari, Hilary of Poitiers, 
Ambrosiaster or Hilary the Deacon, Ambrose, Ru- 
finus, and especially Jerome (Hieronymus); for the 
Jifth, Augustine; and for the scwth, Primasius (val- 
uable only in the Apocalypse). 


§ 8. Textual Criticism 


The process of endeavoring to ascertain the orig- 
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inal reading in any given passage, by a comparison 
of manuscript and other authorities, is attended with 

certain difficulties which require experience and skill 
to overcome. It does not come within the scope of ~ 
this treatise to attempt an exhaustive discussion of 
the principles which underlie the work. We can 
only hope to give an outline of the nature of the 
process, and refer the student to the special treatises 
on the subject, and to critical editions of the Greek 
New Testament, as those of Griesbach, Tischendorf, 
and Westcott and Hort, for a fuller discussion. The 
subject is one of deep interest, but involving a great 
variety of complications. With all the labors of 
critical editors in the past, from Mill and Bentley in 
the last century to Westcott and Hort in the present, 
there are still questions in regard to method and 
praxis of criticism upon which leading scholars differ. 
It is evident that all our progress is only towards a 
substantial and not a literal agreement; but every 
step towards a correct knowledge of the sacred orig- 
inals is progress, the value of which cannot be over- 


estimated. 


§ 9. The Nature of Various Readings 


Since no manuscripts are extant which date earlier 
than the fourth century, it is obvious that all now 
existing are the result of transcriptions from previ- 
ous copies, and are liable to such variations and im- 
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perfections as are incident to all copies in manuscript. 
Of course these variations multiply with the increase 
of number of different manuscripts, and with the 
lateness and frequency of their transcription. 

The variations are of different kinds: 

1. In the first place, there are two whole paragraphs 
of some importance which are wanting in some or 
many of the best MSS. and other ancient authorities, 
viz.: Mark xvi. 9-20 and John vii. 53—viil. 11. 

9. There are shorter passages which may have 
crept into the text from the margin. Among them 
is the famous interpolation in 1 John v. 7, 8. So 
also, probably, John v. 4 (the angel at the Pool of 
Bethesda), and the doxology in Matthew vi. 13; and 
perhaps the account of the bloody sweat (Luke xxii. 
43,44). Scrivener thinks that Acts viii. 37, “If thou 
believest with all thine heart,” ete., may have been 
derived from some Church ordinal, and that the last 
clauses of Rom. viii. 1 and Gal. iii. 1 are glosses of 
the transcriber. 

3. Frequently a clause is lost by what is called 
Homeoteleuton (émowrédevrov), where two clauses 
happen to end with the same word, and the tran- 
scriber’s eye passes from one to the other. Omis- 
sions from this cause occur in the Sinaitic MS. in the 
New Testament—according to Scrivener, no fewer 
than one hundred and fifteen times—though many of 
them are supplied by a later hand. 
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4, Words are sometimes mistaken one for another 
where they differ in only one or two letters. This is 
specially liable to occur in uncial MSS., where sev- 
eral letters closely resemble each other, and the words 
are not spaced. 

5. Numerous variations have arisen from the ten- 
dency to assimilate one Gospel to another by bringing 
in clauses in one Gospel which belong in the same 
connection to another evangelist. Thus the prophecy 
about the parting of the garments, found in Matt. 
XXVH. 35, was probably borrowed from the parallel 
passage in John xix. 24. So, also, Acts ix. 5, 6 has 
been interpolated from the two other accounts of 
Paul’s conversion, Acts xxvi. 14, 15, and xxii. 10. 
This, however, should rather be charged to Erasmus 
following the Vulgate, as the spurious addition does 
not seem to be found in any Greek MS. 

6. Sometimes copyists have attempted to improve 
upon their originals in citations from the Old Testa- 
ment, copying the passage more fully or more accu- 
rately than the author thought it necessary. See, for 
example, the critical editions on Matt. ii. 18; xv. 8; 
Luke iv. 18; Rom. xiii. 9; Heb. xii. 20. 

7. Several variations in the older copies arise from 
abbreviations and other peculiarities in the modes of 
writing. Prominent among these is the remarkable 
passage, 1 Tim. iii. 16 (see Scrivener, 4th ed. vol. ii. 
pp. 390-395), where the difference between OC and 
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OC (¢ and Aed¢) consists only in the presence or ab- 
sence of two horizontal strokes.’ We give a fac- 
simile of the passage in Table VII. 


1 Briefly stated, the principal authorities for the different readings 
are as follows (see Tables for explanations where needful) : 

1. In favor of 3c: & A (see below), C, F, G, and the following cursive — 
MSS., 17, 83 (see p. 109), 78 (12th cent.), 181 (13th cent.). Versions : 
Goth., Ath. (ed. Platt), Philox. Syr. marg., and, with a relative pronoun 
which may represent either o¢ or 8, Copt., Suhidic, Pesh. Syr., Philox. 
Syr. text (so White, but Ward doubts this), Auth. (Polygl.), Arm., Erpe- 
nian Arabic, and a MS. Arabic version in the Vatican. Quotations or 
References: Origen, Basil, Epiphan., Jerome, Theod. Mopsuest., Cyr. 
Alex., Eutherius of Tyana, Gelasius (or Macarius of Jerusalem), Pope 
Martin I., Apollinarius, Chrysostom, Nestorius, and others. 

9. In favor of Gede: N° (a corrector of the twelfth century), A (cor- 
rected by a modern hand), C* (corrected in the ninth century), D° (cor- 
rected in the ninth century), K, L, P, and the great mass of cursive 
MSS.; Arabic of the Polyglot, Slavonic, and Georgian versions (all 
these versions are of little or no authority); Greg. Nyss., Didymus, 
pseudo-Athanasius, Macedonius, Euthalius (?), Theod. Stud., Theophyl. ; 
and probably pseudo - Dionysius Alexandrinus, Theodoret, Severus, 
Joannes Damascenus, Photius. 

3. In favor of 8: D, Old Lat. and Vulg. quod ; other ancient ver- 
sions may have read 6, but not probably (see above); on the other 
hand, the Old Lat. and Vulg. may have read bc, but have rendered 
quod for the sake of the grammar. The Latin Fathers (except Je- 
rome) generally read quod ; in one place pseudo-Chrysostom has 9. 

The evidence was fully reviewed by Dr. W. Hayes Ward, in an arti- 
cle in the Bibl. Sacra for January, 1865. The reading of A a prima 
manu has been disputed; and Scrivener is disposed to believe it to 
have been QC; but the matter has been very carefully examined by 
Wetstein, Porson, Tregelles, Tischendorf, Bishop Ellicott, Alford, and 
. Sir Frederick Madden, who agree that the primitive reading was dc. 
B does not contain the Epistle. 

As to the critical question, if Qed¢ were the original reading, it would 
be difficult to explain how all the leading ancient versions, represent- 
ing widely separated regions, should have dropped so important a 
word, and have substituted a relative pronoun. The reading 6¢ has 
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8. Besides these prominent causes of variation 
there are slips of the pen, trifling varieties in spell- 
ing, interchange of synonymous words, omission or 
insertion of pronouns and particles, with occasional 
attempts at correction of words whose sense seems 
obscure, which go to make up the sum of those vari- 
ous readings whose number Jooks so large. 


§ 10. Rules of Judgment in Critical Cases 


While, therefore, the testimony of the most an- 
cient manuscripts is always decisive where it is har- 
monious, which is true of the great bulk of Scripture, 
it is obvious that there will yet remain a wide margin 
for the exercise of critical judgment in cases where 
the leading authorities differ. 

The number of these unsettled points would be 
alarming if their character in the main were not so 
unimportant. That number has been estimated by 
thousands, but being chiefly orthographical or verbal, 
or at most grammatical, the instances are few in 


the best ancient authority; it is the more difficult reading, and best 
explains the origin of the others. It is adopted by Griesbach, Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, Scrivener, Alford, 
Ellicott, Wordsworth, T. 8. Green, Olshausen, Wiesinger, Huther, 
Meyer, De Wette. For a more extended discussion of this subject, 
see Burgon: Revision Revised, pp. 424-601, and the reply to it by 
Bishop Ellicott and Archdeacon Palmer, London, 1882. See, also, 
Appendix J of an interesting monograph upon Cod. 700 (604 Scrivener) 
of the Gospels, published in London, 1890, by Mr. H. C. Hoskier, of 
New York city. 
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which they affect the sense or bear upon any im- 
portant fact or doctrine. 

Nevertheless, the work of the conscientious critic 
is not done until all possible accuracy is reached, and 
the clearest possible light thrown upon what yet re- 
mains necessarily doubtful. 

To aid in this work certain principles of judgment 
have been laid down upon which critical scholars are 
pretty well agreed: 

1. In the first place’ it- has become established 
as a rule that conjectural emendations are. to be 
discarded. Unless respectable external authority 
can be found for a reading, it should not be ad- 
mitted, however plausible may seem the arguments 
in its favor. 

2. All scholars have agreed to adopt Bengel’s 
prime canon, Procliva scriptiont prestat ardua, 
“To an easy reading prefer the harder.” Copyists 
were more likely to relieve a hard construction than 
to make an easy one difficult. 

3. We may next mention the canon of Gries- 
bach, Brevior lectio preferenda est verbosiori, “ The 
briefer reading must be preferred to the longer.” 

The reasonableness of this rule results from the 
tendency of scribes to incorporate marginal notes or 
fuller parallel passages, or to amplify Old Testament 
quotations. And yet it must be modified by the 
consideration that words and clauses are sometimes 
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omitted to remove difficulties (see Bengel’s canon), 
or through Homeeoteleuton. 

4, Another more comprehensive principle may be 
thus stated: That reading is probably genuine from 
which the origin and diffusion of the others may be 
most readily explained. In practice this will usually 
be found to cover Nos. 2 and 3. We may say still 
more generally: In every question of textual crit- 
icism we have to consider what supposition will best 
explain all the facts in the case. We cannot settle 
~ these questions by any mechanical rules. 

5. In estimating the value of the evidence of dif- 
ferent MSS. their peculiar characteristics must be 
taken into account. Thus Codex D has special 
weight where it omits, as its general tendency is to 
add. Some would apply the reverse of this rule to 
Codex B.. But when Scrivener (4th ed., vol. i., p. 120) 
quotes Dr. Dobbin as finding in B no fewer than 
2556 cases of omissions of words or whole clauses, 
the fact will be less “startling” when we know, 
what Scrivener and McClellan (VWew Testament, 
vol. i., p. xxv., note) do not tell us, that his “ stand- 
ard of comparison” is no ancient or critical text, 
but “Elzevir, 1624”! See Dublin Univ. Magq., 
Noy. 1859, p. 621. The question whether what 
Dr. Dobbin calls “omissions” in B are not rather, 
in a large majority of cases, énterpolations in Elz. 
1624, cannot be thus disposed of by a cool assump- 
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tion. See Westcott and Hort, New Testament, vol. 
ii., pp. 234-237. 

6. Manuscripts differ also in the value of their 
testimony in different parts of the New Testament, 
some having a much better text of the Gospels than 
of the Epistles, and vice versa, e.g. A of the Gospels 
is quite inferior to A of the rest of the New Testa- 
ment. And, in general, experience and critical judg- 
ment are needful accurately to weigh the compara- 
tive value of manuscripts. 

The editors of our latest critical text of the New 
Testament believe that the surest progress towards 
trustworthy presumptions is to be found in the his- 
torical study of documents, to reach what is called 
“ Genealogical Evidence,” as well as in weighing the 
“Jnternal evidence of growps of documents.” — For 
an account of the methods for working out these 
problems, see the Introduction to Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek Testament, or Dr. B. B. Warfield’s 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 

The whole subject seems to be well summed up by 
Dr. Hort, where he says (Introduction, § 83): “Text- 
ual criticism fulfils its task best, that is, is most likely 
to succeed ultimately in distinguishing true readings 
from false, when it is guided by a full and clear per- 
ception of all the classes of phenomena which direct- 
ly or indirectly supply any kind of evidence, and 
when it regulates itself by such definite methods as 
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the several classes of phenomena suggest when pa- 
tiently and circumspectly studied.” 

7. With all the help in the work of textual crit- 
icism which a knowledge of these facts and principles 
may give, it is yet quite obvious that most students 
of Scripture will be mainly dependent upon the erit- 
ical judgment and skill of experts in this particular 
department of sacred learning. The materials are so 
difficult of access, and the labor of collating manu- 
scripts, and of acquiring sufficient critical skill to 
weigh them rightly, is so enormous, that Biblical 
scholars will usually find it wiser simply to learn 
how to make discriminating use of the materials 
which critical editors have furnished to their hand. 

The Christian world are under profound obliga- 
tions to the few men who, having special gifts for 
this kind of investigation, have been prompted by a 
love of the truth to consecrate their lives to unre- 
quited toil in this direction, and whose labors have 
already brought forth fruits of incalculable value to 
the Church of Christ. 

The student will find the whole subject of textual 
criticism discussed at length in the works of Scriv- 
ener, Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort, above re- 
ferred to, and in the Art. “New Testament edits 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary. See, also, Schaff’s Com- 
panion to the Greek Testament and the English Ver- 
sion (New York, 1891) ; and Scrivener’s Sia Lectures 
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on the Teat of the New Testament and the Ancient 
MSS. which Contain It (London, 1875); also, Ezra 
Abbot’s Votes on WScerivener’s Plain Introduction, 
edited by Dr. Thayer, of Cambridge, Mass., 1885. A 
useful contribution to the literature of the subject is 
the entertaining volume of the Rev. G. E. Merrill, 
The Parchments of the Faith (Philadelphia, 1894). 

As the New World is not abundantly provided 
with critical material in the shape of original manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, the author has thought 
it might be helpful to the readers of this manual to 
indicate the localities in America where such ma- 
terial may be found. He has accordingly prepared, 
in Table XI, a list of such manuscripts as have come 
to his knowledge, including those already catalogued 
in Tischendorf’s Prolegomena, with brief descrip- 
tions of them. That they are not more numerous is 
a thing to be regretted. Dr. Gregory, the distin- 
guished editor of the Prolegomena, himself an 
American, appends to his account of five American 
codices of the Vulgate version the following ad- 
monitory suggestion: “Sine dubio exstant in Amer- 
ica codices alii. Ji tamen viri Americani, quibus 
sinus nummis resonat, qui etiam Enropam, Asiam, 
Africam semper denuo percurrunt, adhue minus 
codices manu scriptos quam libros in cunabulis quae 
dicunt typis expressos amant.” 
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PART IV 


‘CHARTS AND TABLES 


The Roman Empire, Divided into Christian Nations. 

Synchronistical Tables of Civilization, B.c. 50—a.p. 330. 

Diagram of Contemporaneous Christian Fathers. 

List of Witnesses to Facts of New Testament History. 

Table of References to New Testament Books by Ecclesiastical Writers. 
Catalogues of Disputed Books. 

Facsimiles of Manuscripts of the New Testament. 

Table of the Uncial Manuscripts. 

Table of the Cursive Manuscripts, and the Lectionaries. 


American Manuscripts of the New Testament. 
Greek and Latin Fathers, arranged Chronologically and Alphabetically. 
List of the Roman Emperors, B.c. 81—a.D. 337. 





TABLE I 
CHRISTIAN NATIONS OF EUROPE 


FORMED OUT OF THE DIVISION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


(See p. 5.) 
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TABLE IV 


LIST OF WITNESSES OR ACTORS IN THE SCENES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


Grouped in 


third column. 


connection with localities in which they lived, lab: 
their names have been associated in the history of the first three 
riod to which their respective testimonies chiefly relate is given appr 
See Map at the beginning of the volume, 


ored, or wrote, and with which 
centuries. 
‘oximately in the 


The jie- 























LOCALITIES. WITNESSES. A.D. 
Curist, Aposuies, Kvangelists. 30-70 
Paul, Apostle to the Gentiles. 36-64 
Barnabas, the Apostle. 36-72 
Evodius. 50-69 
Ignatius. 69-115 
SYRIA. Saturninus, the Gnostic. 110-120 
. er Justin, Apologist and Martyr. 133-160 
Bee SO eae Taatiah the Gapecel 117-138 
esus; = F : F 
sion. Seat of Apostolic Church, Herre sue) Bishop of Antioch. feuciea 
ae of Missions to the Gen- | j).4) of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch. 260-273 
Wye: Tatian. 172-174 
Methodius, Bishop and Martyr. 290-300 
Pamphilus, Presbyter of Ceesarea. 294-309 
Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea. 260-340 
The Church at Jerusalem and Antioch. 36-300 
Paul. 40-58 
Barnabas. 45-48 
Timothy. 47-96 
Silas. 51-54 
Luke. 51-58 
Titus. 57-59 
Jobn, the Apostle. 70-100 
Cerinthus, the Jew. 70-100 
ASIA MINOR. Polycarp, Bishop and Martyr of Smyrna. 100-155 
Hadrian, the Emperor. 117-138 
Paul’s birthplace and early } Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis. 110-163 
residence. Scene of first, sec- | Pliny Secundus, Governor of Bithynia. 104-112 
ond, and third missionary la-,| Irenus, Bishop of Lyons. 177-202 
bors. John’s later home. Marcion, the Heretic. 130- 
Justin, Apologist and Martyr. 140- 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis. 177-2 
Claudius Apollinaris, Bishop of Hierapolis. 172-? 
Aristides, the Sophist. 130-180 
Theodotus, the Gnostic. 160-170 
Artemon. 200- 
The Churches at Ephesus, Smyrna, Hiera- 52-300 
i polis, and in Galatia. } a 
Paul. 52-65 
Silas. 52-54 
Luke. 52-54 
MACEDONIA and GREECE. | dimothy. ee 
Scene of Paul's second and Piya ne ‘5; pe (Epietiee) (#102) 1 ee 
third journeys. Seat of the Co- | Dion, the Sophist orator at Corinth. 109- 
rinthian Church, and of Paul’s Quadratus of Athens 196 
labors for eighteen months. Aristides of Athens, Apologist. 130- 
Dionysius. 170-176 
The Churches at Philippi, Thessalonica, Be- 
roea, and Corinth. \ 53-300 
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LIST OF WITNESSES OR ACTORS IN THE CHRISTIAN HISTORY—(Continued) 


LOCALITIES, 


ITALY. 


Scene of Paul’s imprisonment 
and place of writing his later 
Episties. 
















EGYPT. 


Scene of the flight into Egypt, 
and residence of certain persons 
who were converted on the day 
of Pentecost. 











AFRICA. 


Birthplace of Simon and Ma- 
naen. Residence of certain Pen- 
tecostal converts. 
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WITNESSES. A.D. 

| Paul. 61-66 

4 Peter (?). 61-66 
Linus, Bishop of Rome. 67-78 
Suetonius, Historian. 70-180 

| Clement, Bishop of Rome. 91-102 
Tacitus, Historian. 55-117 
Juvenal, Satirist. 80-120 
Ignatius, Martyr. 109-115 
Diognetus (?), to whom Epistle is addressed. | 130- 
Pius. 142-157 
Hadrian, Emperor. 117-188 
Cerdo. 140- 
Polycarp. 155- 
Justin. 150- 
Soter. 171- 
Celsus. 175- 
Trenzus. 177- 
Hegesippus, the Church historian. 170-180 
Galen. 130-201 
Hippolytus. 198-235 
Dion Cassius. 155-230 
Aurelian. 212-276 
The Church in Rome. 53-300 
Hadrian, Emperor. 117-1388 
Basilides. 125-140 

| Carpocrates, 120- 
Valentinus. 130-160 
Heracleon. 150- 
Justin, Martyr. 138-140 
Athenagoras. 177- 

) Catechetical School of Alexandria. 166-395 
Pantzenus, 181-190 
Clement. 190-218 
Origen. 185-254 
Dionysius. 247-265 
Gregory Thaum. 244-270 
Theognostus. 261-280 
Amelius. 263- 
Porphyry. 233-305 
Athanasius, 296-373 
Hierocles. 800— 

—— 

Apuleius, the philosopher. 160-170 
Hermogenes. 170- 

Praxeas (?). 196- 

Tertullian. 190-240 
Catechetical School of Carthage. 200-430 
Cyprian. 246-258 
Arnobius. 280-330 
Lactantius. 280-330 
Hilary. 320-368 
Ambrose. 340-397 
Augustine. 354-430 
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TABLE VI 


CATALOGUES OF DISPUTED BOOKS 


CONDENSED BY PERMISSION FROM WESTCOTT’S LIST, IN SMITH’S 


“DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE” 

































































é é 
2 2 
c=] 
8 3] |B 8 S| | 
slo\¢lo/2|¢ Eh | es pe 
ei/Si/ailgeiels Z2\si|e)/sie/8 
Biaitaiala ls glelsialal< 
I. ConcrniaR CATAL. (e) Constantinople : 
[Laodicea] (A.D. 366)../ @ | @}Q)}Q/a Chrysostom......... Q Q 
Carthage (4.D. 397)... @| @| @|@| @ | || Leontius.........-.. Q/@}Q@s/e@}e}e 
Apostolic (Council Nicephorus......... elelelelel]? 
_Quinisext)..... aeeeliQe13@) 1Q. [Quine 
IL. ORIENTAL CATAL. 
f III. OccrpENTAL Cat. 
(a) Syria: 
The Peshito Version. .| q Q (a) Africa : 
Tunilius............- Gulsealoesimcalecn ice ; 
Joann. Damase....... a}e!ele}e] a] Cod. Claromontanus.| 0 | Q || Q Q}Q 
Ebed Jesu.......--+- Q Q Augustine.......... Q/@}Q};e@};a/;e@ 
(b) Palestine : oa 
Eusebius.......-.:--|Q]? |? |? Pelle OO Lawe 
Aare of ey elelelele Canon of Muratori.. Q U Q 
elelelelele Philastrius.........- Q1/a2/Q}e@ 
JeroMe.....-0+020-- Q@}/a@}/@a}e@}e};e 
Rufinus..........-- Q@}/e@1ea/e@ie/sea 
ese Innocent........--+ Q21/Q1/Q7/Q1Q}e@ 
Key dieranaree- [Gelasius].........-. elalelelele 
OTIZEN ..2..00 0000020 qa|?|?|?}]2?]@]| Cassiodorus (Vet. 
Athanasius (f A.D. 873)} @ | @/@/@/@}e@ Irani) Sayecia. eral: Q Q Q 
(d) Asia Minor: ‘ 
Gregory Naz. (A.D. (c) Spain; 
389)... ...- Seoosnoue Q)@;/2@}e@)/ea i : 
Amphilochius (A.D Isidore of Seville....;@/Q@/@/Q@/Q|Q 
BBD). cscs sereeeeess Q Pale ? || Cod. Baroc. 206..... @)/ea@}alele@ Q| 








29—An expression of doubt. u=Uncertain reference. 
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g=Direct quotation. 
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FACSIMILES OF MANUSCRIPTS 





1. CODEX SINAITICUS, 
2. —— VATICANUS. 

3. —— ALEXANDRINUS. 
4. —— BEZH. 

5. —— ROSSANENSIS. 

6. EPHRAMI. 

7. EVANGELIUM, 3022, 

8. CODEX BASILEENSIS. 
9. —— CLAROMONTANUS. 
10. —— LAUDIANUS. 

11. —— COLBERTINUS. 
12, —— LEICESTRENSIS. 
13. —— PURPUREUS. 

14. —— AMIATINUS. 


15. —— LENOX LIBRARY VULGATE. 
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SPECIMEN OF THE CoDEX VATICANUS, CONTAINING MARK xvI. 3-8. 
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SPECIMEN PAGE OF EvanGeLium 302 (belonging to Rev. R. A. 
Benton, of Sewickley, Pa.), containing John xix. 29, mAjoavrec 
onoyyov —dm[avrov 36. This is a part of one of the twelve 
“gospels of the holy passion” (rév ayiwy maQdy), viz., No. 9. 
John xix. 25-87, or for the 9th hour of the vigil of Good Friday 


(rig ayvacg Tapaporic). 
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Codex Lavpranus: Sixth Century; Greek Text.—Acts xx. 28, 
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TABLE IX 
CURSIVE MANUSCRIPTS 


In the following lists the utmost care has been taken to secure perfect ac- 
curacy. The dates represent the judgment of Gregory (Tisch. Proleg.), To save 
space, certain omsscons (sometimes) occur, e. g., (1) full descriptions which are 
already given in other accounts of the same MS. (see MSS. Paul 270-289 comp. 
w. Acts 214-245). (2) References to Scrivener when his account adds nothing 
to our own. (3) Terms common to library designations of N. T. Greek MSS., 
viz.: Gr. [Greek], Theol., Lib., Univ., Nat., Imp., Royal (e.g. Vat. always = 
“ Rome, Vatican Greek ;” Vienna always = “ The Imperial Library of Vienna ;” 
Paris always = “The National Library of Paris ;” Athens always = “The Na- 
tional Library of Athens ;” Munich always = “Munich Reg. Gr.” [Royal Lib., 
Greek Dept.]). (4) In a few instances, the Jater of two alternative dates. All 
dates are matters of judgment, and these lists show the earliest probable date 
in the judgment of Gregory. (5) All Latin comments are quoted from Gregory. 
All MSS. are presumed to be of parchment, unless marked p ( paper). 

The term “cursive,” which is still used by Scrivener (Miller), and by West- 
cott and Hort, is retained here as being more familiar to English readers. 
“ Minuscule’’ would on some accounts be a preferable designation, since it in- 
dicates more accurately the kind of letter commonly used in these manuscripts. 





TABLE IX 
, CURSIVE MANUSCRIPTS: THEIR NUMBER, DESIGNATION, AND DATE! 
A.—CONDENSED LIST OF THE CURSIVE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE GOSPELS 


12 Basle Univ. Lib, A. N. IV. 2. | 37.P.N. C. 21. XI. or XII. 

. &, vy. Table VIL (A1P1). 38. P.N. €.200, XIII. (A19P377.) ' 

AB, 10s Uk OG Ne LN EPS 39. P.N. C. 23. XI. 

33 Viennalmp.Sup.52. XII. (A3P3.) | 40. P.N. C. 22. 2X1. or XII. 

4. Paris Nat. Lib, Gr. 84. XXIII. | 41.P.N. ©. 24. XI. 

5. P.N. 106. XIV. (A5P5.) 42. Medicus. Missing. 

6. P.N. 112. XXIII. (A6P6.) 43. Paris, Arsenal Lib. 8409, 8410. 

eg Nelo tke XII. (A54P130.) 

SOPON. 49. SSI. 44. Brit. Mus. Add. 4949. XXII. 

9. P.N. 83. 1167. . | 45, Oxf. Bodl. Baroc. 31. XIV. 

92 Oxf. Bodl. (Paper)= 9. XV. | 46. Oxf Bodl. B.29. 2IT. ov XIII. 
10. P.N.91. XTIL 47. Oxf. Bodl. Mise. 9. 2V. 
11. P. N. 121-2. XII. 48. Oxf. Bodl. Mise. 1. XXII. 
712. PO N2230. XT 49, Oxf. Bodl. Roe. 1. XI. XII.? 
13.P.N.50. XXIII. v. p. 109. 50. Oxf. Bodl. Laud. 33. 2X1. or XII. 
14.P.N.70. &. 51. Oxf. Bodl. L. 31. XIII. (AS2P88.) 
15. P.N. 64. XII. 52. Oxf. Bodl. L. 3. 1286. 
16. P.N. 54. XIV. 53. Oxf. Bodl. Seld. sup. 28. XIV. 
M7 Ro N55. oXV- 54, Oxf. Bodl. S. sup. 29. 1388. 
18. P.N.47. 1364. (A113P132R51.) | 55. Oxf. Bodl. S. 6. XIII. 
19. P.N. 189. XII. 56. Oxf. Lincoln Coll. /.18. pap. EV. 
20. P. N. 188. XI. 57. Oxf.Mag. Coll. 9. XII. (A35P41.) 
21.P.N.68. XII. 58. Oxf. New Coll. 68. XV. 
22. P.N.72. XII. v.p.10% 59. Camb. Caius Coll. 403. XII. 
23. P.N. 77. KI. or XII. 60. Camb. Un. Dd.9.69. 1297. (R10.) 
B4.-PN. 178. 2X. 61° Dublin. Trin. Coll. A. 4. 21. 
255P. N. 191. 21 XVI. (A34P40R92.) 
26-P.N. 78. XI. 62. Locality unknown, 
BaP. N11. 2X. 63. Dublin. Trin. Coll. A. 1. 8. X., XI. 
28. P.N. 379. XI. 64. Marq. of Bute. XII. or XIII. . 
29. P.N. 89. &X. 65. Brit. Mus. Harl. 5776. XI. 
30: P.N. 100. XV. 66. Cam. Trin. 0.8.3. p. XII, XII. 
302 Camb. Univ. (Paper) = 30. EV. 67. Oxf. Bodl. Misc. 76. XT. 
31. P.N. 94. XIII. XIL? 68. Oxf. Lincoln Coll. J 17. XII. 
32. P.N. 116. XII. 69. Leicester 20. KV. (A31P37R14.) 
33. P.N.14. IX.or XX. (A13P17.) | 70. Camb. Univ. Li. 2.138. XV. 
341 P.N. Coislin. 195. X. 71. London, Lambeth, 528. XII. 
35.P. N. C. 199. XI. or XII. | 72. Brit. Mus. Harl. 5647. XI. 

(A14P18R17.) 73. Oxf. Christ-Ch. Wake, 26. XII. 

36. P.N. -C. 20. 2X. 74. Oxf. Christ-Ch. Wake. 20. XIII. 





1 The designation usually indicates locality. The dates are in heavy-faced Roman num- | 
bers (X) or figures (1864). The parentheses at the end of titles contain references to other 
parts of the N. T. contained in the same MSS. In these references G stands for Gospels, 
‘\ for Acts, and Cath. Epp., P for Pauline Epp., R for Revelation, Evl. for Evangelistary, 
and Apl. for Apostolos. For abbreviations not explained in foot-notes, see Glossary. 

2 Cod. Basiliensis, v. p. 108 in this hand-book. 

3 Formerly in the convent at Corsendonck, now at Vienna. 

4 Once in the library of Bp. Coislin of Metz. Likewise the 7 MSS. which follow. 


5 Cod. Montfortianus, v. p. 111. 


174 


75. 
76. 


77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 


CURSIVE MANUSCRIPTS: THE GOSPELS 


Geneva City Lib. Gr. 19. XI. 

Vienna I. N. 300, XII. or XTII. 
(A43P49.) 

Vienna Imp. N. 154. XI. 

Pesth Nat. Mus. 2 4to Gr. 

Leyden Univ. Lib. 74. XV. 


Paris, Lib. of M. Lesoeuf. XII. 
Wanting, W.-H. ='G. 565. 
W.-H. = G. 597. 

Munich Roy. Lib. 518. XT. 
Munich Roy. Lib. 568, XT. 
Munich Roy. Lib. 569. XTII. 


Presburg Lyceum Lib. X. 
(2) Once at Treves. XII. 
(2) “ Olim Camerari.” 
Gottingen Theol. 53. 1006. 
Amstd. 186. p. XVI. (A47P14.) 
Once “Perron.” = G. 299 (?). XX. 
Basle Univ. Lib. 0.11.27. X. 
Once “ Graevii.” ‘ Perh. = 80.” 
Basle Univ. Lib. 0.11.23. p. XV. 
Oxf, Lincoln Coll. 27.16. XII. 
Oxf. Bodl. Mise. 8. paper. XV. 
Missing. Once Hirschau, Bav. 
Oxf. Bodl. E. D. Clarke. 5. XII. 
Leipsic Univ. 85. XV.or XVI. 
Pesth Univ. Lib. V.Gr.1. X. 
““Delendus est.” 
Readings of Cod. B.(W-H.=489.) 
(2) ‘‘ Perh. = G. 14 or 278.” 
Once “ Vignerii.” XK. (G. 885.2) 
Ox. Bodl. Misc.186. XII. (A48- 
P24.) 
Once Winchelsea. X. Missing. 
Oxf. Bodl. E. D. Clarke, 6. XIII. 
Vienna Imp. Suppl. Gr. 6. XI. 
Brit. Mus. Add. 5117. 1826. 
Berlin Ravianus. “ Del.” XVI. 
Oxf. Bodl. E. D. Clarke, 7. XT. 
Oxf. Bodl. E. D. Clarke, 10. XI. 
Brit. Mus, Harl. 1810. XI. 
B. M. Harl. 5540. XI. (X?) 
B. M. Harl. 5559. X. or XI. 
B. M. Harl. 5567. XII. 
B. M. Harl. 5731. p. XV. (R6.) 
Oxf. Bodl. Mise. 13. XIII. 
Paris Gr, 85. XII. or XIII. 
P.N. Sup. 185. XII. (Ev1312.) 


XII. 





| 121. Paris, St. Genev. A.0.34. 1284. 


122. Leyden,74.A. XII. (A177P219.) 
123. Vienna Imp. Nessel. 240. XT. 
124. Vienna Ip. Nessel. 188. XII. 
125. Vienna Imp. Suppl. Gr. 50. X. 
| 126. Wolfenbiittel, XVI. 6. XI. 
127. Vatican Gr. 349. XI. 
128. Vat. Gr. 356. XIII. or XIV. 
129. Vat. Gr, 358. XT. 
130. Vat. Gr. 359. pap. XV. or XVI. 
131. Vat. Gr. 360. XIV. (ATOP77.) 
132. Vat. Gr. 361, XII. or XIII. 
133. Vat. Gr. 363. XI. (A71P78.) 
134. Vat. Gr, 864. XII. 
135. Vat. Gr. 365. XX. 
136. Vat. Gr. 665, paper. XTIL 
137. Vat. Gr. 756. XI. or XII. 
138. Vat. Gr. 757, XXII. 
139. Vat. Gr. 758. XII. 
140. Vat. Gr. 1158. XII. 
141. Vat. Gr. 1160. XIII. or XIV. 
(A75P86 R40.) 
142. Vat. Gr. 1210. XI. (A76P87.) 
143. Vat. Gr. 1229. XI. 
| 144. Vat. Gr, 1254, XX. or XI. 
145. Vat. Gr. 1548. XI. 
1462,Vat. Pal. 5. XII. 
147. Vat. Pal. 89. XIV. 
148. Vat. Pal. 136. XI. 


149. Vat.Pal.171. XV. (A77P88R25.) 


150. Vat. Pal. 189. XI. 

151. Vat. Pal. 220. X. 

152. Vat. Pal. 227. XIII. 

153. Vat. Pal. 229. XIV. 

154. Vat. Reg. 28. paper. XIII. 
155. Vat. Reg. 79. XIV. 

156. Vat. Reg. 189. XII. 


157, Urbino-Vat. Gr. 2. XII. v.p.112. 


158. Vat. Reg. Pii IL. 55. 
159. Rome, Barberini 1V 


160. Rome, Barb. IV. 27. 
161. Rome, Barb. III. 71. 
162. Rome, Barb. IV. 31. 


163. Rome, Barb. V. 16. 


164. Rome, Barb. II. 38. 


165. Rome, Barb. V. 37. 
166. Rome, Barb. III. 13 
167. Rome, Barb. III. 6. 


1 For special use of the sign =, see Glossary: W-H. =. 
2 From a collection once belonging to Palatine, Elector of Bohemia. 


XI. 

5 64, (ae 
11238. 
X. or XI. 
1153. 
XI. 
1039. 

1291. 

XIII. 

XIII. 


yy 
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168. Rome, Barb. VI. 9. XIII. 
169. Rome, Vallicellianus B. 133, XI. 
170. Rome, Val. C. 61. XIII., XIV. 
171. Rome, Val. C. 73. 2d. XIV. 
172. Missing. 

1731 Vaticanus, 1983. 
174. Vat. 2002. 
175. Vat. 2080. 
176. Vat. 2113. 
Wide Vat. ?. I: 


XII. or XIII. 
1052. 
XI. (A41P194R20.) 
XITI. 

(G. 871 2). 


- 178. Rome, Angelicus, A.1.38. XII. 
“179. Rome, Angelicus, A.4.11. XII. 
180. Rome Propag. L.VI. 19. XIV. 


(A82P92R44.) 


181. “Hodie latet.” 

182. Florence, Laurent. VI.11. XIV. 
183. Flo. Lau. VI. 14. XII. 

184. Flo. Lau. VI. 15. XIU. 

185. Flo. Lau. VI. 16. XIV. 

186. Flo. Lau. VI, 18. XI. 

187. Flo. Lau. VI. 23. XII. 

188. Flo. Lau. VI. 25. XII. 

189. F.L.VI.27. XIV. (A141P239.) 
190. Flo. Lau. VI. 28. XIV. 

191. Flo. Lau. VI. 29. XII. 

192. Flo, Lau. YI. 30. XIII. 

193. Flo. Lau. VI. 32. XII. or XIII. 
194, Flo. Lau. VI. 38. XI. 

195. Flo. Lau. VI. 34, XI. 

196. Flo. Lau. VIII. 12. XII. 


197. F. Lau. VIL 14. XI. (A90.) 
198. Flo. Lau. Adil. 221. XIII. 
199. Flo. Lau. Conv. §. 160, XII. 
200. Flo. Lau. Conv.8.159. XI. 
201. B.M.Add.11887. (A91P104R94.) 
1357. 
202. Brit. Mus. Add. 14774, XII. 
203. Florence. ‘“ Not wortby of a No.” 
204. Bologna 2775. XIII. (A92P106.) 
205. Venice, M.5. XV. (A93P106R88.) 
205% Ven.M.6. XV. (A94P107R109.) 


206. Duplicate of 205, XV. 
207. Venice, Mark 8. XI. 
208. Venice, Mark 9. XI. 


209. Ven.M.10. XIV. (A95P108R46.) 
210. Venice, Mark 27. XI. or XII. 
211. Venice, Mark 639. XII. 

212. Venice, Mark 540. XI. 

213. Venice, Mark 542. XI. 








214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 


219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224, 
225. 
226. 
2217. 
228. 


229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 


242. 
243. 
244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
249. 
250. 
251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
255. 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 
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Venice, Mark 543. paper. XIV. 
Venice, Mark, 544. X. or XI. 
Perh. = G. 523 (?). Missing. 
Venice, Mark I. 3. XII. 
Vienna Imp. Nes. 28. 
(A65P57R33.) 
Vienna Imp. Nes. 821. XIII. 
Vienna I. N. 837. XIV. 
Vienna. X. 
Vienna I. N. 180. paper. XIV. 
Vienna. X. ‘No value.” 
Vienna I. Sup. Gr. 97. XII 
Vienna I. Sup. Gr. 102. 1192. 
Ese. y. 1V.17. XI. (A108P228) 


XIII. 


Esennial. y. III. 15. XIII. 

Ese. y. IV. 12. p. (A109P229.) 
XIV. 

Ese. y. IV. 21. 1140. 

Esc. yw. II. 5. 1013. 

Esc. wy. III. 6, XII. 

Esc. yw. III. 7. 1802. 

Esc. Y. II. 8. XIII. 


Copenh. 1822. 1278. (A57P72.) 
Copenhagen. 13823. pap. 13814. 
Vacat. (Readings from No. 440.) 
Moscow Holy Synod. 42. X. 
Mose. H. 8. 48. XI. 
Mose. H. 8.47. XI. 
Mose. H. 8. 49. XII. 
Dresden. A. 172. (A104P120R47.) 
XI. 
M.H.S. 380. XII. (A105P121R48.) 
Moscow Typ. 8. 13. pap. XIV. 
Moscow Typogr. S. 1. XII. 
Mose. H. S. 278. 1199, 
Mose. H. 8. 261. paper. XIV. 
Mose. H. 8. 373. XII. or XI. 
Mose. H. S. 277. 1275. 
Mose. H. 8. 94. XI. 
Mose. H.8. XIII. v.une.cod. V. 
Mose. “ Tabularii Ceesarii.” XI. 
Dresden. Roy. A. 145, XI. 
Once ‘‘ Mose. Nicephori.” X., XI. 
Dresden. Roy. A.100. X. or XI. 
Mose. H. 8. 189. XXII. or XIII: 
Mosc. H.S. 188. (Typog. 3.), IX. 
Mose. H. S. 120.= une. O., q. v. 
Dresden. Roy. A. 123. XIII. 
Mose. H. 8.45. XI. or X. 


1 Brought from the library of the Basilian monks. 
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260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 
274. 
275. 
276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 
280. 
281. 
282. 
283. 
284. 
285. 


286. 
287. 


208, Pars N. Gr. 99: Luke. 


289. 
290. 


291. 
292. 
293. 
294. 
295. 
296. 


297. 
298. 
299. 
300. 
30l. 
302. 
303. 
304. 
305. 
306. 
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Paris N. 
Paris N. 52. 
Paris N. 538. X. 

P.N.61. XII. (A117P137.) 
Paris N. 65. XII. 

Paris N. XII. 

Paris N. XIII. or XIV. 
Paris N. XII. or XIII. 
Paris N. 73. XII. 
Paris N. 74. XII. 
Paris N. 75. XII. 
Paris N. Sup. Gr. 75. 
B. M. Add. 15581. 
Paris N. 79. XIII. 
Paris N. Sup. Gr. 79. XX. 

Paris N. 80. XII. 

Paris N. 81. 1092. 

Paris N. 81.A. XI. 

Paris N. 1072. 

Paris N. XII. 

Paris N. XII. 

Paris N. XII. 

Paris N. 1176. 

Paris N. XIII. 

Paris N. XIII. 

Paris N. XV. 

Paris N. paper. 1432. 
Paris N. 98. paper. 1478. 
(Ox. Bod.Can.83: Matt. (Ser.487). 
(XV.) 
Paris Ins. 3, 4: John (Ser. 471). 
Paris N. 100. A. paper. 1625. 


Gr. 51. XIII. 
XII. 


XI. 
XI. or XII. 


Paris N.Sup.108. p. XIII, XIV. 


Paris N.118. XIII. 
Paris N.114. XIII. 


Paris N.117. Pal. 1262. 

Paris N. 118. 1291. 

Paris N. 120. XIII. 

P.N.G.123, 124. (A124P149R57.) 
XVI. 

Paris N. Sup. Gr. 140. XII. 

Paris N. Sup. Gr. 175. XII. 

Paris N. 177, X. or XI. 

Paris N. 186. XI. 

Paris N. 187. XI. or XII. 

Paris N. 193. paper. XVI. 

Pons N. 194. A. paper. 1255. 

Paris N. 194. XII. 

Paris N. 195. paper. XIII. 


Paris N. 197. XII. 








307. 
308. 
309. 
310. 
311. 
312. 
313. 
314. 
315. 
316. 
317. 
318. 
319. 
320. 
321. 
322. 
323. 
324. 
325. 
326. 
327. 
328. 
329. 
330. 


331. 
332. 
333. 
334. 
335. 
336. 
337. 
338. 
339. 
340. 
341. 
342. 
343. 
344. 
345. 
346. 
347. 
348. 
349. 
350. 
351. 
352. 
353. 
354. 
355. 


Paris N. 199. X. or XI. 

Paris N. 200. XX. or XI. 

Paris N. 201. XX. or XI. 

Paris N. 202. XII. 

Paris N. 208. XII. 

Paris N. 206. 1307. 

Paris N. 208. ges XV. 
Paris N. 209. 

Paris N. 210. ae 2 

Paris N. 211. paper. XIV. 
Paris N. 212. XII. 

Paris N. 218. XIV. or XV. 
Paris N. 231. XII. 

Paris N. 232. XII. 

Paris N. 808. XIV. is Evl. 101. 
Paris N. 815. XVI. is Evl. 14, 
Paris N. 8.118. pap. XIV., KV. 


P.N.3876. XIV. (HKvl97Ap/32.) 
Paris N. 377. XV. is Evl. 98. 
Paris N. 378. paper. XIV. 
Paris N. 380. is Evl. 99. 
Paris N. 381. is Evl. 100. 
Paris N. Coislin. 19. XII. 
gre St. Petersburg Muralt. 101. 
XII.  (A132P181.) 
P.N. Coislin. Gr.197. X.or XI. 
Turin Univ. C. IJ. 4.20. XII. 
Tur. B.I. 9.4. paper. 12045 
Tur. B. II. 8.48. XII. or XIII. 
Tur. B. III. 2. 44. paper. XVI. 
Tur. B. If. 17. 101. pap. XVI. 
Tur. B. III. 25. 52. XII. 
Tur. B. VII. 33. 835. XX. 
T.B.V.8. XIII. (A135P170R83). 
Tur. B. VII. 16. 344. XIV. 
Tur. B. VIL. 14. 350. 1296. 
Tur. B. V. 24. 149. XIII. 
Milan. Ambrosian. H.13.sup. XI. 
Milan. Ambr. G. 16. sup. X. 


Milan. Ambr. F. 17. sup. XT. 
Milan. Ambr. 8. 23. sup. XII. 
Milan. Ambr. R. 35. sup. XII. 
Milan. Ambr. B. 56. sup. 1022. 
Milan. Am. F. 61. sup. p. 13822. 
Milan. Ambr. B. 62. sup. XI. 
Milan. Ambr. B. 70. sup. XII. 
Milan. Ambr. B. 93. sup. XI. 
Milan. Ambr. M. 93. sup. XII. 
Venice. Mark. 29, XI. 

Ven. Mar, 541. XII. 
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356. 
357. 
358. 
359. 
360. 
361. 
362. 
363. 
364. 
365. 
366. 

367. 


Ven. Mar. 545. paper. XVI. 

Ven. Mar. 28. XI. 

Modena. Estensis. II. A.9. XIV. 

Mod. Es. LIT. B.16. pap. XIII. 

Parma, Roy. Lib.2319. X. or XI. 

Parma, Roy. Lib. 1821. XIII. 

Florence, L. Cony. S. 176, XIII. 

FILL.V1.13. (A144P180). XIV. 

Fl. Lau. VI. 24. XX. 

F.L.VI. 386. (A145P181). XIII. 

F]. Lau. Cony. Sopp. 171. XII. 

F). Lau.S. 53. p. (A146P182R23). 
1331. 

F. Ric. Lib. 84. pap. (A150R84). 
XV. 

Fl. Riccardi Lib. 90. XIV. 

XIV. 

x. 


368. 


369. 

370. Fl. Rice. 5. paper. 

371. Vatican. Gr. 1159. 

372. Vat. 1161. XVI. 

373. Vat. 1423. spe 

374. Vat. 1445. 

375. Vat. 1588, 

376. Vat. 1539. 

377. Vat. 1618. 

378. Vat. 1658. a 

379. Vat. 1769. p. XV. 

380. Vat. 2139. 1499. 

381. Palatino-Vat. 20. paper. XIV. 

382. Vat. 2070. XIII. 

383-4-5. Once Coll. Romani. XVI. 

~ 386. Vat. Ott. 66. (A151P199R70.) 
XIV. 

387. Vat. Ott. 204. XII. 

388. Vat. Ott. 212. MITE. 

389. Vat. Ott. 297. XI. 

390. Vat. Ort. 381. 
1282. 

391. Vat. Ott. 482. XI. 

392. Rome Barberin, V. 17. XII. 


XV. 


(A164P203.) 


393. Rome Val. E. 22. (A167P185). 
piper. XIV. 
394. Rome Vall. F. 17. (A170P186.) 
1330. 
395. Rome, Casanat. G.IV.1. XII. 
396. Rome, Chisianus, R.IV.6. XII. 


397. Rome, Vall. E. 40. X. 

398. Turin Univ. ©. IL. 5. pap. XVI. 
399. Turin Univ. C. II. 14. pap. XVI. 
400. Ber. Roy. Lib. KV. (A181P220). 
401. Naples Nat. Lib. II. A.a.3, XII. 
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402. 
403. 
404. 


405. 
406. 
407. 
408. 
409. 
410. 
411. 
412. 
413. 
414. 
AQ5: 
416. 
417. 
418. 
419. 
420. 
421. 
422. 
423. 
424. 
425. 
426. 
427. 
428. 
429. 
430. 
431. 


432. 
433. 
434. 
435. 
436. 
437. 
438. 


439. 
440. 
441. 
442. 
443. 
. BM. H.5796. KV. (A153P240.) 
445. 
446. 
447. 
443. 
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Naples Nat. Lib. II. A.a.5 XIV. 


Naples Lib. II. A.a.4. pap. XIII. 

Naples “Abbatis Scotti.” XI. 
Lost. 

Venice, Mark I.10. X. 

Vi Mild XI. 

V.M.1.12. XII. or XII. 

V.M.1. 14. XII. 

V.M.I. 15. XIV. 

V.M.1.17. XIII. or XIV. 

V.M.L18. X. 

V.M.1.19. 1801. 

V.M.1.20. 1802. 

Ve Male 2ts = XV: 

V.M.1.22. 1356. 

V.M.1.24. XIV. 

V.M. 1.25. XIV. 

V.M.1.28. XV. 

V.M. 1.60. XII. 

Messina Univ. Lib. 18. X. 

Syracuse. XII. (A176P218). 


Munich Roy. Lib. 210. XI. 


Mun. Roy. Lib. 86 & 37. 1556. 
Mun. Roy. Lib. 83. p. XVI. 
Mun. Roy. Lib. 37 is G. 428, vol. ii. 
Mun. Roy. Lib. 473. p. XIV. 
Mun. Roy. Lib. 465, XIII. 
Mun. Roy. Lib. 381. p. XIII. 
Un. No., v. Une. X°. 

Mun. Roy. Lib. 4387. XI. 

Strasburg Presby. Sem. XII. 
(A180P238.) 

“ Unworthy a No.” 

Berlin Roy. MS. 4to. 12. XI. 
Vienna Imp. Ness. 71. XIV. 


Leyden Gronov. 137. X. 

Once Meermann 117. XI.‘‘Zatet.” 

St. Petersburg. XI. 

Brit. Mus. Add. 5111-12 (bef. 
A.D. 1189.) 

B. M. Add. 5107. 1159. 

Camb. Mm. 69. XII. (A111P221.) 

(Printed book.) ‘‘ Delendus.” 

(Printed book.) “ Delendus.” 

Camb. Nn. 2.386. XII. 


B. M. Harl. 57386. 
B. M. Harl. 5777. 
B. M. Harl. 5784. 
B. M. Harl. 5790. 


p. 1806. 
XV. 

XV. 

1478. 
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449. B. M. Add. 4950-51. 
450. Jer. Holy Sepulchre 1. 
451. Jer. H. io 2. XI. 
452. Jer. H.8.3. XIV. 
453. Jer. 4, SIV. 
454. Jer. .5. XIV. 
EiOs 
tke 


XIII. 
1048. 


mi im 
RNA; 


455. Jer. XIV. 

456. Jer. IL. S. XIII. 

457. St. Saba, 2. XIII. tir 
458. St. Saba, 3. 1272 

459. St. Saba, 7. XII 

460. St. Saba, 8. XII. 

461. St. Petersburg. 835. 

462. St.Sa.10. XIV. (A187P235R86.) 
463. St. Saba, 11. p. XIV. 

464. St. Saba, 12. p. XI. 

465. St. Saba, 19. XIII. 

466. St.Sa. 20, XTII. (A189P237R89.) 


467. Patmos. XI. 
468. Patmos. XII. 
469. Patmos. XIV. 


470@Scr- Lambeth 1175. XI. Ser. 509. 
471» Ser- Lamb. 1176. XII. Ser. 510. 
472¢ Ser. Lamb. 1177. XIIL, XIV., 

XV. Scr. 511. “optime note.” 
4734 Scr. Lamb. 1178. XIII. Ser. 512. 
474¢Scr. Lamb. 1179. XI. Scr. 513. 
475 {Ser Lamb. 1192. XI. Ser. 515. 

g Ser-— Gospels 71 

476>Scr. BM. Arun.524. XI. Ser. 566. 


4777 Se. Camb. Trin. B, 10 17. XIII. 


Ser. 508. 

j Ser. — Uncial N., v. Table VIII. 
478k Ser. B.M.Add.11800. KX. Ser. 575. 
479) Scr. Wordsworth, XIII. Scr. 542. 

(A193P249.) 

m Ser. — Gospels, 201. 

480Scr. BM. Bur. 18. 1866. 
568. (A247P250.) 

481 °Scr. B. M. Bur. 19. XK. Ser. 569. 

482p Scr. B.M. Bur.20. 1285. Ser.570. 

483 4Ser. Once Pickering. 
543. Latet. (A194P251.) 

484: Ser. BM. Bur.21. 1292. Ser.571. 

4855 Ser. B. M. Bur. 23. 

486' Ser. Lambeth, 1350. 
B17. 

487% Scr. Const’ple Lib. of Patr. of Jer. 
(2) Ser. 516, 


Ser. 


488 Sc Const’ple. p. KIV. Ser. 514. 


1295. Ser. 


XII. Ser.572. 
XV. Ser. 
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489~w Scr. Camb.Trin.B.10,16. p. 1816. 
Ser. 507. (A195P252.) 
B. M. Add. 7141. XI. Ser. 574. 
B. M. Add. 11886. XI. Ser. 576. 
(A196P253.) 
B.M.Add.11838. 1326. Ser.577. 
B.M.Add.11839- p. KV. Scr.578. 
B.M. Add. 82341. XIV. Ser.325. 
B. M. Add. 16188. XII. Ser.581. 
B. M. Add. 16184. XIII. Ser. 
582. (A197P254.) 
B. M. Add. 16943. XI. Ser. 583. 
B. M. Add. 17469. XIV. Scr. 
584, (A198P255R97.) 
499. B.M.Add.17741. XII. Ser.586. 
500. B.M. Add. 17982. XIII. Scr. 587. 
501. B.M. Add.18211. XIII. Ser.588. 
502. B.M.Add.19887. XIT. Scr.589. 
503. B.M. Add.19389. XIII. Ser. 590. 
504. B.M. Add. 17470. 1033. Scr.585. 
505. B. M. Harl. 5588. XII. Ser.567. 
506. Oxf. Ch.Ch.Wake, 12. XI. Ser. 
492. (A199P256R26.) | 
Oxf.C. 0. W.21. XI. Ser. 493. 
Oxf. C.C. W. 22. XIII. Ser. 494. 
Oxf..C. C. W. 24. KIT. Ser. 495. 
Oxf. C. C. W. 25. XII. Ser. 496. 
Oxf. C. C. W. 27. XIII. Ser. 497. 
Oxf. C. C W. 28. XIV. Ser. 498. 
Oxf.C.C.W. 29. 1130. Ser. 499. 
Oxf. C. C. W. 80. XII. Ser. 500. 
Oxf. C.C. W. 81. XI. Ser. 501. 
Oxf. C. C. W. 82. XI. Ser. 502. 
Oxf. Ch. Ch. Wake 84. XI. Ser. 
503. (A190P244R27.) 
Oxf. C. C. W. 86. XII. Ser. 504. 
Oxf. C. C. W. 39. XIII. Ser. 505. 
Oxf. C. C. W. 40. XII. Ser. 506. 
Oxf. Bodl.d.l. XIV. Ser. 562. 
Oxf. Bodl. Canon. Gr. 84. 1515. 
(A200P257R98). Ser. 488. 
Oxf. B.C. Gr. 836. XI. Ser. 489. 
Oxf.B.C. Gr.112. XII. Ser. 490. 
Oxf. B.C.Gr.122. KV. Ser. 491. 
Oxf. B. Baroce 59. XI. Scr. 610. 
627. Oxf. B. Crom. 15. XI. Ser. 482. 
528. Oxf. B. Crom. 16. XI. Ser. 483. 
529. Oxf. Bodl. Mise.17. KI. Ser.484. 
530. Oxf. Bodl. Mise.141. XI. Ser.485. 
531. Lond. Braithwaite1. XIL. Ser. 327. 


490. 
491. 


492. 
493. 
494. 
495. 
496. 


4977. 
498. 


507. 
508. 
509. 
510. 
611. 
512. 
513. 
614. 
515. 
516. 
517. 


518. 
519. 
520. 
521. 
622. 


523. 
524. 
525. 
526. 
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532. Lond. B-C. Highgate, I.3. XII. 
Ser. 545. 

533. Lond. B-C.H.I.4. XII. Ser.546. 

534. Lond.B-C.H.1.7. XIII. Ser.547. 


535. Lond. B-C.H.1.9. XI. Ser.548. 

536. Lond. B-C. H.I. 7. XII. (A201.) 
Ser. 549. 

537. Lond. B-C. H. II. 13. XIII. 
Ser. 550. 

538. Lond. B-C. H. II. 18. XIII. 
Ser. 552. 

539. Lond. B-C.H.1I.23. XI. Ser.551. 

540. Lond. B-C. H. II. 26.1. XIV. 
Ser. 553. 

541. Lond. B-C., H. II. 26. 2. XIV. 
Ser. 554. 


542. Lond. B-C.III.4. KITT. Ser. 555. 
548. Lond. B-C. If]. 5. KIT. Ser. 556. 
544. Lond. B-C.1I1.9. KIMI. Ser.557. 
545. L. B-C.ill.10. 1480. Ser. 558. 
546. Lond. B-C.IIL.41. XIV. Scr.559. 
547. Parham (Curzon) 71. 6. XI. 
(A.202P.258). Ser. 534. 
548. Parham Cur. 72.7. XK. Ser. 535. 
549. ParhamCur, 73.8. XI. Scr.536. 
550. Parham Cur.74.9. XII. Ser.537. 
651. Parham Cur.75.10. XII. Ser.538. 
552. Parham Cur.76.11. XI. Ser.539. 
553. Par. Cur, 77.12. KIT. Scr. 540. 
554. Par. Cur. 78.13. 1272. Ser. 541. 
555. 
556. 
557. 
558. 
559. 


Cheltenham, 13975. XII. Ser.526. 

Holkham,Eng 8. XIII. Ser.524. 

Holkham,Eng.4. XIIL. Ser.525. 

Sion Coll. Lond. Are. 1.3. XL 
Ser. 518. 

560. Hunterian Museum, Glasgow Un. 
V. 7. 2.- XIE. Ser. 520. 

H. M.G.U. V.7.8. XIII. Scr.521. 

Hunt. Mus. Glas. Un. T. 8. 2. 
XVI. Ser. 522. 

563. Edin.Un.A.C.c. 25. KI. Ser.519. 

564. Leipsic Tisch. IV. X. Ser. 478. 

5652 ¥e- St. Petersburg Muralt, 53, VI. 

470, IX. Ser. 473. 

566tisch 2 (2) St. Pet. Muralt, 54. IX. 

567 = Evi. 251. 

568. St. Pet. Muralt, 67. X. Ser. 879. 

5697 Pe- St. Pet. Mur. 72. IX. 3.471 

1062. Ser. 475. 


561. 
562. 





Camb.U.Hh.6.12. p. XV. Ser.609. 
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5698 Pe. — Gospels, 330. 
570 tisch 4. 2 St. P. Muralt, 97. 
Ser. 479. 
5714 Fe. St. P. M. 98. XII. Scr. 474. 
572. St. Pet. Mur. 99. XII. Ser. 480. 
573. Braithwaite, 2. XIII. Ser. 328. 
574. St. Pet. Mur. 105. XII. Ser. 880. 
57511 Pe. St. Pet. Mur., 118. (Q. V.1.15). 
XV. Ser. 477. 
576. Lord Herries. XIII. Scr. 580. 
577. Montepelier, France (Med. Sch.) 
H.446. 1846. Scr. 871. 
578. Arras, Fr. 970. 1861. Ser. 872. 
579. Paris, 97. XIII. Scr. 743. 
580. Paris, 119. XII. Ser. 744. 
581. Ferrara Univ. 119 NA. 4. XIV. 
Ser. 450. 
582. Ferrara 187,188 NA. 7. 13834. 
Ser. 451. (A206P262R103.) 
583. Parma Roy. 5. XI. Scr. 452. 
584. Parma Roy. 65. X. Ser. 458. 
585. Modena Est. II. A.1. XI. Ser. 454. 
586. Mod. Est. II. A. 5. XIV. Scr. 455. 
587. Milan,Amb.M.48, XII. Scr.456. 
588. Milan, Amb. Lib. E. 63 sup. 
1321. Ser. 457. 
Milan, Amb. Lib. A,178 
XIV. Ser. 8380. 
590. Parma, Roy. 15. XIII. Scr. 831. 
591. Rome, Corsin. 41.G.16. XIII. 
Ser. 883. 
Milan Amb. Lib. Z.34 sup. XV. 
Ser. 461, (A207P263.) 
593. Venice Mark, 1.58. XIII. Ser. 462. 
594. Ven.S. Laz.1531. KIV. Scr.470. 
595. Ven.Mark.I.56. p. XVI. Scr.468. 
596. Ven. Mark. 1.57. XI. Scr. 465. 
597. Ven. Mark. I. 59. XIII. Scr. 464, 
598. Ven.Mark.494. p. XIII. Scr.466. 
599. Ven.Mark.495. p. XV. Scr.467. 
600. Ven.Mark.11.7. p. XIV. Scr.463. 
601. Cairo Patr, Alex.2. XIII. Scr.643. 
602. Cairo Patr.Alex.15. KI. Scr.644. 
603. Cairo Patr.Alex.16. XI. Scr.645. 
604. Cairo Patr,Alex.17. XI. Scr.646. 
605. Cairo Patr.Alex.68. KX. Scr.647. 
606. Cairo Mon.8.100.p. XVI. Scr.648. 
607. Jerusalem H.S.2. XK. Scr. 649. 
608. Jerus. H.8.5. XX. Ser. 650. 
609. Paris Sup. 911. 10438. Scr. 634, 


XII. 


589. sup. 


592. 
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610. Jerus.H.Sepul. 14. 
611. Jerus.H.Sepul.17. 
612. Jevus. H.Sepul.31. 
613. Jerus. 1. Sepul.32. 
614. Jerus. H.Sepul.33. 
615. Jerus.H.Sepul.40. 
616. Jerus. H.Sepul.41. 
617. Jerus. H.Sepul.438. XI. 
618. Jerus. H.5S. 44. 
619. Jerus. H.Sepul.45. XII. 
620. Jerus. H.Sepul.46. XI. 
621. Jer. Col. Ho.Cross,3. XI. Ser. 


622. St. 
623. St. 
624. St. 
625. St.. 
626. St. 
627. St. 
628. St. 
629. St. 
630. St. 
631. St. 


Saba, 27. 
Saba, 52. 
Saba, 53. 
Saba, 54. 
Saba, 56. 
Saba, 57. 
Saba, 58. 
Saba, 59. 
Saba, 60. 
Saba, 61, 
632. St. Saba, 61. 
633. St. Saba, 61. 
634. St. Saba, 61. 
635. St. Saba, 61. 


636-640. St. Saba, 62. 


Ser. 
Ser. 
Ser. 
Ser. 
Ser. 
Ser. 
Ser. 
Ser. 
Ser. 
Ser. 
Ser. 


XII. 
XI. 
XI. 
XI. 

XII. 

XII. 
XI. 


XIV. 


XII. Scr. 664. 
XI. Scr. 665. 
XI. Scr. 667. 
XII. Scr. 673. 
X. Ser. 677. 
X. Scr. 678. 
X. Scr. 679. 
X. Scr. 681. 
X. Scr. 682. 
XI. Scr. 685. 
XI. Scr. 686. 
XI. Ser. 688. 
XI. Scr. 695. 
XI. Ser. 700. 


701-702—706-710-711. 


641. 


653. Berlin, 8vo 3. 
654. Berlin 8vo 4. 


655. Berlin 4to 39. 
656. Berlin 8vo 9. 


St. Saba, Tower, 45. 
642. St. Saba, Tower,46. XI. Ser.715. 
643. St.Saba,Tower,47. XI. Scr.716. 
644. Larnaka (Cyp.) 
645. B.M. Add. 22506. 1805. Ser.591. 
646. Const. H.S.436. XVI. Ser. 721. 
647. Const. H.8.520. KILL. Ser.722. 
648. Const. H.8.574. KIV. Ser. 724: 
649. Const. Ph.So.1. 1308. Ser.725. 
650. Const.Ph.So.5. XIIT. Scr. 726. 
651. Dessau Ducal Lib. 
652. Munich roy. 594. 


XII. Ser. 


1077. 
XII. Ser. 641. 
XI. Ser. 635. 


XIV. Scr. 642. 


(A218P269.) 


657. Berlin 8vo 12. 
658. Berlin 4to 47. 
659. Berlin 4to 55. 
660. Berlin 4to 66. 
661. Berlin 4to 67. 


XI. Scr. 876. 
XII. Scr. 636. 
XII. Scr. 637. 
XI. Ser. 638. 
XI. Scr. 639. 


652. 
653. 
654. 
655. 
656. 
657. 
658. 
659. 
660. 
661. 
662. 
663. 


XII. Scr. 
XI. Ser.712. 


720. 


XI. Scr. 874. 
X. Ser. 875. 
Ser. 640. 





CURSIVE MANUSCRIPTS: 


662. 
663. 
664. 


665. 
666. 
667. 


668. 
669. 
670. 
671. 


672. 
673. 
674. 
675. 
676. 


677. 
678. 
679. 
680. 


681. 
682. 
683. 
684. 
685. 
686. 
687. 
688. 
689. | 
690. 
691. 
692. 
693. 
694. 
695. 
696. 
697. 
698. 
699. 


700. 
701. 


THE GOSPELS 


Lond. Butler. XII. Ser. 632. 
(Stras.) Reuss. KITL. Scr. 877. 
Zittau, City Lib. AT. XV. 
Ser. 605. (A253P303R106). 
Cheltenh. 6899. KVI. Ser. 895. 
Camb. U.S.A. XII. See Table XL. 
Madison, N. J. Drew Sem. MS. 3. 
XI. Scr. 900. See Table XI. 
Syracuse Univ. N. York. XII. 
Ser. 1144, See Table XI. 
Sewanee, Tenn. A. A. Benton. 3. 
X. Scr. 902. See Table XI. 
Sewanee, Tenn. A. A. Benton, 2. 
XI. Scr. 901. See Table XI. 
Ashburnham, Eng. 204, TL. 
Ser, 544, 
Camb. Add. 720. XI. Ser. 618. 
Camb. U.A. 1837, KILI. Scr. 619. 
C.U. A. 1879, 11. XII. Scr. 620. 
C.U. A.1879, 24. XIII. Ser. 621. 
Cheltenham, 1284. XII. Ser. 
527. (A254P304). 
Chelt. 2387. XIII. Ser. 528. 
Chelt. 8886. XII. Ser. 529. 
Chelt. 83887. XIII. Ser. 530. 
Chelt. 7682, XI. Ser. 531. 
(A255P305R107). 
Chelt. 7712. IIL. Ser. 532. 
Chelt. 7757. XI. Ser. 533. 
Holkham, Norfolk, 5. XIII. 
Holkham, Norfolk, 104. 1228. 
Lond. Huthii, 854. XITTI. 
B.M. Add. 5468. 1838. Scr. 573. 
B. M. Add. 11868. XI. Ser. 579. 
Riya ees 1179. Scr.592. 
3.M. Add. 22737. XTIT. Ser.593. 
.M. Add.22738. XIV. Ser.594. 
“M. Add.22739. XII Ser.595. 
.M.Add.22740. XIT. Ser.596. 
.M. Add.22741. XIII. Scer.597. 
XV. Ser.598. 
XIII. Ser.599. 
XIII. Ser. 600. 
.M.Add.26108, XIII. Ser.601. 
.M. Add.27861. XIV. Scer.602. 
.M. Add. 28815. B-C.H. Lond. 
Il.4 Eph-Apoe. XI. Scr. 603. 
(A256P306R108). 
B.M. Egerton, 2610. XI. Ser. 604. 
Lond. Mr. White(?) KTV. Scr.523. 


{. 

.M. Add. 24112. 
.M. Add. 24378. 
.M. Add, 24376. 


702. 
703. 
704. 


705. 
706. 
707. 
708. 
709. 
710. 
711. 
712. 


713. 
714. 


715. 
716. 
717. 
718. 


719. 
720. 


721. 
722. 


723. 
724. 


725. 
726. 
727. 
728. 
729. 


730. 
731. 
732. 
7133. 
734. 
735. 
736. 
737. 
738. 
739. 
740. Paris N. Gr. 234. XIV. 
Paris N. Gr. 235. XIV. Scr. 763. 
P.N.Gr.1775. p. KV. Ser. 764. 


74l1. 
742. 


CURSIVE 


Lond. Mr. White. XII. Ser. 884. 
Lond. Quaritch. 1251. Ser. 885. 
Manchester, Ryland’s Lib. XIII. 


Ser. 886. 


Hack. Amherst. Ser. 887. XIII. 
Oxf. Bo. Mis.293. XIII. Scr. 486. 
Oxf. Bod]. Mise.305. XI. Scr. 606. 
Oxf. Bodl. Mise. 306. XI. Ser.607. 
Oxf. Bodl. Mise.814. XI. Scr.737. 
Oxf. Bo. Mis. 323. XIII. Ser. 81. 
Oxf. Oriel. MS. 81. XI. Ser. 617. 
Wisbech. Camb.’shire. XI. Ser. 


560. (A257P307). 


Wisbech, XI. Ser. 561. (Apl90). 
Br. Mus. Egerton, 2783 (once W. 


F. Rose). XIII. Scr. 563. 


B.M. Egert. 2785, XIII. Ser. 564. 
B.M. Egert. 2784. XIV. Scr. 565. 
Coniston, Eng.(John Ruskin), XI. 
Ashdon, Essex, Eng. (H. B. Swet). 


XIV. Scr. 736. 


Vienna Th. 19. pap. 1196. Ser. 


824. 


Vienna Th. 79,80. pap. 11388. 


Ser. 825. (A258P303). 


Vienna Theol. 90, KIT. Scr. 826. 
Vienna Theol. 95. pap. KV. Scr. 


827. 
Vienna Theol. 122. pap. XV. 
Vienna Imp. Priv. 

purch. & pap. XV. Ser. 829. 
Brussels. 11358. XIII. 
Brussels, 11375. XIII. 
Paris N. Gr. 179. XIV. 
Paris N. Gr.181. XIV. 
Paris N. 182. XIII. 

(Ev161.) 

P.N. Gr. 183. p. XIV. 
P.N. Gr. 184. p. XIV. 
Paris N. Gr, 185. XIII. 
Paris N.Gr. 190. XII. 

Paris N. Gr, 192. XIV. 
Paris N.Gr. 196. XV. 

Paris N. Gr. 198, XII. 

Paris N. Gr. 204. XIII. 
P. N. Gr.205. p. 1827. 
Paris N. Gr. 207. XV. 





Lib. 7972. 


Ser. 881. 
Ser. 882. 
Ser. 745. 
Scr. 746. 
Ser. 747. 





Ser. 748. 
Ser. 749. 
Ser. 750. 
Ser. 751. 
Ser. 752. 
Ser. 753. 
Ser. 754. 
Ser. 755. 
Ser. 756. 
Ser. 757. 
Ser. 761. 
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743. 


744, 
745. 
746. 
747. 
748. 
749. 
750. 
751. 
752. 
753. 
754. 
755. 
756. 
767. 


758. 
759. 
760. 
761. 
762. 
763. 
764. 


765. 
766. 
767. 


768. 
769. 
770. 
771. 
772. 
7173. 
774. 
775. 
776. 
777. 
778. 
779. 
780. 
781. 
782. 
783. 
784. 
785. 
786. 
787. 
788. 
7189. 
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Paris N. Sup. 159. 
738. (A259R123.) 
Paris N.Sup.219, XIII. 
P.N.Sup. 227. p. XVI. 
Paris N. Sup. 611. XL 
Paris N.Sup. 612. XII. 
Paris N. Sup. 9038, XID 
ParisN.Sup.904. XIII. 
Paris N.Sup.914. XII. 
ParisN.Sup.919. XIII. 
ParisN.Sup.927. XII. 
ParisN.Sup.1035. XI. 
ParisN.Sup.1076. XI. 
P.N.S.1080. p. XVI. 
Paris Sup. 1083. XI. 
Athens Theol. 12. 
Ser. 846. 
Athens T. 138. 
Athens T. 14. 
Athens T, 15, 
Athens T. 16. 
Athens T. 17. 
Athens T. 18. 
Athens T. 19. 


XIV. Ser. 


Ser. 759. 
Ser. 633 
Ser. 740. 
Ser. 741. 
Ser. 758. 
Ser.773 
Ser.742. 
Ser.739. 
Ser. 774 
Ser.760. 
Ser. 763. 
Ser. 771. 
Ser. 772. 
paper. XIII. 
(A260P309R110.) 
XIV. Scr. 847. ~ 
XIII. Scr. 848. 
XII. Ser. 849. 
XIV. Ser. 850. 
XIV. Ser. 852. 
XIV. Ser. 854. 
XIV. Ser. 855. 
Athens T. 20. XII. Scr. 856. 
Athens T. 21. XIV. Ser. 857. 
Athens Theol. 22 cent. ? Ser. 
858. (A261P310.) 
Athens T. 23. -XII. Ser. 859. 
Athens T. 24. p, KIV. Ser. 861. 
Athens T. 66. XII. Ser. 862. 
Athens 7.67. XII. Scr. 863. 
Athens T. 216. XIV. Ser. 867. 
Ath. Sakkelion, 1. XI. Ser. 868. 
Athens Sak. 2, XII. Ser. 869. 
Athens Sak. 38. XIEL 
Ath. Sak. 3. XI. 
Ath. Sak. 6. XII. 
Ath. Sak. 7. XII. 
Ath, 1. XII. 
Ath. 5. , XI. 
Ath. 14. paper. 
Ath. 16. XII. 
Ath. XIV. 


Ath. paper. 
XI. 


Ath, 21. 
XIV. 


Ath, 22. 
Ath, 23. XII. 
XI. 


Ath, 26. 
Ath. 27. XIV. 


XIV. 


XIV. 
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790. 
791. 
792. 
793. 
794. 
795. 
796. 
791. 
798. 
799. 
800. 
801. 
802. 
803. 
804. 
805. 
806. 
807. 
808. 


809. 
810. 
811. 
$12. 
813. 
814. 
815. 
816. 
817. 
818. 
819. 
820. 
821. 
822. 
823. 


824. 


825. 
826. 
827. 
828. 
829. 
830. 
831. 
832. 
833. 
834. 
835. 
836. 


CURSIVE MANUSCRIPTS: 


Ath. XIV. 
Ath. 
Ath, 
Ath. 
Ath. 
Ath. 
Ath. 
Ath. 
Ath. 
Ath. 
Ath. 
Ath. 
Ath. 
Ath. 
Ath. 
Ath. 
Ath. 


39. paper. 
60. XII. 
67m. XIII. (R111.) 
"1, XI 
118. p. XIV. (A262P311,) 
150. paper. KIV. (?) 
"67. XI. (A263P312.) 
paper. XIV. 
(?) 
XII. 
XII. 
Nat. p. KV. (A264P313.) 
XIV. 
paper. XVI. 
Tho Bovdie. 
Tig Bovdie. 
rhe Rovio. KIV. 
Ath. ripe Bovdtjco. KIV. 
Ath. Dom Mamoukae. 
(A265P314R112.) 
Ath. Dom Mamoukae. XI. 
Ath. Oikovépov 6. XI 
Ath. Chn. Archeol. Soc. 
Corfu. Abp. Eustathius. 
Corfu. Abp. Eust. XTi. 
Corfu. Abp. Eust. paper. XIII. 
Corfu. Count Gonemus. XIV. 
Corfu. XII. 
Basil A. N. III. 15. paper. XV. 
Escurial yf III. 13. paper. KIV. 
Escurial y II. 14. paper. XIV. 
Escurial Q I. 16. paper. XIII. 
Madrid Royal Lib.0.10. p. XVI. 
Madrid Royal Lib. O. 62. XII. 
Berlin Royal Lib. 8vo 13. XIII. 
(A266P315.) 

Grotta Ferrata A’. a’.1. pap. KTV. 
Ser. 622. (A267P316R113.) 
Grotta Fer.A’.a’. 2. KTII. Scr.623. 
Grotta Fer.A’.a’.8. XII. Scr.624. 
Grotta Fer.A’.a’.4. XIII. Scr.625. 
Grotta Fer.A’.a’. 5. XII. Scr.626. 
Grotta Fer.A’.a’.6. KIT. Scr.627. 
Grotta Fer.A’.a’.8. XIII. Ser.628. 
Grotta Fer.A’.a’. 17. XI. Scr.629. 
Florence Laur. VI. 5. X. (A143.) 
Flor. Laur. VI. 26. paper. XIV. 

Flor. Laur. XI. 6. . XIV. 
Flor. Laur. XI. 8. 1284. 
Flor. Laur. XI. 18. pap. XIV. 


XII. 
XIII. 


XII. 


XII. 





837. 


838. 
839. 
840. 
841. 
842. 
843. 
844. 
845. 
846. 
847. 
848. 
849. 


850. 
851. 
852. 


853. 
854. 
855. 


856. 


857. 
858. 


859. 
860. 
861. 
862. 
863. 
864. 
865. 
866. 
867. 
868. 
869. 
870. 
871. 
872. 
873. 
874. 
875. 
876. 
877. 
878. 
879. 
880. 
881. 


THE GOSPELS 


Milan Amb. E.S. IV.14 Fol. 38- 
66. XIV. 
Once Milan Hoeplii. X.or XI. 
Messina Univ.88. XIV. Scr. 630. 
Mess. U. 100. 
Modena III. F. 18. paper. 
Modena III. G.9. XIV. 
Naples IL. A.A. 87, XII. 
Padua Univ. 695. XV. 
Pistoja.Fabron. Lib. 307. 1330. 
Rome Bib. Angelica B.1.4. XIV. 
Rome B. A. B.1.5. XII. Ser. 723. 
Rome B. A. D.3.8. XIV. Ser.611. 
Rome Barb. LV. 77. pap. XVII. 
Ser. 730. 
Rome B.IV. 86. XII. Ser. 729. 
Rome Coll. Prop. L. VI.9. XIV. 
Rome C. Prop. L. VI. 10. 1800. 
8. 732. 
Rome Casan. G. IL. 9. pap. XV. 
Vatican 641. p. 1287. Scr. 666. 
Vat. Gr. 643. XII. Ser. 668. 
Vat. Gr. 644. p. 1280. Ser. 669. 
Vat. Gr. 645. XIE. Scr. 670. 
Vat. Gr. 647. paper. XIV. Scr. 
671. (P400.) 
Vat. Gr.759. p. XVI. Scr. 672. 
Vat. Gr. 774. XII. 
Vat. G. 1090. p. XVI. Ser. 674. 
Vat. Gr.1191. XII. Ser. 675. 
Vat. Gr. 1221. XIII. Scr. 676. 
Vat. Gr. 1253. paper. XIV. 
Vat. Gr. 1472. paper. KV. 
Vat.Gr. 1882. XIV. (R114.) 
Vat. Gr. 1895. XIV. Ser. 680. 
Vat. Gr.1933. p. XVII. Scr. 683. 
Vat. Gr. 1996. XII. Scr. 684. 
Vat. Gr. 2115. XI. 
Vat. Gr. 2117. XI. Scr. 687. 
Vat. Gr. 2160. XII. Scr. 690. 
Vat. Gr, 2165. XI. Ser. 689. 
Vat. 2187. XIII. Scr. 691. 
Vat. 2247 (?) Ser. 692. 
Vat. 2275. pap. XVI. Ser. 693. 
Vat. 2290. 1197. Scr. 694. 
Vat. Ottob. 37. XII. Ser. 708. 
Vat. Ott.100. p. XVI. Ser. 704. 
Vat. Ott. 208. p. KV. Scr. 705. 
Vat. Ottob. 453, 454, 455. pap. 
XV. Scr. 707-9. 


p. XIII. Ser. 631. 
XV. 


882. Vat. Palat. 32. XX. Ser. 713. 

883. Vat. Pal. 2U8. p. KV. Ser. 714. 

864. Vat. Reg. Gr. 8. XI. Scr. 696. 

885. Vat.Reg.Gr.5. p. KV. Scr.697. 

886. V.R. 6. pap. 1454. Scr. 698. 
(A268P317R115.) 

887. Vat. Reg. Gr. 9. XI. Ser. 699. 

888. Ven. Mark. 26. pap. XIV. XV. 

889. Ven. Mark. 30. XIV. 

890. Ven. Mark. 31. paper. XIV. 

891. Ven. Mark. 32. p. KTV. (P318.) 

892. B. M. Add. 33277. IX. or X. 

893. Ven. Mark. I. 61. XII. : 

894. Ven. Mark, IJ. 144. XI. 

895. (?) [Once Lond. Quaritch.] XI. 

896. Edinburg, Makellar, 311. XII. 

897. Edinburg, David Laing, 6. XIII. 

898. Edinburg, Laing, 667. XIII. 

899. Upsal Univ. 4. Sparvenfield 45. 
XI. Scr. 613. 

900. Up. Un.9. Sturtzenbecker. XIII. 
Scr. 614. 

901. Up. Un. 12. Bjornsthal 2. XI. 
Ser. 615. (A269P319.) 

902. Up. Un. 13. Bjor.3. XTI. Scr. 616. 

903. Cairo Patri. Alex.421. 13882. 

904. Cairo Patri. Alex. 952. 1860. 

905. Athos St. Andrew A’. XII. 

906. Athos St. A. 2”. XII. 

907. Athos St.A. H’. paper. XIV. 

908. Athos St. A. 0’. XIII. 

909. Athos Batopedios 206. 

910. Athos Bat. 207. 

911. Athos Bat. 211. 

912. Athos Bat. 212. 

913. Athos Bat. 213. 

914. Athos Bat. 214. 

915. Athos Bat. 215. 

916. Athos Bat. 216. 

917. Athos Bat. 217. 

918. Athos Bat. 218. 

919. Athos Bat. 219. 

920. Athos Bat. 220. 

921. Athos Bat. 414. 

922. 


923. Athos St. Greg. 


924, 
925. 


CURSIVE MANUSCRIPTS: 


Ath.Gregory 8. (A270P320R116.) , 
1116. one ; 

TOU YOUpEVOU. 
XII. 

Athos St. Dionysius 4. XII. 

Athos St. Dion. 5.. XIV. 








926. 
927. 


928. 
929. 
930. 
931. 
932. 
933. 
934. 
935. 
| 936. 
937. 
938. 
939. 
940. 
941. 
942. 
943. 
944. 
945. 
946. 
947. 
948. 
949. 
950. 
961. 
952. 
953. 
954. 
955. 
956. 
957. 
958. 
959. 
960. 
961. 
962. 
963. 
964. 
965. 
966. 
967. 
968. 
969. 
970. 
971. 
972. 
973. 
974. 
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Athos St. Dion. 7. XIII. 


Athos St. 
(A271P321.) 


Athos St. Dion. 9. 
12. 
22. 
XIII. (Hv1400.) 
24, 
25. 
26. 


Athos St. Dion. 
Athos St. Dion. 
Ath. St. D. 238. 
Athos St. Dion. 
Athos St. Dion. 
Athos St. Dion. 


Dion. 8. 


1138. 


1305. 
XTir. 
XII. 


XIII. 
XII. 
XII. 


Ath.St.D.27. KITT. (A272P322.) 


Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion. 
Ath. D. 38. 

Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion, 
Ath. D3 Ts 

Athos Dion. 3 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion, 
Athos Dion, 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion. 
Ath. D. 317: 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Dion. 
Athos Docheiar. 
Athos Doch. 
Athos Doch. 
Athos Doch. 
Athos Doch. 
Athos Doch. 
Athos Doch. 
Athos Doch. 
Athos Doch. 
Athos Doch. 
Athos Doch., 52. 


28. 

29, 
30. 
31. 
32. 


34. 
35. 
36. 


a 

40. 
64. 
67. 
80. 

310. 
311. 


“iat 


812. 
3138. 
814. 
315. 
316. ; 
1331. (A276P325.) 
318. 
319. 
820. 
o21, 


XII. 
XI. 
1319. 
XIII. 
XIII. 


XIII. (A278P323.) 


XIII. 
XIII. 
XIII. 
(A274P324.) 
XII. 
XIII. 
x. 
XII. 
XII. ? 
XIV. 
XIV. 
XIV. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVII. (A275.) 
XVI. 
XV. 


XIV. 
XV. 
1498. 
1636. 
7, XIII. 
XII. 
XIV. 
XIII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XIII. 
XITI. 
XIII. 
XII. 
XII. 
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975. Athos Doch. 55. XIII. 1024. Athos Iber. 610. pap. XVII. 
976. Athos Doch. 56. XII. 1025. Athos Iber. 636. XIII. 
977. Athos Doch. 59. XIV. 1026. Athos Iber. 641. XIV. 
978. Athos Doch. 76. p. 1361. 1027. Athos Iber. 647. pap. 1492. 
979. Athos Doch. 142. p. XVII. | 1028. Athos Iber. 665. XI 
980. Athos Esphigmen. 25. XII. 1029. Athos Iber. 671. pap. XIV. 
981. Athos Esphig. 26. XIV. 1030. Athos Iber. 809. pap. 1518. 
982. Athos Esphig. 27. Pal. 1311. | 1031. Athos Iber. 871. XIII. 
983. Athos Esphig. 29. XIII. 1032. Athos Caracalla, 19. XIV. 
984. Athos Esphig. 30. XIV. 1033. Athos Carac. 20. XIV. 
985. Athos Esphig. 31. XII. 1034. Athos Carac. 31. XIII. 
986. Athos Esphig. 186. p. XIV. | 1035. Athos Carac. 34. XIII. 
(A277P326R117.) 1036. Athos Carac. 35. XIV. 
987. Athos Zograph. 4. XII. 1037. Athos Carac. 36. XIV. 
988. Athos Zograph. 14. p. 1674. | 1038. Athos Carac. 87, XIV. 
989. Athos Iberon. 2, XII 1039. Athos Carac. 111. pap. XIV. 
990. Athos Iber. 5. XIV. 1040. A.C.121. p. XIV. (A282P331.) 
991. Athos Iber. 7. XI. 1041. Athos Carac. 128. pap. 12938. 
992. Athos Iber. 9. XIII. 1042. Athos Carac. 198. pap. XIV. 
993. Athos Iber. 18. XII. 1043. Athos Constam. 1. pap. XIV. 
994. Athos Iber. 19. XX. 1044. Athos Constam., 61. pap. XVI. 
995. Athos Iber. 21. XIV. 1045. Athos Constam. 106. XIII. 
996. Ath.Ib.28. KIV. (A278P327.) | 1046. Athos Cutlum. 67. XII. 
997. Ath. Ib.29. XIII. (A279P328.) | 1047. Athos Cutl. 68. XII. 
998. Athos Iber. 30. XII. 1048. Athos Cutl. 69. XII. 
999. Ath. Ib. 31. XIV. (A280P329.) | 1049. Athos Cutl. 70. XII. 
1000. Athos Iber, 32. XIII. 1050. Athos Cutl. 71. 1268. 
1001. Athos Iber. 33. XIII. 1051. Athos Cutl. 72. XI. 
1002. Athos Iber. 51. XIV. 1052. Athos Cut]. 73. XIII. 
1003. Athos Iber. 52. XII. 1053. Athos Cutl. 74. XIV. 
1004. Athos Iber.53. Pal. 1291. | 1054. Athos Cutl. 75. XII. 
1005. Athos Iber. 55. XIV- 1055. Athos Cutl. 76. XI. 
1006. Athos Iber. 56. XI. 1056. Athos Cutl. 77. XI. 
1007. Athos Iber. 59. XII. 1057. Athos Cutl. 78. XIII. 
1008. Athos Iber. 61. XIII. 1058. Ath.C.90a. XI. (A283P332.) 
1009. Athos Iber. 63. XIII. 1059. Athos Cutl. 278. pap. XIV. 
1010. Athos Iber. 66. XII. 1060. Athos Cutl. 281. pap. XV. 
1011. Athos Iber. 67. 1268. 1061. Athos Cutl. 283. pap. 1362. 
1012. Athos Iber. 68. XI. 1062. Athos Cutl. 284. pap. XIV. 
1013. Athos Iber. 69. XII. 1063. Athos Cutl. 285. pap. 1674. 
1014. Athos Iber. 72. XI. 1064. Athos Cutl. 286. pap. XVIII. 
1015. Athos Iber. 75. XIII. 1065. Athos Cutl. 287. pap. XVI. 
1016. Athos Iber. 371. XIII. 1066. Athos Cutl. 288. pap. 1583. 
1017. Athos Iber. 548. pap. XV. | 1067. Athos Cutl. 289. pap. 1562. 
1018. Athos Iber. 549. pap. KV. | 1068. Athos Cutl. 290. pap. 1562. 
1019. Athos Iber. 550. pap. XIV. | 1069. Athos Cutl. 291. pap. 1576. 
1020. Athos Iber. 562. pap. XIV. | 1070. Athos Cutl. 293. pap. 1597. 
1021. Athos Iber. 599. XIII. 1071. Athos Laura. XII. . 
1022. Athos Iber. 607. pap. 1263. | 1072. Ath. Laura. (A284P333R118.) 


1023. Athos Iber. 608. pap. 1336. XIV. 


1073. 
1074. 
1075. 


1076. 
1077. 
1078. 
1079. 
1080. 
1081. 
1082. 
1083. 
1084. 
1085. 
1086. 
1087. 
1088. 
1089. 
1090. 
1091. 
1092. 
1093. 
1094. 


1095. 
1096. 
1097. 
1098. 
1099. 
1100. 
1101. 
1102. 
1103. 
1104. 
1105. 
1106. 
1107. 
1108. 
1109. 
1110. 
1111. 
1112. 
1113. 
1114. 
15; 
1116. 
1117. 
1118. 
1119. 
1120. 
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Athos Laura. XX. - (A285.) 
Athos Laura. XI. 
Ath. Lau. p. (A286P334R119.) 
XIV. 
Athos Laura. 
Athos Laura. 
Athos Laura, 
Athos Laura. 
Athos Laura. 
Athos Xerop. 
Athos Xerop. 
Athos Xerop. 
Athos Xerop. 
Athos Xerop. 
Athos Xerop. 
Athos Xerop. 
Athos Xerop, 206. 
Athos Xerop. 221. p. XIV. 
Ath. Xer.in ecclesia. XII.(?) 
Athos Pantel. XXV. XIII. 
Athos Pantel. XXVI. XIV. 
Athos Pantel. XXVIII. 1302. 
Athos Pantel. XXIX. XIV. 
* (A287P335R120.) : 
Athos Paul. 4. XIV. 
Athos Paul. 5. XIII. 
Athos Protat.41. X. 
Athos Simop. 25. XII. 
Athos Simop. 26. XII. 
Athos Simop. 29. X. 
Athos Simop. 84. (?) 1276, 
Athos Simop. 38. XIII. 
Athos Simop. 39. XI. 
Athos Simop. 40. XIV. 
Athos Simop. 41. XIII. 
Athos Simop. 63. pap. 1321. 
Athos Simop. 145. pap. 1571. 
Athos Simop. 146. pap XIV. 
Athos Simop. 147. pap XIV. 
Athos Stauron. 43, XI. 
Athos Staur. 53. XIV. 
Athos Staur. 54. XIII. 
Athos Staur. 56. XTIIT. 
Athos Staur. 70. paper XIV. 
Athos Staur. 97. paper. 1596. 
Athos Staur. 127. pap. XV 
Athos Philotheus, 5. XIV. 
Athos Philo. 21. XII. 
Athos Philo. 22. XIV. 
Athos Philo. 33. X. 


xX. 
x. 
x. 
X. 
IX. 
108. 
105. 
107. 
108. 
1G its 
123. 
200. 


or X. 

XII. 
XIV. 
XII. 
XIV. - 
XII. 

p- 1648. 
XIII. 

p. XVI. 





1121. 
1122. 
1123. 
1124. 
1125. 
1126. 
1127. 
1128. 
1129. 
1130. 
1131. 
1132. 
1133. 
1134. 
1135. 
1136. 


1137. 
1138. 


1139. 
1140. 
1141. 
1142. 
1143. 
1144. 
1145. 
1146. 
1147. 
1148. 
1149. 


1150. 
1151. 
1152. 
1153. 
1154. 
1155. 
1156. 


1157. 
1158. 
1159. 
1160. 
1161. 
1162. 
1163. 
1164. 
1165. 
1166. 
1167. 
1168. 


Athos Philo. 
Athos Philo. 
Athos Philo. 
Athos Philo. 
Athos Philo. 
Athos Philo. 
Athos Philo. 
Athos Philo. 
Athos Philo. 
Athos Philo, 
Athos Philo. 
Athos Philo. 
Athos Philo. 
Athos Philo. 
Athos Philo. 
Athos Philo. 


1304, 
XIII. 
XI. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XII. 
XII. 
XIII. 
paper. 
paper. EV. 
. paper, KV. 
. paper, KIV. 
. paper. 1671. 
. paper. XV. 
. paper. 1337. 
Athos Philo. 86. paper. XIII. 
Athos Chilian. 5. XII. 
Athos Chilian. 19. p. XVIII. 
is Ev]. No. 988, q. v. 
Berat, Abp. Pal. XI. 
Berat, Mangal. Ch. XII. 
Berat, ch. rov evayyediopov. X. 
Chalcis Mon. Trin. 11. Ser. 727. 
Chalcis Mon. Trin. 12. Ser.728. 
Chalcis Sch. 8. Ser. 731. 
ChaleisSch.27. 1870. Scr.733. 
ChaleisSch. 95. XIII. Ser. 734. 
Chalcis Sch. 1383. IIT. Ser. 
735. (A288P336.) 
Const’le (Holy Sep.) 227. 
Const’le (Holy Sep.) 417. pap. 
Const’ le(HolySep.)419. 1138. 
Const’le (Holy Sep.) 435. XIII. 
Conswle (Holy Sep.) 489. KIT. 
Const’le (Holy Sep.) 441. XII. 
Leshos Mon, rot Aéiuwroc, 35. 
1322. — 
Lesbos Mon. 67. rot deip. XI. 
Lesbos M. r. Netw. 97. pap. XV. 
Lesbos M. 7. Agi. 99. pap. KTV. 
Patmos, 58. XII. 
Patmos, 59. IX. or X. 
Patmos, 60. XI. 
Patmos, 76. 10388. 
Patmos, 80. XI. or XII. 
Patmos, 81. 13368. 
Patmos, 82. X. 
Patmos, 83. XI. 
Patmos, 84. XI. 
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1169. Patmos, 90. 
1170. Patmos, 92. 
1171. Patmos, 94. 
1172, Patmos, 95. 
1173. Patmos, 96. 
1174. Patmos, 97. 
1175. Patmos, 98. 
1176. 
1177. 
1178. 
1179. 
1180. 
1181. 
1182. 
1183. 
1184. 
1185. 
1186. 
1187. 
1188. 
1189. 
1190. 
1191. 
1192. 
1193. 
1194. 
1196. 
1196. 
1197. 
1198. 
1199. 
1200. 
1201. 
1202. 
1203. 
1204. 
1205. 
1206. 
1207. 
1208. 
1209. 
1210. 
TZ 
1112. 
1213. 
1214. 
1215. 
1216. 
1217. 
1218. 


Saloniki Gr. 
Salon. 
Salon. 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 159. 
Sinai, 160. 
Sinai, 161. 
Sinai, 162. 
Sinai, 163. 
Sinai, 164. 
Sinai, 165. 
Sinai, 166. 
Sinai, 167. 
Sinai, 168. 
Sinai, 169. 
Sinai, 170. 
Sinai, Il 
Sinai, 172. 
Sinai, 173. 
Sinai, 174, 
Sinai, 175. 
Sinai, 176. 
Sinai, 177. 
Sinai, 178. 
Sinai, 179. 
Sinai, 180. 
Sinai, 181. 


148. 
149. 
150. 
151, 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 


Patmos, 100. 
Patmos, 117. 
Patmos, 203. 
Patmos, 275, 
Patmos, 333. 
Patmos, 334. 
Gym.6. p. XIV. 
Gr. Gymn.1l. p. XIV. 


Lrrupiov. 


XII. 
XII. 
XIII. 
x. 
XIII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIII. 
1082. 
p. XV. 


XIII. 


XII. 

X. or XI. 
XI. 

1346. 

XI. or XII. 
X. or XI. 
xI. 

XIV (?) 

X. or XI. 


Partly paper. XIV. 
? 


XII. or XII. 
XI. or XII. 
XII. 


XV. 

X. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

X. or XI. 
XIII. or XIV. 


XI. or XII. 
X. or XI. 
XI. 

1286. 

XI. 

XIII. 


x. 
1186. 
XII. or XITI. 





1219. 
1220. 
1221. 
1222. 
1223. 
1224. 
1225. 
1226. 
1227. 
1228. 
1229. 
1230. 
1231. 
1232. 
1233. 
1234. 
1235. 
1236. 
1237. 
1238. 
1239. 
1240. 
1241. 
1242. 
1243. 
1244. 
1245. 
1246. 
1247. 
1248. 
1249. 
1250. 
1251. 
1252. 
1253. 
1254. 
1255. 
1256. 
1257. 
1258. 
1259. 
1260. 


1261. 
1262. 
1263. 


1264. 
1265. 
1266. 


Sinai, 182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
Sinai, 196. 
Sinai, 197. 
Sinai, 198. 
Sinai, 199. 


Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 
Sinai, 


Sinai, 200. 


Sinai, 201. 
Sinai, 203. 
Sinai, 259. 
Sinai, 260. 
Sinai, 261. 
Sinai, 262. 
Sinai, 2638. 
Sinai, 264, 
265. 


Sinai, 
Sinai, 266. 


Sinai, 267. 
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XI. 

xX. 

XI. 

X. or XI. 
X. or XI. 
XI. 

X. 

XIII. 
XIV. 
XII. 
XIII. 
1124. 


paper. 
paper. 
paper, 
paper, XIV. 
paper. XIV. 
pop. XV.or XVI. 
paper, 1244, 
XVI. 
(A289P337.) 
(A290P338.) 
XIV. (A291P339.) 
(A292P340.) 
(A293P341.) 
(A294P342.) 
(A295P343.) 
(A296P344.) 
(A297P345.) 


XV.(?) 
XV. 
XIV. 


Sinai, 268, p. XV. (A298P346.) 
Sinai, 269. p. KV. (A299P347.) 
Sinai, 270. p. aa Geran 


Sinai, 302. 
Sinai, 303. 
Sinai, 804, 
Sinai, 305. 
Sinai, 306. 
Smyrna Evang. sch. I” 1. 


oes XVI. (?) 


XI. 


Smyrna Evang. sch. IY 2. XIII. 


Smyrna Evang. sch. I” 5. 


XV. 


Cortona (communal library), 


201. 


paper. 


1460. 


Paris Cois.128. KITT. Scr. 765. 
Paris Cois.129. XIV. Scr. 766. 


Paris Cois. 198. paper. 
Ser. 767. 

P.N. Coislin. 201. paper. 

P.N. Cois. 208. 


XIV. 


XV. 
XIII. Scr. 768. 


P.N.Cois. 206, X.orXI. Scer.769. 
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1267. P.N. Cois. 207. paper. 
Ser. 770. (P428.) 
B. M. Add. 19386. 
XIV. Ser. 110. 
R. Vat. Urb. 4. paper. XIV. 
Cairo. Patr. Alex. 82. p. XIV. 
Cairo. Pat. Alex. 87. XI. 
Athens. Nat. (111). XV. 
Aukland City(New Zealand). (?) 
B.M. Add.11859, 11860. Palimp. 
XI. Ser. 608. (A417.) 
Madison, N. J. Drew Sem. XI. 
Madison, N.J. Drew Sem. “XI. 
v. Table XI. for both MSS. 


XIV. 


1268. XIII. or 
1269. 
1270. 
1271. 
1272. 
1273. 
1274. 


1275. 
1276. 
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1277. Camb. Univ. XI. or XII. 
(A418P484R185.) 

1278. Hayes, Kent. H.C. Hoskier, XII. 

1279. B. M. Add. 34107. (?) 

1280. B. M. Add. 34108. (?) 

1281. London, B. Quaritch. X. 

1282. London, B. Quaritch. XI. 

1283. Berne, "Bongarsian Lib. pap. 
XIII. ov XIV. 

Leipsic, Univ. Tisch. XII.¢ XIV. 

Gotting. Un. Theol. 584. XIII. 

Const’ ple i in “old Serai,” 34. (?) 

“Adhue sine loco” Gregory. 
XIII. or XIV. (A419P485.) 


1284. 
1285. 
1286. 
1287. 





Scrivener (4th ed.) has the following additions to the list of MSS. of the Gos- 


pels. The numbers are Scrivener’s. 


[1145.] Athens, 13. ff. 299. [XV.] 

[1146.] Ath. 189. ff. 444. (2 Palimp. 
leaves.) [XV.] 

ae} Ath. 347. ff.131. Pal. [IX.-X.] 


[1148.] Jerus, Patr.’ Lib. 25. ff. 278. 
mat. [XI] 

[1149.] Jer.Pat.Lib.28. ff.212. [XL] 
(P53. Scr.) 


[1261.] Jer. Pat. Lib. 31. ff. 295.[ XT] 
{1262.] Jer. Pat. Lib.387. ff. 355. [XI] 
(A417P57Apoc153. Scr.) 
[1268.] Jer. Pat. Lib. 41. ff. 298. [XI.] 
[1265.] Jer. Pat, Lib. 42. ff. 248. [XI] 
[1266.] Jer. Pat. Lib.46. ff.278. [XII] 
[1267.] Jer. Pat. Lib. 47. f.216. [XI 
and XIIL.] (A329P38. Scr.) 
[1268.] Jer. Pat. Lib. 48, ff. 258. [XI. 
[1274.] Jer. Pat. Lib. 49. ff. 306. [XI] 
1275.] Jer. Pat. Lib. 56. ff. 218. [XI] 
1276.] Jer. Pat, Lib. 59. #f.299. bss 
[1277.]| Jer. Pat. Lib. 60. ff. 299. [XI. 
[1278.] a a 62. ff.385. pap. 
1721 
[1279.] Jer. Pat. Lib. 139. ff. 124. pap. 
[XIV.] 
[1280.] Lesbos r. Asiuwvoc porns, 141. 
pap. [XV.] 
[1281.] Lesbos 7. A.p. 145. pap. [XV.] 
[1282.] Lesbos 7.A.m. 227. ff. 136. mut. 
[ XII. ] 





See Scr. vol. i. pp. 279-283. 


[1283.] Lesbos Mavrapddov, Taziapyor 
KA. ff.288. [XIII.] 

[1284.] Mitylene,Gym.9. ff. 292. [XII., 
XL] 

[1285.] Mit. Gym. 41. ff.258, [X.] 

[1286.] Andros Mov ayia 1. ff. 842. 


1156. ] 

1287.] And. M. ay. 33. [XIL, XIIL.] 
1288.] And. M. dy. 84. [1523.] 
[1289.] And. M. ay. 35, 

[1290.] And. M. dy. 37. [XII] 
[1291.] And. M. ay. 88. paper. 
[1292.] And. M. ay. 48. [1709.] 
[1293.] And. M. dy. 49, [1284.] 
[1294.] And. M. ay. 50. [XIL-XII.] 


1295. | Cosinitsa Mon. Lib. 219. [1285. ] 
roe Cosin. Mon. Lib. 58. ff. 288. 
[1X., X. 
1297.] C.M.L.216[?] (A416P377. Scr.) 
ene Cosin. Mon. Lib. 217. 
Mon. Lib. 218. 
Mon. Lib. 219. 
Mon, Lib. 220. 
Mon. Lib. 222, 


[1299.] Cosin. 
[1300.] Cosin. 
1301. } Cosin. 
1302. ] Cosin. 


[1308.] C. M. L. 228. ff. 201. [1471.] 

[1304.] Cosin. Mon. Lib. 198. 

[1305.] Athos Protaton, 15. [XI.] 
[XIV.] 


1306.| Athos Protaton, 44. p. 
1307.] Athos Paul.1.4'°ff.50. [XIV.] 
[1808.] Athos Chiliandari, 6. [XIII.] 


1 The MSS. of the Jerusalem Patriarchal library in this list are catalogued by Papadopulos 


Kerameos (St. Petersburg, 1891). 


See Tisch. Prolg. p. 637. 
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[1309.] Athos Constamon. 99. [XIV.] 


1311. 


Palimp. 


Coe Athos Xenophon, 1. 4°. [1181.] 


[1312.] Athos Xenoph.b58. 8vo, p.| XVI. | 
[1318.] Athens Nat. Lib. 72. ff. 191. 


[1181. 


J 
[1314.] Ath. Nat. Lib.92.ff.277. [XIV.] 


wowanhonbdre 


B.—THE ACTS AND 


. =Basileensis. (G1P1.) v.p. 108. 
. Basle. A.N. IV. 4. XII. 
. Vienna, 52. 
. Basle. A.N.IV.5. XV., XVI. (P4.) 
. Paris Nat. 106. 
» Paris Ne LL2: 

. Paris N. 102. 

. Missing. 

. Camb. Kk. 6.4, XI., XII. (P11.) 
. Paris N. 237. XX. 
. Paris N. 108. XI. 
. Paris N. 219. 
. Paris N. 14. X.or XI. (G33P17.) 
.P.N.199. XI, XII. (G35P18R17.) 


(P2.) 
XII. (G3P3.) 
XIV. (G5P5.) 
XII. (G6P6.) 
XI. (P9.) 


(P12R12.) 
(P140.) 


XI. (P16R4.) 


15. Paris N.,Coislin. 25. XX. or XI. 
16. Paris N. C. 26. K. (P19.) 
17. Paris N.C. 205. XX. (P21R19.) 


- Oxf. Magd. 9. 


. P.N.C.202.(2.) p. XIII. (P22R18.) 
. Paris N. C. 200. XIII. ((G38P377.) 
. B. M. Royal MS. 


I.B.I. paper. 


XIV. (P25.) 


. Camb, Univ, Dd. XI. 90. XIII.(P26.) 
.B. M. Add. 5115, 6116. 


XI. or 


XII. (P75.) 


. Ox. Bodl. Baroc. 8. XI. (P28R6.) 
. Camb. Chr. Coll. F. 1.13. XII. (P29.) 
. B. M. Harl. 5537. 1087. (P31R7.) 
. B. M. Harl. 5557. 
. B. M. Harl. 5620. 
. B.M. Harl.5778. XII. (P34R8.) 
. Geneva City Lib. 20. XI. 
. Ox. Bodl. Mise. 74. KI. (P36R9.) 
. Leicester City Lib.20. EV. v.p. 


XII. (P32.) 
p. XV. (P33.) 


(P35.) 


112. (G69P37R14,) 


. Oxf. Bo. La. 31. XIII. (G51P38.) 
. Oxf. Lin. Coll. w. 25. XII. 
. Dubl. Trin. A.4.21. (G61P40R92.) 


(P39.) 


XVI. 


XII. (G57P41.) 


Athos Xenoph. 8. 8°. [XIII ] 





[1315.] Ath.Nat.Lib.113.ff.232. [XI] 
[1316.] Ath.Nat.Lib.123.ff.189.[1149. | 
[1317.] Ath. Nat, Lib. 128. f.181. [XU 
[1318.] Ath. Nat. Lib. 132.ff.210. [X. 
[1319.] Ath.Nat. Lib. 135. ff.150. [XV. 
[1320.] Earl of Crawford, 1. ff. 239. 


[1821.] E. of Craw. 2. ff. 240, [XI., X11] 


CATHOLIC EPISTLES 


36. 
37. 
38. 


. Missing. Paper. 
. Vat. Reg. 179. 


Oxf. New Coll. 58. XII. 

Oxf. New Coll. 59. XIII. (P43.) 

Leyden Acad. Lib., Voss. Q. 77. 
XIII. (P44.) 

(P45R11.) 

XI. (P46R12.) 


41. Vat.2080. X., KI. (G175P194R20.) 
42. Frankfort - on - the - Oder. XI. 
(P48R13Ev1923A pl56.) 
43. Vienna,300. XIL., XIII. (G76P49.) 
44. Vacat. -W-H. = Acts 224. 
(G82P51R5.) 

45. Hamburg City Lib. 1252. paper. 
XV. (P52R16.) 

46. Munich, 375. XX. (P55) 

47. Amsterdam,186. XVI. (G90P14.) 


. Oxf, Bodl. Mise. 1386. 
. Basle, O. II. 2'7. 
. Missing. (P8.) 
. Par. Nat. 56. 
. Rhodiensis, messing. 
. Camb. Em. Coll. 7.4.35. XII. (P30.) 
. Paris Ars.8410. XII. (G43P130.) 
. 24 Copy of Jude in Acts 47. 

. Oxf. Bodl. Clarke 4. XII. (P227.) 
. Copen. 1322. 1278. (G234P72.) 
Oxf 


. B.M. Harl. 5588. 
. B. M. Harl. 5613. paper. 


(G105P24.) 
“Unworthy No.” 
XII. (P133R52.) 
(P50.) 


Bodl. Clarke 9. 
(P224Ev1922.) 

p. XIII. (P62.) 
1407. 


XIII. 


(P63R29.) 


. Br. Mu. Add. 20008 (Lot. see p.111). 


1044. 


. Par. Nat.60. paper. XIV. (P65.) 
. ViennaImp.Lib.313. XIV. (P68.) 
. ViennaImp.Lib.303. XII. 
. Vienna,23. XIII. (G218P57R33.) 
. Vienna, 302, 
. Vienna, 221. 


(P69.) 


XI. (P67R34.) 
1330. (P70.) 


103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 


107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 


112) 


113. 
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. Upsal,2 MSS. XII.and XI. (P73.) 
- Wolfenbiittel, 16.7. pap, XIII, 


XIV. (P74R30.) 


. Vat.360, XIV.orXV.(G131P77.) 
. Vat. 363. 
. Vat. 366. pap. XV. (P79R37.) 
= With ekaye 
« Vat. 760. 
. Vat.1160. XTIT. (G141P86R40.) 
. Vat. 1210, XI. 
- Vat.Pal.171.KV.(G149P88R25.) 
. Vat. Reg. 29. 

. Vat. Urbino, 3. 
- Vat. Pii. 11.50. XII. (P91R42.) 
+ Rome, Barberini VI. 21. 
. Ro. Prop.L.6.19. (G180P92R44.) 
. Naples, II. Aa.7. XII. (P93R99.) 
. Florence Lau. IV. 1. 
» Flor. Lau. 1V.5. pap. XIII. (P95.) 
. Flor. Lau. IV. 30. 
. Flor, Lau. IV. 29. 
. Flor, Lau. IV. 31. 
. Fl. Lau. 1V.32. 1092. (P99R45.) 
. Flor. Lau. VIL. 14. XI. (G197.) 
. B.M.Add.11837. (G201P104R94.) 
. Bologna,2775,. XIII. (G204P 105.) 
. Venice, Mar.5. (G205P106R88.) 
. Venice,6. XV. (G206P107R109.) 
. Ven. 10, XIV. (G209P108R46.) 
. Ven. 11. XIIL. or XIV. (P109.) 
. Wolfenbiittel, 104.2. XIT.(P241.) 
. Dresden, A.104.X1.(P113Ap182.) 
. MoscowSynod,5.p.1345.(P114.) 
. Mose. 8.334. XI. 
. Mose. 8. 383. p. 
. Mose. 8.98. (cf.Cod.K.Tab. VIIL) 


XI. (G133P78.) 


XI. (P80.) 
XI. 


(G.142P87.) 


X. (P89.) 
XI. (P90.)° 


XIV. 


xX. (P94) 


X. 
x. 
XI. 


(P96R75.) 
(P97.) 
(P98.) 


(P115.) 
XIII. (P116.) 
IX. [W-H.=G489.] (P117.) 
Mose. 8.198. XII. (P118.) 
Dresden, A.172. (G241P120R47.) 
Mose. S. 380. (G242P121R48.) 
Mose. 8. 328. XI. (P122.) 
= Acts 98 above. 
Escur.y.IV.17. KI. (G226P228.) 
Eseur.y.[V.12. XIV.(G228P229.) 
Wanting. 
Camb.Mm.6.9. XII. (G440P221.) 
ModenalI.G.8. IX.orX. (P179.) 
Paris N. 47. (G18P132R51.) 








114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 


147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 


156 


Paris N. 57. XI. (P134.) 
Paris N. 58. XI. (P135.) 
Paris N. 59. p. XV. (P136R53.) 


Paris N. 61. (G263P137.) 

Paris N.101. p. KIEL. (P138R55 ) 

ParisN.102.A. XIII. (P139R56.) 

Paris N. 103 A. XIII. (P141.) 

Paris N. 104. p. KITT. (P142.) 

Paris N. 105. X&. (P148.) 

Paris N. 106 A. p. KIV. (P144.) 

ParisN.128,124. (G296P149R57. ) 

Paris N. 125. XIV. (P150.) 

Paris N. 216. XX. (P153.) 

. Paris N. 217. XI. (P154.) 

. Paris N. 218, XI. (P155 ) 

. Paris N. 220, XIV. (P156.) 

. Paris N. 221. XII. 

» Paris N. 228. 1045. (P158.) 

. St. Petersburg Muralt, 101. XII. 
(G330P131.) 

- Turin C. VI.19. XII. (P166.) 

. Turin B.V. 19. XII. (P167.) 

. Tur.B.V.8 (302).(G339P170R83.) 

. Tur. C.V.1. XII., XIII. (P169.) 

. Milan Ambr. E. 97 Sup. XIII. 
(P176.) cf. W-H. § 212. 

. Milan Ambr. E. 102 Sup. paper. 
XV. (P173.) 

» Milan Ambr. H.104 Sup. paper. 
1434. (P174R156.) 

. Venice, Mark.546. XT.(P215R74.) 

- Flor. Laur. VI. 27. (G189P239.) 

. ModenaEst. [II.B.17. XII.(P178.) 

. Flor. Lau. VI. 5. XX. (G832.) 

. Flor. Lau. VI. 13. (G863P180.) 

. F).L. V1.386. XIII. (G365P181.) 

. Flor.Lau.Conv.Soppr.538. 1831. 

(G867P182R23.) 

Wanting. 

Flor.L.C.Sop.191. 984. (P184.) 

FI.L.C.S. 150. XII. (P349R180.) 

Florence Ric. 84. (G368P230R84.) 

Vatican Ott. 66. (G886P199R70. ) 

Printed Edition. (G442P223.) 

B. M. Harl. 5796. (G444P240.) 

Vatican, 1270. XIV. (P187.) 

Vat.1430. Cath.epp. XII. (P188.) 


. Vat. 1650. 1087. (P190.) 


1 Cod. 112 is part of unc. H. of the Acts, q. v. 
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157. Vat. 1714. 
158. Vat. 1761. 
159. Vat. 1968. . 
160. Vat. 2062. XK. (P193R24.) 
161. Vat.0t.258. p. XIV. (P198R69.) 
162. Vat. Ottob. 298. KIV. (P200.) 
163. Vat. Ottob. 325. p. XIV. (P201.) 
164. Vat. Ott. 381. (G390P203R71.) 
165. Vat. Ottob. 417. XVI. 
166. Rome Vall. B. 86. XIL-XIV. 
(P204R22.) 
167. Rome Vall. E. 22. (G293P185.) 
168. RomeVall.F.13. p. XIV. (P205.) 
169. Ro. Chis. R.V 29. 1394. (P206.) 
170. Rome Vall. F. 17. (G394P186.) 


XI. (P191.) 
XI. (P192.) 
x 


ar (P209.) 
oe t “ Missing 1886” Gr. 1 XVI 
(P210.) 


173. Naples, II. Aa. 8. KI. (P211.) 
174. Naples, II. Aa. 9. KV. (P212.) 
175. Messina Univ.104. XII. (P216.) 
176. Missing. (G421P218.) 
177. Leyden Pub. 74 A. (G122P219.) 
178. Berlin, Phillips, 1461. XIV. or 
XV. (P242R87.) 
179. Munich, 211. XI. 
180. Strasburg. XII. (G431P288.) 
181. Berlin, A. 10. (G400P220.) 
182. Patmos, XII. (P243.) 
183. Jerus. Ch. of H. 8. 8. 
XIV. (P231.) 
184. Jer. H.8.9. [Scr. 15.] TIL 
(P232R85.) 
185. St. Saba,1. XI. (P233.) 
186. St. Saba, 2. KITT. (G457P234.) 
187. St. Saba, 10. (G462P235R86.) 
188. St. Saba, 15. XII. (P236.) 
189. St. Saba, 20. (G466P237R89.) 
190. Oxf. Chr. Ch. Wake, 384. XI. 
(G517P244R27.) 
191. Oxf. C.C. Wake, 38. XI. (P245.) 
192. Oxf, C.C. Wake, 37. XI. (P246.) 
193¢ Ser. Wordsworth. (G479P249.) 
194. “Pickering.” Ser.187.(G483P251.) 
195. Camb. Trin. B, 10, 16. Ser. 224. 
(G489P252.) 


(P128R82.) 


[Ser. 7.] 


196. B. M. Add. 11836, Ser. 226. 
(G491P253.) 
197. B. M. Add. 16184, Ser. 227. 


(G496P254.) 
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198. B. M. A. 17469. Scr. 228. 
(G498P255 R97.) 

199. Oxf. Chr. Coll. Wake, 12. Ser. 
193. (G506P256R26.) 

200. Oxf. Bod]. Canon Gr. 84. Ser. 
211. (G522P257R98.) 

201. Lond. H.B. Coutts. II. 7. Ser. 
219. (Gb36.) 

202. Parham (Curzon), 71, 6. Ser. 
215. (G547P258.) 

203. B.M. Add. 19392a. Ser. 230. XI. 

204. B. M. Add. 22734. XI. Ser. 107. 

205. B. M. Add. 28816. 1111. Sev. 


932, (P477R181.) 

Ferrara Univ. 187, 188 NA. %. 
Ser. 194. (G582P262R103.) 
Milan Ambros. Z. 34. Sup. Ser. 

197. (G592P263.) 
Jer. 1.8.40. Ser.259. (G615P264.) 
Jer.H.S8.45. Ser.260. (G619P265.) 
S.Saba,52. Ser.328. (G623P266.) 
S.Saba,58. Ser.317. (G624P267.) 
S.Saba,54. Scr.318. (G625P268.) 
Berlin Gr. 8vo. 9. Scr. 252. 
(G656P269.) 
2142Ser- Lond. Lambeth. 1182. 
XIII. Ser. 182. (P270.) 
215» Ser. Lond. Lambeth. 1183. p. 
1858. Scr. 183. (P271.) 
216¢ Se Const’ple Patr. Jeru. p. KV. 
Ser. 184. (P272.) 
2174 Sr. Lond. Lambeth. 1185. paper. 
XV. Scr. 185. (P273.) 
218¢Scr-Const’ple Patr. Jeru. paper. 
XIV. Scr. 186. (P274.) 


f Scr. jg G483A194P251. 
g Ser, jg G479A193P249, 
h Scr. jg G201A91R94, 
j Ser. 
2193 S:. B. M. Burney, 48. pap. XIV. 


Ser. 225. 
k Ser. jg G439A195P252. 


1Ser. jg A24P29. 
m Ser. jg A178P249R87, 
n Ser. jg A53P30. 
o Ser. jg G440A211P221, 


206. 
207. 


208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 


p Scr. jg A6l. 
220. B. M. Add. 19888. XIV. Ser. 
229, (P275.) 
221. Oxf. Bodl. Canon Gr. 110, XX, 
Ser, 212, (P276.) 


222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 


230. 
231. 


232. 
233. 


234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 


244. 
245. 


246. 
247. 


248. 


249. 
250. 
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Ox. Bodl. Mise. 118. XIII. 
Ser. 213. (P277.) 

Lond. H-B-C. III. 1. XI. Ser. 
220. (P278.) 

Lond. B-C. III. 87. XIII. Ser. 
221. (P279.) 

Cheltenham, 7681. 1108. 
Scr. 198. (P280.) 

Curzon, 79.14. 1009. Ser. 216. 
(P281.) 

Curzon, 80.15. XII. Ser. 217. 
(P282.) 

Curzon, 81, 16. XIII. Ser. 218. 
(P283.) 


B. M. Egerton, 2787. [Formerly 
Worle. | XIV. Scr. 223. (P248.) 


Escurial P. 111.4. XIII. Ser. 202. 

Kse a7. I 12.) XE. Ser. 
203. 

Ese. y. IIL. 8 XII. Ser. 204. 

Esc. y. III. 10. XII. Ser. 205. 
(P478.) 

Ese. 0.1.5. pap. XVI. Ser. 206. 


Ese..III.6. XI. Scr.207. (R125.) |- 


Ese. w.III.18. X. Ser. 208. (R126.) 

Eiseiv@ ol 2259 peek. Scr: 
209. (P475.) 

Modena Bibl. Este. II.A.13. XV. 
Ser. 195. (P479.) 

Modena Bibl. Este. 
Ser. 196. (P476.) 

Cairo Patr. Alex.8. paper. XIV. 


IL.C.4 XI. 


Ser. 253. (P284.) 

Cairo Patr. Alexand. 59, XI. 
Ser. 254, (P285.) 

Cairo Patr. Alexand. 88. XI. 
Ser. 255. (P286.) 

S. Saba, 20. XI. Ser. 301. 
(P287R102.) 

S.Saba,35. XI. Scr.302. (P288.) 


Vienna Gr. Theol. 141. p. XII. 
Scr. 835. (P289.) 

Vienna Gr. Theol. 150. p. XIV. 
Ser. 415. (P297.) 

Metz, 4. Scr. 110. (G480P250.) 

BerlinGr.4°57. p. XIII. Ser. 251. 
(P298.) 

Paris Sup. 906. XII. Ser. 263. 

P. N. Coislin, 224. XI. Ser. 264. 
(P299R121.) 





251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
255. 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 


269. 
270. 


271. 
272. 
273. 
274. 
275. 
276. 
277. 


278. 
279. 
280. 
281. 
282. 
283. 


Athens Th. 217. paper. XIV. 
(P301R122.) 

Berlin Gr. 4° 40, XI. Ser. 249. 
(P302.) 

Zittau City Lib, A. 1. XV. 
Ser. 238. (G664P303R106.) 
Cheltenham, 1284. XII. Ser. 

200. (G676P304.) 
Cheltenham, 7682. XI. Scr. 199. 
(G680P305R107,) 
B. M. Add. 28815. KI. Ser, 251. 
(G699P306R108.) 
Wisbech, Camb’shire, Peck. 20. 
-%I. Ser. 222. (G712P307.) 
Vienna Gr. Theol. 79, 80. 1188, 
Ser. 289. (G720P308.) 

Paris Sup. Gr. 159. (1, 2.8, Joh.) 
XIV. Ser. 260. (G743R109.) 
Athens Theol. 12. XIII. Ser. 209. 
(G757P309R110.) 
Athens Theol. 22 (?) 

(G767P310.) 
Athens, 118. 
(G794P311.) 
Athens, 767 
(G796P312.) 
Athens. Ser. 326. (G801P813.) 
Ath. Mamouk. (G808P314R112.) 
Berlin Gr. 8° 13. (G823P315.) 
Grotta Ferrata A’. a’. 1. XIV. 
Ser. 242. (G824P316R113.) 
Vat. Reg. Gr. 6. 1454. Ser. 334. 
(G886P317R115.) 
Upsal,12. Scr.837. (G901P319.) 
Athos St. Gregory. 8. 1116. 
(G922P320R116.) 
Athos Dion. 8. | (G927P321.) 
Athos D. 27. XIII. (G935P322.) 
Athos D. 33. XIII. (G941P323.) 
Athos D. 37. XTIT. (G945P324.) 
Athos D. 814. KEVII. (G956.) 
AthosD.317. 1831. (G959P325.) 
Athos Esphigmen. 186. XII. 
(G986P326R117.) 
Athos Iber. 28. 


Ser. 267. 
XIV. Scr. 269, 


XI. Scr. 321. 


(6996P327.) 


Athos Iber. 29. (G997P328.) 
Athos Iber. 31. (G999P329.) 
Athos Iber. 52. (G1003P330.) 


Athos Carac. 121. (G1040P331.) 
Athos Cutl, 90a, (G1058P332.) 
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284. 
285. 
286. 
287. 


288. 
289. 
290. 
291. 
292. 
293. 
294. 
295. 
296. 
297. 
298. 
299. 
300. 
301. 


302. 
303. 


304. 
305. 
306. 
307. 
308. 
309. 
310. 
311. 
312. 
313. 
314. 
315. 
316. 
317. 


318. 
319. 
320. 
321. 


322. 


323. 


Athos Laura. (G1072P333R118.) 
Athos Laura. X. (G1073.) 
Athos Laura. (G1075P334R119.) 
Athos Pantel. XXIX. XIV. 
(G1094P335R120.) 
Chalcis sch. 133. (G1149P336.) 
Sinai, 259. XV. (G1240P8387.) 
Sinai, 260. (G1241P338.) 
Sinai, 261. KIV. (G1242P339.) 
Sinai, 262. (G1243P340.) 
Sinai, 263. (G1244P341.) 
Sinai, 264. (G1245P342.) 
Sinai, 265. (G1246P343.) 
Sinai, 266. (G1247P344 ) 
Sinai, 267. (G1248P345.) 
Sinai, 268. (G1249P346.) 
Sinai, 269. (G1250P347.) 
Sinai, 270. (G1251P348.) 
Paris Arsenal 9. XI. Scr. 240. 
(P259R102.) 
Berlin. Gr. 4% 43, 
250. (P260.) 
Berlin. Hamilton. 244. (625.) 
1090.(?) Sers248. (P261.) 
Athens Nat. Th. 70. XI. (P292.) 
Ath. Nat.Th.71. XV. (P295.) 
Ath.Nat.Th.72. p. 1364, (P296.) 
Ath. (43.) XIE. (P469R105.) 
Ath. Nat.(45.) p. 1295. (P420.) 
Ath. N.(64.) XII. (P3800R124.) 
Ath. Nat. (66.) XI. 
Ath. Nat. (221.) XV. (P419.) 
Ath. Nat. pap. XIV. (P421.) 
Ath. Nat. XIV. (P422.) 
Zante (island of). 1580. 
St. Pet. Porfiri. 1301. (P474.) 
Madrid. Reg. O. 78. XI. 
Grotta Ferrata. A’. BY. 1. XX. 
Ser. 2438. (P423.) 
Grotta Ferrata. A’. B’. 3. 
Scr. 244. (P424.) 
Grotta Ferrata. A’. 
Ser, 245, (P425.) 
Messina Univ. 40. paper. 
Ser. 241. (P426.) 
Rome Casanatensis. G. II. 6. 
pap. KV. Ser. 261. (P427.) 
Athos Iberon. 639. p. XV. 
Lesbos mon. rod Agipwwrog 55. 


IX. (P429R127.) 


XIV. Ser. 


XI. 
B. 6. XL 


XIII. 





324. 
325. 
326. 
327. 
328. 
329. 
330. 


331. 
332. 


333. 
334. 


335. 


336. 
337. 
338. 
339. 
340. 
341. 
342. 
343. 
344. 
345. 
346. 
347. 
348. 
849. 
350. 
351. 
352. 
353. 
354. 
355. 
356. 
357. 
358. 
359. 
360. 
361. 
362. 
363. 
364. 
365. 
366. 
367. 


Jerusalem Holy Cross 1. X. 

Vat. 652. -p. XIV. Ser. 289. 

Vat.1208,. XII. Scr. 246. (P430.) 

Vat.1227. paper. KV. 

Vat. 1971. X. Ser. 334. (P431.) 

Vat. 2099. XI. Ser. 256. (P482.) 

Vat. Palat.38. XMI.or XII. Ser. 
247. (P433.) 

( Vat. Reg. Gr. 76. Jas. 1. 2 Pet. 

XV. (P145.) 

{ Par. Nat. 109-111, Paul. KV. 

Venice, St. Mark. II. 114. 1069. 
(P434R128.) 

Edinburg, Makel. XIII. (P435.) 

Linképing, Benzel. 35. XX. Ser. 
238. (P436.) 

Upsal Un. Gr. 11. XI. Scr. 236. 
(P437R129.) 

Athos Batoped. 41. 

Athos Bat. 201. 

Athos Bat. 203. 

Athos Bat. 210. 

Athos Bat. 259. 

Athos Bat. 328. 

Athos Bat. 380. 

Athos Bat. 419. 

Athos Dion. 68. XIII. (P438.) 

Athos Dion. 75 1376. 

Ath. Dion.382. p. 1660. (P439.) 

Ath. Docheiar,38. KTV. (P440.) 

Athos Doch. 48. XIV. (P441.) 

Ath. Doch.136. p. 1702. (P442.) 

Athos Doch. 139. p. KV. (P443.) 

Ath.Doch.147. p. XIV. (P444.) 

Athos Esph. 63. XIII. (P445.) 

Athos Esph. 64, XIII. (P446.) 

Athos Esph. 65. XIV. (P447.) 

Athos Esph. 66. XII. (P448.) 

Athos Esph. 67. XTIT. (P449.) 

Athos Esph. 68. XII. (P450.) 

Athos Iber. 24. XIV. (P451.) 


Athos Iber. 25. XT. (P452R130.) 
Athos Ib, 37. TIT. (P453.) 
Athos Ib. 57. XIII. (P454.) 


Athos Ib. 60. XIII. (P455R131.) 
Athos Ib. 642. paper, XV. 
Athos Ib. 643. paper. 1520. 
Athos Ib. 648. paper. XIV. 
Athos Const. 108. ITE. (P456.) 
Athos Cutlumus, 16. XI. 


368 
369 
370 
371 


372. 


373 
374 
375 


376. 


377 
378 
379 
380 


381. 
382. 
383. 
384. 
385. 
386. 
3387. 
388. 
389. 
390. 
391. 
392. 
393. 
394. 
395. 
396. 
397. 
398. 
399. 
400. 
401. 
402. 
403. 


1. 
2. 


WOO WAAHA cw 


CURSIVE MANUSCRIPTS: PAULINE EPISTLES 


. Athos Cutl. 57. XIV. 

- Athos Cutl. 80, 1262, 
» Athos Cutl. 81. XII. 
- Athos Cutl. 82. XIV. 
Athos Cutl. 83. XIII. (P461.) 
- Athos Cutl. 275. XVI. (P462.) 
. Athos Paul. 2. IX. (P463R132.) 
» Athos Protat. 32. KIV. (P464.) 
Athos Simop. 42. KITT. (P465.) 
. Athos Stauron. 52. XIII. (P466.) 
- Athos Philoth. 88. XIII. (P467.) 
« Ath. Phil. 76. p. 1577, (P468.) 
. Berat. Abp. 1158. : 
CairoPat. Alex.942. XI. (P852.) 
Chalcis Mon. Trin. 16 (?) (P358.) 
Chalcis School 9(?) (P354.) 
Chalcis Sch. 26. ¥. (P355R133.) 
Chalcis Sch. 33. XI. (P356.) 
Chalcis Seh.96. XII. (P357R134.) 
Patmos,St.John,14.1215,(P358.) 
Pat. St. John, 15. XI. (P359.) 
Patmos, St. John, 16. X. (P360.) 
Patmos, St.John, 263. KX. (P361.) 
Saloniki Gymn. 12. XII. (P362.) 
Saloniki Gymn.15. XIV. (P363.) 
Saloniki Gymn. 16. XI. (P364.) 
Sinai, 274. XK. (P365.) 

Sinai, 275. XI. (P366.) 

Sinai, 276. 

Sinai, 277. 

Sinai, 278. 

Sinai, 279. p. XV. (P367R135.) 
Sinai, 280. p. XIV. (?) (P368.) 
Sinai, 281. 

Sinai, 282. 

Sinai, 283. XX. (P369.) 


(P457.) 
(P458.) 
(P459.) 
(P460.) 
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404. 
405. 
406. 
407. 
408. 
409. 
410. 
411. 


Acts. 
Acts, 


Sinai, 284. 
Sinai, 285. 
Sinai, 287. 
Sinai, 288. 
Sinai, 289, 
Sinai, 290. + Acts(?) ° 
Sinai, 291. 

Sinai, 292. 


412. Sinai, 298. 

413. Sinai, 300. p. XVI. (P370.) 

414. Sinai, 801. Aes (?) 

415. Paris, St. Genevieve, A.0.35, 
XV. Scr. 210. (P247.) 

416. Venice, St. Mark, 11.61. _ paper. 
XVI. Ser. 147. 

417. B. M. add. 11860. Palimp. XIII. 


[James, iv. 1-16; Jude, 4-15.] 
(G1274.) 
Camb. Un. (G1277.) 
“ Sine loco” Greg. (G1287P485.) 
Gotha Ducal Lib. Ch. B. 1767. p. 
XVI. [ Acts: wanting, xxvi. 
29—xxviii. 27.] 
Scrivener [4'» ed.] adds the following, 
pp. 305-6: 
[416.] Jerus. Patr. lib. 88, 280 leaves. 
[Acts, i. 1-11.] cent. XI. and 
XIII. (P58R181. Scr.) 
[417.] J. P. lib. 43, 188 leaves. [ Acts, 
i. 1-xii. 9.] XII. (P64 [?].) 
[418.] Cosinitsa,54.1344, [Acts,Cath. 
Epp.] | (P492[?]}) 
[419.] Athos,St. Paul 2—Gregory $74, 
[420.] Athens, Nat. Lib, 222,246 leaves, 
[Acts, Cath, Paul.] XVII. 
(P494. [?]) 


418. 
419. 
420. 


C.—THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


Basle Un. A. N.IV. 2. 
Hebrews.] (G1A1.) 

Basle U, A. N..I1V. 4. [Phm: 
Heb.] (A2.) 


[ Philemon. 


. Vien. Sup. Gr. 52. [P.H.] (G3A3.) 
. Basle U. A. N.IV.5. [P.H.] (A4.) 
. Paris, 106, 
» Paris, 112. 
. Basle A. N. III. 11, 
. Missing. (A50.) 

. Paris Gr. 102. [Heb. Tim.] (A7.) 


(G5A5.) 
[P.H.] (G6A6.) 
XI. 


13 


10. Missing. (A8.) 

11. Camb. Univ. Kk. 6.4. [P.H.] (A9.) 
12. Paris, 237. [P. H.] (A10R2.) 
13. Readings quot.by d’Etaples. 1512. 
14. Amst’dam Ref. ch.186. (G90A47.) 
15. MS. cited by Erasmus. 

16. Paris, 219. [Heb. Tim.] (A12R4,) 
17. Paris, 14. [H.T.] (G@83A13.) 
18. Par.Cois.199.[P.H.](G35A14R17.) 
19. Paris, Cois. 26. [P.H.] (A16.) 
20. Paris,Cois.27. (Athos.) X. [P.H.] 
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CURSIVE MANUSCRIPTS: PAULINE EPISTLES 


. Paris Cois. 205. [P.H.] (A17R19.) 
" Par.Cois.202.(2.) [H.T. ] (A18R18.) 
. Paris Cois. 28. 
. Ox. Bo. M.136. [P.H.] (G105448.) 
. B.M. Royal MS. L.B.I. [P.H.] (420.) 
. Camb. Univ. Dd. 11. 90. (A21.) 


[P.H.] 1056. 


§ Oxf. Magd. Coll. Gr. 7 and 


"7 Camb. Un. Ff. I. 80. XI. 

. Oxf, Bodl.Bar.3. [P.H.] (A28R6.) 
. Camb. Ch. Coll. 
. Camb. Em. Coll. 
. B.M. Harl.5537. [P.H.] (A25R7.) 
. B.M. Harl. 5557. 
. B. M. Harl. 5620. 
. B.M.Harl.6778. [P.H.] (A28R8.) 
. Geneva City Lib.20. [P.H.] (A29.) 
. Ox. Bodl.Mise.74. [P.H.] (A80R9.) 
. Leicester, 20. [P.H] (G69A31R14.) 
. Drei Lead a1 fe eeVornasa) 
. Oxf. Lincoln w. 25. 
. Dublin, Trin. Coll, A. 4.21. [P.H.] 


[P. H.] 


(A24.) 
[P. H.] 


(A53.) 


[P. H.] 
[P.H.] 


(A26.) 
(A27.) 


(P.H.] (A33.) 


(G61A34R92.) 


. Oxf. Mag. Coll.9. [P.1I.] (G57435.) 


Tacat. 


. Oxf. New Coll. 59. [P.H.] (A87.) 
. Leyden Voss. Q. 77. [P. H.] (A38.) 
« Missing. 
. Vat. Reg. 179. [H.T.] (A40R12.) 
. Oxf, Bodl. Roe 16. XI. [H.'T.] 


(A89R11.) 


“« Bone note,” Tisch. v. p. 110. 


. Fr’ft-on-O. (A42R13Ev1923 Apl56.) 
. Vienna, 800. 


[P.H.] (G76443.) 


50. Missing. (A52.) 

51. Vacat. 

52. Hamburg, 1252. [P.H.] (A45R16.) 
53. Vacat. 

54. Munich Gr. 412. XII. or XIII. 


544 Munich Gr. 110. p. XVI, XVII. 
55. Munich, 375. [P.H.] (A46.) 
56. Vacat. 

57. Vienna, 23. [H.T.] (G218A66R33.) 
58. Vacat. 

59. Paris Cois. 204. XX. or XI. 

60. Vacat. 

61. Vacat. f 
62. B. M. Harl. 5588. [P.H.] (A59.) 
63. B. M. Harl. 5613. [P.H.] (A60.) 
64. Vacat. 

65. Paris, 60. [H.T.] (A62.) 

66. B. M. Harl, 5552. XVI. “wun No.” 








67. 


68. 


69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


. Vat. Reg. Gr. 29. 
. Vat. Urbino, 8. 

. V. Pius 11.50, [P.H.] (ASOR42.) 
. Rome Propag. L. VI.19. [P.H-] 


. Naples I. Aa.7.  [ 
. Flor. Lau. TV. 1. [P 
. Flor. Lau. 1V. 5. ( 
. Fl. Lau. IV.30, [P.H 
. Flor. Lau. IV. 29. [ 
. Flor. Lau. TV. 31. 

. Flor. Lau. IV. 32. t 
. Fl.Lau.X.4. XI. or XII. [P.H.] 
. Flor. Lau. X. 6. 
. Flor. Lau, X. 7 XI. 

. Flor. Lau. X. 19. XIII. 
. B.M.Add.11837. (G201A91R94.) 
. Bolog. 2775. [P.H.] (G204A92.) 
. Venice, 5. [P. H.] (G205A93R88,) 
. Ven, 6. [P. H.] (G206A94R109.) 
. Ven. 10. [P. H.] (G209A95R46.) 
. Venice, Mark. 11. [H.T.] (A96.) 
. Venice, Mark. 33. XI. 
. Ven. M.34, XI.or XII. [P. H.] 
. Ven. M. 35. 
. Dresd. A. 104. [P.H.] (A98R77.) 


Vienna, 302. [P.H.] (A66R84.) 
Vienna, 313. [P.H.] (A63.) 

Vienna, 303. [P.H.] (A64.) 

Vienna, 221. [P.H.] (A67.) 

Vien. Sup.G.61. X. or XI. [H.T.] 
Copen.1322. [P.H.] (G234A67.) 
Upsal. Univ.Gr.1. [H.T.] (A68.) 
Wolfenb.16.7. [P.H.] (A69R30.) 
B.M. Add.6116. [P.H.] (A22.) 
Leipsic Univ.3861. Palimp. XII. 


Vat.Gr.360. [H.T.] (G131A70.) 
Vat. Gr. 363. Lp (G133A71.) 
Vat. Gr. 366. [P.H.] (A72R37.) 
Vat. Gr. 867. [H.T.] (A73.) 
Vat. Gr. 761. XII. [P.H.] 
Vat. Gr. 762. XII. 
VatrGri76ba (oxckey efile ky) 
Vat. Gr. 766. XII. [P.H.] 


Vat. Gr. 1136. XIV. (A89.) 
V.G.1160. [P.H.](G141A75R40.) 
Vat. Gr, #210. [P.H.] (G142A76.) 
V.P.171. [P.H.] (G149A77R25.) 
(A78.) > 


[P.H] (A79.) 


(G180A82R44.) 
H.T.] (A83.) 
HJ (A84.) 
A85.) 
.] (A86R75.) 
P.H.] (A87,) 
P.H.] (A88.) 
P.H.] (A89.) 
Xx. [P.H.] 
[P. H.] 
[P. H.] 


[P. H.] 
XI. [P.H.] 


Moscow Synod, 5. [P. H.] (A99.) 
Moscow Synod, 834. (A100.) 


116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 


135. 


136 
137 


138. 


139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 


150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 


160. Paris, 225. 
161. Paris, 226. 
162. Paris, 227. 
163. 


CURSIVE MANUSCRIPTS: PAULINE EPISTLES 


- Mos. Synod, 838. [P. H.] (A101.) 
. unc. cod. K.q.v. (A102.) 

- Mos. Synod, 198. [P. H.] (A103.) 
. Moscow Synod, 292. XI. or XII. 
- Dresden. [P.H.](G241A104R47.) 
. M.S.380, | P.H.] (G242A105R48.) 
- Moscow Syn. 828. [P.H.] (4106.) 
- Mos. Syn. 99, X. or KI. [P. H.] 
. Mos. S. 350. [? 250. Ser.] p. KIV. 
« Munich, 504. paper. 1887. 

4 Munich, 455. 

- =125.p.1389. (2) “un new No.” 
. Vacat. ; 

- Munich, 211. [P.H] (A179R82.) 
- Munich Roy. Gr. 35. pap. XVI. 
. Paris Ar. 8410. [P.H.] (G43.A54.) 
. St. Pet. Muralt. 101. (G330A182.) 
. P.N.47. [P.H.] (G18A113R51.) 
. Paris, 56. [P.H.] (A51R52.) 
. Paris, 57. [P.H.] (A114) 
Paris, 58. [P.H.] (A115.) 

. Paris, 59. [P.H.] (A116R53.) 
. Paris, 61. [H.T.] (G263A117.) 
Paris, 101. [P.H.] (A118R655.) 
. Paris, 102 A. [P.H.] (A119R56.) 
. Paris, 108. (H.T.] (A11.) 
Paris, 103 A. [P.H.]}° (A120.) 
. Paris, 104. [P.H.] (A121.) 

. Paris, 105. (A122.) 

» Paris, 106 A. [P.H.] (A123.) 
. Paris, 108-111. [P.H.] (A331.) 


; All included in 145 above. 


. Paris, 123,124. (G296A124R57.) 
eed ely 

. Paris, 125. 

. Paris, 126. 

. “Delendus.” 

. Paris, 216. [P.H.] (A126.) 

. Paris,217. [Eph.H.Ph.] (A127.) 

. Paris, 218. [P.H.] (A128.) 

. Paris, 220. [P.H.] (A129.) 

suRatisy222—e XL. [PE 

. Paris, 223. 1045. [P.H.] (A131.) 

. Paris, 224. XI. [P.H.] (R64.) 

paper, XVI. 

paper. XVI. 

paper. XVI. 

XIII. 


[P.H.] (A128.) 
XVL [P.H.] 


Paris, 288. 





164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 


173. 
174. 


175. 


176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 


180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189: 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 


207 
208 
209 
210 
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. Paris, 849. pap. KVI. [H.T.] 
- Turin Univ. C. VI. 29. p. XVI. 
- Turin€.VI.19. [H.T.] (A133.) 
- Turin B.V.19. [P.H.] (A184.) 
peburin CV On xer (es Hi] 
Sue OR Moe eek (CMBe) 
. Turin B.V.8. [P.H.](G339A4135.) 
- Milan Amb. B. 6. XIII. [P. H.] 
- MilanAm.A.51Sup. XIT. [H.T.] 
Milan Am.E.1028. [P.H.](A138.) 
Milan Ambr. H. 104 Sup. [P. H.] 
(A139R1656.) 
Milan Am. F. 125 Sup. p. XIV,, 
XV. [P.H.] 
Milan A. E.978. [P.H.] (A137.) 
Modena Est. IJ. A. 14. XV. 
Milan III.B.17. [P.H.]. (A142.) 
Modena, Est. II. G. 3 (v. Cod. H.) 
XII. [P.H.] (A112>) 
Fi. L. VI. 13. [P.H.] (G363A144.) 
Fl. L. VI. 36. [P.H.] (G365A145.) 
oO 


8. 
I, 


FI.L.C.Sop. 53. (G367A146R23.) 
Vacat. 

Flor.L.C.Sop. 191. [P.H.] (A148.) 
Ro. Val. E.22. [PH.](G393.4167,) 
Ro. Vall. F.17.[ PH. ](G394A170.) 
Vat. Gr. 1270. [H.1.] (A154.) 
Vat. 1480. [P.H.] (A159.) 
Vat. 1649. XIII. [H.T.] 
Vat. Gr. 1650. [H.T.] (A156.) 
Vat. Gr. 1714. (A157.) 

Vat. Gr. 1761. [P.H.] (A158.) 
Vat. Gr. 2062. [P.H.] (A160R24.) 
V.G.2080, [P.H.](G175.441R20.) 
Vat. Ottob 31. XI. [P.H.] 
Vat. Ottob. 61. pap. XV. [H.T.] 
Vat.0.176. p. KV. [P.H.] (R78.) 
Vat. Ott. 258. [P.H.] (A161R69.) 
Vat.0.66.(G386A151R70.)[P.H. | 
Vat. Ott. 298. [P.H.] (A162.) 
Vat. Ott. 825. [P.H.] (A163.) 
Vat. Ott. 356. paper. KV. 
V.0.381. [P.H.](G390A164R71.) 
Ro. Val. B. 86. [H.T.] (A166R22.) 
Rome Vall. F. 13. [P. H.] (A168 ) 
Ro. Chi. R. V. 29. [P.H.] (A169.) 
. RomeC.R.V.82. p. 1894. [P.H.] 
. Rome Chis. VII. 55, XI. [P.H. | 
. Missing. (A171.) 

. Missing. (A172.) 
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211 


212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 
244. 


245 
246 
247 


248 
249 


250. 
261. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
255. 
256. 
2517. 
2658. 
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. Naples IT. Aa. 8. [P. H.] (A173.) 
Naples II. Aa. 9. [P.H.] (A174.) 
Rome Barb.IV.85. 1330. [P.H.] 
ViennaTh.166. p. XIV. 
Venice, 546. [P. H.] (A140R74.) 
Messina Univ. 104. (A175.) 
Palermo I.E. I. X. 
Missing. (G421A176.) 
Leyden,74A. [H.T.] (G122A177.) 
BerlinA.XIL.10,[P.H](G400A 181) 
Camb.Mm.6,9.[PH.](G400A111.) 
“ Delendus.” (G441A110.) 
“ Delendus.” (G442A152.) 
Oxf. Bodl. Clark 9. [P.H.] (A58.) 
Vacat. (A9P11.) 
“ Delendus.” (P27.) 
Oxf. Bodl.Clark 4. [P. H.] (A56.) 
Escurial y. 1V. 17. (G226A108.) 
Escurial y. [V. 12. (G228A109.) 
Vacat. 
Jerus. Holy Sep. 8. 
Jeru. H. Sep. 9. 
St. Saba 1. 
St. Saba 2. 
St. Saba 10. 
St. Saba 15. 
St. Saba 20. (G466A189R89.) 
Lost, (G431A180.) 
Flor. Laur. VI. 27. (G189A141.) 
B.M.H.5796.[P.H.](G444A 153.) 
Wolfenb. Gud. Gr. 104, 2. (A97.) 
Chelten. 1461. [P.H.] (A178R87.) 
Patmos. (A182.y 
Oxf. Chr. Ch. Wake. 34. [P. H.] 
(G517A190R27.) 
. Oxf. C. C. W. 38. [P.H.] (A191.) 
. Ox. C. C. Wa. 37. [P. H.] (A192.) 
. Par, St. Genevieve A.0.35.[P. H.] 
(A415.) 
. B. M. Egerton, 2787.[P.H. ](A229.) 
gSer. Wordsw. [P.H.] (G479A193.) 
Metz 4. [P.H.] (G480.) 
Latet, (G483.4194.) 
Camb. [P.H.] (G489A195.) 
B. M. Add. [P.H.] (G491A196.) 
B. M. Add. [P.H.] (G496A197.) 
B.M. Add. [P.H.] (G498A198.) 
Oxford. [P. H.] (G506A199.) 
Ox. Bodl. [ P.H.](G522A200R98.) 
Curzon, [P.H.] (G547A202.) 


(A183.) 

(A184.) 

(A185.) 

(G457A186.) 
(G462A 187R86.) 
(A188.) 





259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 


Paris Ar. [H.T.] (A301R102.) 
Berlin. [P.H.] (A302.) 
Berlin. (Tit. H. P.] (A303.) 
Ferrara. [ P-H.](G5824206R103.) 
Milan. [P.H.] (G592A207.) 
Jer. Scr. 152. (G615A208.) 
Jer, Ser. 804. (G619A209.) 
S. Sab. Ser. 230. (G623A210.) 
S. Sab. Ser. 316. (G624A211.) 
S. Sab. Ser. 817. (G625A212.) 
Berlin, [—Heb.] (G656A213.) 
270. Lond. Ser. 252. [P. H.] (A214.) 
271. Lond. Ser. 253. [P. H.] (A215.) 
272¢Scr. Const’ple. Scr. 254. (A216.) 
2.734Ser. Lond. Ser. 255. [P.H.] (A217.), 
274°Scr. Const’ple. Scr. 321. (A218.) 
2.715. London. Scr. 270. [P.H.] (A220.) 
276. Oxford. Ser. 260. [P.H.] (A221.) 
277. Oxford. Ser. 251. [P.H.| (A222.) 
278. London. Ser. 264. ; : 
279. Lond. Scr. 265. [P. H.] (A224.). 
280. Chelten. Ser. 280. [P.H.] (A225.) 
281. Curzon. Scr. 234. | P.H.] (A226.) 
282. Curzon. Scr. 235. bar A227.) 
283. Curzon. Ser. 236. 
284. Cairo. Ser. 248. 
285. Cairo. Scr. 275. (A241.) 
286. Cairo. Ser. 296. (A242.) : 
287.8. Saba. Scr. 334. (A243R104.) 
288.8. Saba. Ser. 318. (A244.) 
289. Vien. Scr. 829. [—Heb.] (A245.) 
290eSer- Lond. Lambeth. 1186. XI. 
Ser, 256. .[P..H.] (R93.) 
291. B. M. Add. 7142. XIII. Scr. 267. 
[Bare 
292. Athens Th.70. [P.H.] (A304.) 
293. Vatican,Gr. 1209. XV. Ser. 263. 
(Heb. ix. 14—xiii. 25.]  (R91.) 
Flo. Ric. 85. p. KV. S. 226. | P.H.] 
295. Athens Th. 71. [P.H.] (A805.) 
296. Athens Th. 72. [P.H.] (A806.) 
297. Vienna. Ser. 335. [P. H.](A246.) 
298. Berlin. Scr. 801. [P. H.] (A248.) 
299. Paris Cois. [P. H.] (A250R121.) 
300. Athens (64). [H.T.] (A309R124.) 
301. Athens Th. [P.H.] (A251R122.) 
302. Berlin. Ser. 299. [H.T.] (A252.) 
303. Zittau. [P. H.] (G664.A253R106.) 
304. Cheltenham. [P.H.] (G676A254 ) 
305. Chel. [H. T.] (G680A255R107.) 


294. 


306. 


307. 
308. 


309. 
310. 
311. 
312. 
313. 
314. 
315. 
316. 
317. 
318. 
319. 
320. 
321. 
322. 
323. 
324. 
325. 
326. 
327. 
328. 
329. 
330. 
331. 
332. 
333. 
334. 
335. 


336. 
337. 
338. 
339. 
340. 
341. 
342. 
343. 
344. 
345. 
346. 
347. 
348. 
349. 
350. 
351. 
362. 
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London H. B.C. Ser. 266. [H.T.] 
(G699A256R108.) 

Wisbech. [P. H.] (G712A257.) 
Vienna. Ser. 398. (G720A 258.) 
[Gal. P. Heb. Rom. 1, 2, Cor. ] 
Athens. [P.H.](G757A260R110.) 


Athens. [P.H.] (G767A261.) 
Athens. [H.T.] (G794A4262.) 
Athens. [P.H.] (G796A263.) 
Athens. [P. | (G801A 264.) 
Athens. [P.H.](G808A 265R112.) 


BerlinS. 404. [P.H.](G823A 266.) 
Grot.-F. [P.H. ](G824.4267R113.) 
Vat. Reg. [PH.](G886A268R115.) 
Ven. Ser. 406. (P.H. want.)(G891.) 
Upsal. 312. Ser. 274. (G901A 269.) 
At.S.407.[PH.](G9224270R116.) 
Athos Dion. Ser.428. (G927A271.) 
Athos Dion.Ser. 424. (G935 A272.) 
Athos Dion. Ser. 425. (G941A273.) 
Athos Dion. (G@945A274.) 
Athos Dion. (G959A276.) 
Ath. Exp. (G986A277R117.) 
Ath. Iber. f H.] (G996A278.) 
Ath, Iber. [P.H.] (G997A279.) 
Ath. Iber. [P. H.] (G999A280.) 
Ath, Iber. (G1003A281.) 
Ath. Carac. (G1040A282.) 
Ath. Cutlum, (G1058A 283.) 
At. L. [P.H.] (G1072A284R118.) 
Ath, L. (G1075A286R119.)[P.H.] 
Ath. Pantel. (G1094A287K120.) 
[P H.] 
Chaleis Sch.[P.H.](G1149A288.) 
Sinai, 259. (G1240A289.) 
Sinai, 260. (G1241A290.) 
Sinai, 261. (G1242.A291.) 
Sinai, 262. (G1243A292.) 
Sinai, 263. (G1244.A293.) 
Sinai, 264. (G1245A294.) 
Sinai, 265. (G1246A295.) 
Sinai, 266. (G1247A296.) 
Sinai, 267. (G1248A297.) 
Sinai, 268. (G1249A298.) 
Sinai, 269. (G1250A299,) 
Sinai, 270. [P.H.] (G1251A3800.) 
Flor, Lau. [P. H.] (A149R180.) 
Leyden, 66. pap. XV. [P.H.] 
Athens. [P.H.] — (A807R105.) 
Cairo. [P. H.] (A881.) 
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353. Chalcis Mon. 
354. Chaleis Sch, 
355. Chalcis Sch. 
356. Chalcis Sch. 
357. Chalcis Sch. 
358. Patmos. 
359. Patmos. 
360. Patmos. 
361. Patmos. 
362. Saloniki. 


palin 
(A383.) 
[P.H.] (A884.) 
[P.H.] (A885.) 
[P. H.] (A886.) 
(A887.) 
(A888. ) 
(A389.) 
(A390.) 
pea VEASO.) 
363. Saloniki. [P.H.] (A392.) 
364. Saloniki. [H.T.] (A393.) 
365. Sinai. [P. H.?] (A394.) 
366. Sinai. [P.H.] (A395.) 
367. Sinai. (A399R135.) 
368. Sinai. [H.T.?] (A400.) 
369. Sinai. [P.H.] (A403.) 
370. Sinai. [H.T.?] (A413.) 
371. Madison, N, J. (Drew Sem. Lib.) 
[P.H.] 1366, 1369. 
372. B. M. Arundel, 534. paper. XIV. 
373. Vienna Theol. 157. 1088. [H.T. 
374. Besancon, 200. pap. KV. [H. 14 
375. Paris Nat. 224A. paper. XV. 
3764 Paris Sup. 1001. XIV. Ser. 388. 
> Paris N. Suppl. 1035. (13 frag.) 
* Kscurial w. II. 20. 
a. Vat. Ottob. 74. p. KV. Scr. 326. 
e Vat. Pal. Gr. 423. XII. Scr. 330. 


(A382.) 


377. Paris Cois. Gr. 200. Ser. 341. 
[H. T.] (G38A19.) 

378. Paris Cois. 29. XIII. 

379. Paris Cois. 30. XII. [P.H.] 


380. Paris C. 95. KI. Ser. 839. [P. H.] 
381. Paris C.217. XIII.Scr.340,.[P.H. | 
382. Athens Nat. 69. X. [P.H.] 
383. Athens Nat. 100. p. [P.H.] XIII. 
384. Escurial y. IV. 15. XII. 
385. Bologna 2878. XIV. 
386. Flor. Lau. VI. 8. p. XIII. [P.H.] 
387. Flor. Lau. X.'9. paper. XIV. 
388. Flor. Lau. XI.7. paper. XV. 
389. Flor. Lau. Conv. Sop. 21. p. XVI. 
390. Milan. Am A. 62 inf, XI. [P.H. ?] 
391. MilanAm.C.(E ?)295. XI. [P.H.] 
392. Milan. Ambr. D. 541 inf. XI. 
Scr. 288. [P. H.] 
393. Mil. Am.E. 2inf. p. KIEL. Ser. 286. 
3934 Milan Ambr. A. 241 inf. paper. 
XVI. Scr. 287. 
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394, 
395. 
396. 


397. 
398. 
399. 
400. 
401. 
402. 
403. 


405. 
406. 
407. 
408. 
409. 
410. 
411. 
412. 
413. 
414. 
415. 
416. 
417. 
418. 
419. 
420. 


422. 
423. 


424. 


425. 
426. 
427. 


428. 
429. 
430. 
431. 
432. 
433. 
434. 
435. 
436. 


437. 
438. 
439. 


. Athens. 
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Naples IL. B. 28. p. XIV. [P.H.] 
Naples II. B.24. p. XV. [P.H.] 
Rome Barberin VI. 13. XII. 
Ser. 297. [P.H.] 

Rome Casa. G. V.7.p.XIV.[P. 1. ] 
Vat. Gr. 549. XII. Ser. 305. 

Vat. Gr. 646. p. XIII. Scr. 310. 
Vat. Gr. 647. pap. KIV. (G858.) 
Vat. Gr. 648. 1282. Ser. 312. 
Vat. Gr. 692. XI. Ser. 314. 

Vat. Gr. 1222. p. XVI. Ser. 315. 


. Vat. 2180. p. XV. Ser. 323. [PH.] 


Vat. Ottob. 17. p. KV. [H. T.] 
Vat. Pal. 10. X. Ser. 327. [P. H.] 
Vat. Pal.204. X. Ser.328. [P. H.] 
Venice Mark, 36. XVI. [H.T.] 
Athos Cutlumus, 90 b. XII. 
Athos Cut]. 129. paper. XIV. 
Constantinople Holy Sep. 2. 
Constantinople Holy Sep. 3. 
Patmos, S. John, 61. X. 
Patmos, §. John, 62. XII. [H.T.] 
Patmos, 8. John, 63. XI. or XIL. 
Patmos, 8. John, 116. XIII. 
S. Saba (in Tower), 41. XIV. 
GroningenUniv.A.C0.1.XV.[P.H.] 
Athens (221). [P.H.] (A311.) 
Athens (419). [H.T.} (A808.) 
[P. H.] . (A312.) 
Athens. [P. H.] (A813.) 
Grotta-Ferrata, A. B.1. Scr. 291. 
(H..T.] (A317) 
G.-F.A.B.3.Scr.292.[PH.](A318.) 
G.-F.A.B.6.Scr.293.| H.T. |(A319.) 
Messina, 40. 8. 283. | PH.]}(A320.) 
Casan. G. II. 6. Ser. 836. [H. T.] 
(A321.) 
Coislin, Gr. 207. (G1267.) 
Lesbos, 65. [P.H.] (A323R127.) 
Vat. 1208. Scr.294. [H.T.] (A326.) 
Vat. 1971. Ser.319. [H.T. ](A328.) 
Vat. Gr. 2099. Ser. 322. (A829.) 
Vat. Pal. 38. [P.H.] (A330 ) 
Ven. II. 114. [P.H.] (A832R128.) 
Edin. Makel. [P. H.] (A883.) 
Link6ping, Benzel, 35. Ser. 272. 
[H.T.] (A834R129.) 
Upsal. 11. Ser. 278. - (A335.) 
Athos Dion. 68. (A844.) 
Athos Dion, 382. (A846.) 





440. 
441. 
442. 
443. 
444, 
445. 
446. 
447. 
448. 
449. 
450. 
451. 
452. 
453. 
454. 
455. 
456. 
457. 
458. 
459. 
460. 
461. 
462. 
463. 
464. 
465. 
466. 
467. 
468. 
469. 
470. 
471. 
472. 
473. 
474. 
475. 
476. 
4177. 


478. 
479. 
480. 
481. 
482. 
483. 
484. 
485. 
486. 
487. 


Athos Docheiar. 38. 
Athos Docheiar. 48. 
Athos Docheiar. 136. 
Athos Docheiar, 139. 
Athos Docheiar, 147. 
Athos Esphigmen. 63. 
Athos Esphigmen. 64. 
Athos Esphigmen. 65. 
Athos Esphigmen. 66. 
Athos Esphigmen. 67. (A856.) 
Athos Esphigmen. 68. (A357.) 
Athos Iber. 24. (A358.) 
Athos Iber. 25. (A359R130.) 
Athos Iber. 87, (A360.) 
Athos Iber. 57. (A361.) 
Athos Iber. 60. (A862R131,) 
Athos Constamon. 108. (A366.) 
Athos Cutlum. 57. (A368.) 
Athos Cutlum. 80. (A369.) 
Athos Cutlum. 81. (A370.) 
Athos Cutlum. 82. (A871.) 
Athos Cutlum. 83. (A372.) 
Athos Cutlum. 275. (A873.) 
Ath.S.Paul,2.[P.H.](A3874R182.) 
Athos Protat. 82. (A875.) 
Athos Simopet. 42. (A876.) 
Athos Stauron. 52. (A877.) 
Athos Philoth. 38. (A378.) 
Athos Philoth. 76. (A879.) 
Athens, 43. [P.H.] (A307R105.) 
Escurial, 7. HI. 17. XII. (R142.) 
Athens (259). XV. or XVI. 
Escurial, wp. 111.2. p. IV. Ser. 232. 
Escurial, y. III. 10. (A2383.) 
St. Petersburg Porfiri. (A315.) 
Escurial, Q IV. 22. (A287.) 
Modena, EstensisII.C.4. (A239.) 
B. M. Add. 28816. (A205R181.) 
[P.H.] 
Milan,N.272Sup.p.XVI.Scr. 225. 
Modena, Kstensis II. A.13. (A288.) 
Vat. Reg. Gr. 4. XK. Ser. 324. 
Flor. Lau. 1X.10.XL.orXII.[P.H. | 
Vat. Gr. 636. p. XII, or XIV. 
Copen. Thott. 14. p. XVI. [P.H.] 
Camb. XI. (G1277A418R?185.) 
“ Sine loco.” (G1287A419.) 
Vacat. 
Berlin, Henry Brugsch. (?). pa- 
pyrus. [2d Thess. i. 1-2, 2.] 


(A347.) 
(A348.) 
(A349.) 
(A350.) 
(A351.) 
(A352.) 
(A353.) 
(A354.) 
(A355.) 


1. 
2. 


31 
. Paris N. Gr. 219. 
« Missing. 
- Ox. Bodl. Bar. 3. 
alee 


NEY Eee Pee eee 
SOMA AATAwWANHOW MO NAO 


. B. M. Harl. 5778. 

. Ox. Bodl. Mise. 74. 
. Camb. Un. Dd. 9. 69. KV. (G60.) 
. Missing. 
. Vat. Reg. Gr. 179. KV. (A40P46.) 
- Frankfort.(A42P48Evl.923 Apl56.) 
. Leicester. (G69A31P37.) (v.p.112.) 
2 Basil, A. N. III. 12. (R.iii, 3-iv.8.) 
« Hamburg, 1252. 
. Paris N. Cois. 199. (G35A14P18.) 
. Paris N. Cois. 202. XII. (A18P22.) 
. Paris N. Cois. 205. 
. Vat. Gr. 
- Rome Vallicell. D. 20. paper. XV. 
. Rome Val. B. 86. 
. Flor. L. C. 8. 53. (G367A146P182.) 
. Vatican Gr. 2062. 
. Vat. Pal. Gr. 171. (G149A477P88.) 
. Oxf.Ch. 0. W.12. (G506A199P256.) 
. 0.0.C. W. 84. XI.(G517A190P244.) 
. Oxf. Bodl. Baroc. 48. paper. KV. 
. B. M. Harl. 5613. (A60P63.) 

. Wolfenbiit. 16.7. XTV. (A69P74.) 
. B. M. Harl. 5678. paper. 
. Dresden A. 124. XV. 

« Vien. The.23.mat. (G218A65P57.) 
. Vienna Theol. 302. 
. Vienna Theol. 307. XIV. 
. Vienna Sup. Gr. 93. 
. Vat. Gr. 366. 
. Vatican 579. p. XV. (v. p. 110.) 
« Vat. Gr. 1136. 
. Vat. Gr, 1160. 
. Vat. Reg. Gr. 68. paper. 
. Vat. Pii II. Gr. 50. 
. Rome Barb. IV. 56. XIV. 

. Ro. Prop. L. VI.19. (G180A82P92.) 
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D.—THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


Mayhingen, Bay. (ff. 65-90. pap.) 
XII. bone note,c f. W-Hp. 263. 

Paris 237. Stephens’ vé. (A10P12.) 

Missing. 

(A12P16.) 

(W-H=G597.) 

(A23P28.) 

M. Harl. 5537. “bon. not.” 

(A25P31.) 

(A28P34.) 
(A30P36.) 


(A39P45.) 


(A45P52.) 


(A17P21.) 
2080. (G175A41P194.) 
(A166P204.) 


(A160P193.) 


XV. 


(A66P67.) 


XIII. 
(A72P79.) 


[w. lacunce.] (P85.) 
(G141A 75P86.) 

XV. 

(G80P91.) 





45. 
46. 


47. 


UE 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Flor. Lau. TV. 82. (A89P99.) 

Venice, 10. XV. (G209A95P108.) 
(Wan 12) 

Dresden A. 172. (G241A104P1 20.) 


« Moscow Syn.880. (G242A4105P121.) 
- Mos. 8. 67. p. XV. 
. Moscow Syn. 206. 
- Paris Nat. Gr. 47. (G18A113P132.) 
. Paris Nat. Gr. 56. 

» Paris Nat. Gr. 59, 
. Vacat. 

. Paris N. Gr. 101. 

. Paris N. Gr. 102 A. 
. P.N. Gr. 123,124.(G296A194P149,) 
- Paris Nat. 19. p. XV. or XVI. 

. Paris Sup. 99. pap. KV. or XVI. 
« “ Delendus.”” 
- Paris Nat. 491. », XIII. or XIV. 
- Paris, 239. paper. 
- Paris, 241, 
. Paris Nat. 224. (P159.) 
- Moscow Univ. Lib, 25, 

. Vacat. 

. Vatican, 1748. 
. Vatican, 1904, XI. or XII. 
. Vatican Ottob. 258. 
. Vat. Ott. 66. 
. Vacat. 

. Rome Chisianus, R.IV.8. 
- Rome Corsin. 41. E. 37, XV. 
. Venice Mark, 546. 
- Florence Lau. IV. 30. 
. Vacat. 
- Flor. Laurent. VII. 9. pap. XVI. 
« Vatican Ottob. Gr. 176. 

« Vatican Gr, 656. paper. 


“ bone note.” 


paper. XV. 


(A51P133.) 
(A116P136.) 


(A118P138.) 
(A119P139.) 


(P152.) 


1422, 
paper. XVI. 
XII. 
1301. 


(A161P198.) 
(G386A151P199.) 


XVI. 


(A140P215.) 
(A86P96.) 
(=R75.) 


(P197.) 
XIV. 
Munich, 248. paper. XVI. 
Munich, 544. paper. XIV. 
Munich, 23. paper. XVI. 
Munich, 211. (A179P128.) 
Turin B. V. 8. (G339A135P170.) 
Flor. Riccardi 84. (G368A150.) 
Jerusalem H.S. 9. (A184P232.) 
S.Saba 10. (G462A187P235,) 
Cheltenham, 1461. (A178P242) 
Venice Mark, 5. (G205A93P106.) 


1 Cited in Revelation seventy-seven times by Stephens, 
2 A cursive addition to uncial E. q. v. 


. Dresden A. 95. 


. Naples I. Aa. 10 (?). 
. St. Pet. Mur. 129. p. ¥V.Scr. 108. 
. Paris Arsenal, 9. 
. Ferrara, 187, 188. NA. 7. Ser. 
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. S. Saba, 20. (G466A189P267.) 

XII. 

. Vat. 1209. “bonw note.” (P293.) 

. Dublin Trin. Col. A. 4.21. XVI. 
(G61A34 P40.) 

. Lond. Lamb. 1186. Mut. (P290.) 

. B.M.Add.11837.(G201A91P104.) 

. Parham (Curzon), 82.17. XI. or 
XII. “‘eximic note.” 

. Parham (Curzon), 98. 2. p. XIV. 

" BM. Add.17469.G498A 198P255,) 

. Ox. Bodl. Canon. Gr. 34 (text like 
R30). (G522A200P257.) 

. Naples IL. Aa. 7(?). (A88P93.) 

XIV. 


(A301P259.) 


102. (G582A206P262 ) 


. §.Saba,20. Ser.205. (A243P287.) 
. Athens (48). Ser.111.(A307P469.) 
. Zittau. A. 1. 
. Chelten. 7682. (G680A255P305.) 
. Lon. H.B-C.ii.4.(G699 4 256P306.) 
. Venice, 6. 
. Athens, Th. 12. (G757A260P309.) 
. Athens, 67™—— 
. Ath. Mam. 


(G664A.253P303.) 


(G206A94P 107.) 


Ser. 149. (G792.) 
(G808A265P314.) 
. Grot.F. A/a’. 1.(G824A267P316.) 


. Vat. Gr. 1882. Ser.115. (G866.) 
. Vat. Reg. 6. 
. Athos Greg. 3. (G922A270P320.) 
. Athos Esp. 186. (G986A277P326.) 
. Athos Laur, (G1072A284P333.) 
. Athos Laur. (G1075A286P3834.) 
. Athos Pan. 29.(G1094A287P335.) 
. Paris Coisl. 224. 
. Athens Nat, 217. 
. Paris Sup. Gr. 159. (G743.A259.) 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 


(G886A268P317.) 


(A250P299.) 
(A251P301.) 


Athens Nat. (64). 
Escurial, . UI. 6. (A285.) 
Escurial, p. III. 18. (A236.) 
Lesbos, 7. Aeys. 55. (A323P429.) 
Venice,Mark 11.114. (A332P434.) 


(A309P300.) 


129. Linkop. Benzel. 35. (A334P436.) 
130. Athos Iber. 25. (A859P452.) 
131. Athos Iber. 60. (A862P455.) 
132. Athos 8. Paul, 2. (A374P463.) 
133. Chalcis Sch. 26. (A384P355.) 
134. Chalcis Sch. 96. (A386P357.) 
135. Sinai, 279. (A399P367.) 
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136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 


162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 


168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 


| 185. 


. Escurial, X. iii. 6. 
. Madrid, 0.19, No 7. p.(?) XVI. 
. Florence Lan. vii.29. p. VI. 
. Messina Un. 99. XIII. Ser. 113. 
. Modena Est. IILE.1. pap. XV. 

. Modena Est. IILF.12. pap. XV. 
. Rome, Ang. A.4.1. 
. Rome, Ang. B.5.15.p. XV. 5.121. 
. Ro. Chis. R. V.33. p. XIV. S, 122. 


. Vat. 542. 1331. 


. Vat. Gr. 1426. p. 
. Milan A. H. 104 sup.(A139P174.) 
_ Vat. Gr. 1976. p. XVI. Ser. 116. 
. Vat.Gr.2129. p. EVI. (Evl.561.) 
. Vat. Ottob. Gr. 154. pap. XV. 
. Vat. Ottob. Gr. 283. pap. 1574. 
. Vat. Palat. Gr. 346. paper. XV. 


Vienna Theol. 69. pap. 1507. 
Vienna Theol. 163. pap. XV. 
Vienna Theol. 220. pap. XV. 
Paris, 240. paper. 1545. 
Paris Coislin. 256. XI. or XII. 
Athens, ri¢ Bovine. p. XVI. 
Escurial, 7. iii. 17. XK. (P479.) 
1107. 


p. SIV.S. 120. 


Vat. Gr. 370. XI. 
Ser. 114. 
Vat. Gr. 1190. p. EV. or XVI. 


XIII. 


Venice, Mark, 1.40. pap. XVI. 
Ven. M. 11.54. p. XV. or XVI. 
Athos St. Annall. p. XV. 
Athos Batopedion, 90. 
Athos Batopedion, 90 bis. 
Athos Diony. 163. pap. 1622. 
(Evl642Apl170.) 
Athos Docheiar. 81. p. 1798. 
Athos Iber, 34. XIV. 
Athos Iher. 879. &. 
Athos Iber. 546. paper. 
Athos Iber. 594. paper. 
Athos Iber. 605. paper. 
Athos Iber. 644. paper. 1685. 
Athos Iber. 661. paper. 1562. 
Athos Constamon, 29. p. XVI. 
Athos Constamon, 107, XIII. 
Patmos, 12. XIV. (Apl161.) 
Patmos mon. St. John. 64. XII. 
Flor. L. C. Sop. 150. (A149P349.) 
B. M. Add. 28816. (A205P477.) 
Dresden Reg. 187. XVI. Scr. 112. 
Saloniki, 10. XK. (Apl163.) 
Leyden(Isaac Voss), 48. p. 1560. 
(G1277A418P484) (9) 


XIV. 
XVII. 
1601. 


LECTIONARIES 
(1.) Toe EvanGeLium 


The practice of using formal tables of Scripture lessons seems to have been 
regarded as ancient even in the [Vth century. “ Chrysostom devotes a whole 
homily to explain why the Acts of the Apostles are publicly read throughout 
the festal season, between Easter-day and Whitsun-day, and elsewhere states 
that the rule of the Fathers (ry zaréowy 6 vdpoc) directs that book to be laid 
aside after Pentecost” (Scr. in Smith’s Dict. of Ch. Antiq.). The earliest known 
Synaxaria, or table of lessons for the whole year, are found in two uncial MSS. 
at Paris (Codd. K. [Cyprius] and M. [Campianus]), both of the IXth century. 
On the margins of those MSS.—and of Cod. L. (VIHIth century), of the same 
library—are found marginal notes, usually in red ink, indicating the beginning 
(APXH’ [dpyh]) and end (TE'AOC [réAoc]) of each lesson, with the day ap- 
pointed for it, and sometimes the initial words by which the lesson is to be 
introduced. 

The earliest known of the Hvangelia, or Gospel lesson books proper, most of 
which are uncials (marked by the letter U), seem to belong to the IX. or X. 
centuries, as will appear from the following table. The Greek ecclesiastical 
year began with Easter-day (rij ayia cal peyady Kupraxy Tod maoxa), and daily 
continuous lessons are prescribed (with some interruptions) from John and Acts 
till Whitsun -day (Kvpiacy THIS mevrnkoorihc); but, after that, the Saturday 
(caBBarw) and Sunday (kvpeacg) lessons are often given alone, without those of 
the five ordinary week days (see table in Scrivener, Intr. pp. 80-86). They are 
denominated caBaroxvputkai (caf. Kup.), whereas a daily reading for every 
week is called éGdonac (¢30.). In the following table of the Zvangelia the MSS. 
marked with an asterisk [*] (John, «80. Mt. Luc. caB. kup.) are those which 
have the daily lessons throughout the seven Johannean weeks (aster to Pente- 
vost), and afterwards lessons from Matt. and Luke for Saturday and Sunday 
during the rest of the year. Those marked with an obelisk [}] (John, Matt. 
Ln. £36.) have daily lessons from the three Gospels throughout the year. Those 
which have (Matt. Lu. caf. kup.), without (John, éBd.), are marked *-J. The 
sign }-J. indicates daily lessons for Matt. and Lu., without John. The abbrevia- 
tion éw@. stands for éwrd, a morning lesson, for eleven successive Sundays, 
beginning with All Saints. 

For other peculiarities the reader is referred to Gregory (Prol.) and Scrivener, 
and to the article Lectionary, by Scrivener, in Smith's Dict. of Ch. Antiquities. 
Prof. Gregory informs us that a few—viz.: Evl. 1. 6.30, 117, 181, 182, 142, 204, 
206, 300—have only select readings; also, that Evl. 10, 305, 398 are wanting in 
caBRaroxupiacéy, while Evl. 438 has only the caB. kup. in John, and that Evl. 
114, 306, 836, present only the cupracac, or Lord’s day, lessons. <A few, such 
as Evl. 60, 104, 133, 241, 250(?), 421, have, also, readings from the Acts and 
Epp., and are, therefore, denominated dmocroAoevayyehua. 


(2.) THe APOSTOLOS 


“The Apostle” (‘0 "Amdorodoc) was the most ancient designation of a 
Jectionary containing the Epistles. The practice of copying out these lessons 
was not so general as of the Gospels, and the MSS, are for the most part of 


later date. 
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OMUeOTIASO RANE 


DEERE RPP Ree 
Cun WAAUSTPhWNH 


DHWHNNND 
AaohaONe 


. Paris, 278. 
. Paris, 280. K. WU. 

. Oxf: Lin. Coll. 77, 16. Xa; Ue 
. Camb. Uniy. Dd. 8.49. 
. Ox. Bodl. Baroe. 202. KX. U.* 

. Leyden (Scaliger) 243. p, XI.? U. 
. Paris, 301, 1204, 

f Paris, 312. 
: Paris, 307. 
. Paris, 287. 
vate 
. Paris, 310. 
. Paris Cois. 
. Paris, 315. 
. Paris, 302. 
. Paris, 29/7, 
. Paris, 279. 
. Oxf, Bodl.Laud.32. XII. or XIII.+ 
. Oxf. Bod]. Mise. 10. XIII. + 

. Oxf. Bodl. Laud. 34. 
. Oxf. Bo. Ar. Sel. B. 56. XII. *—J. 
. Oxf. Bodl. Arch.Selden. B.54. XTV. 
. Missing. Unc. 
. Munich, 383. 

= Brite Mus. Harl. 5650. XIII. * 
. Oxf. B. Ar, Sel. Sup. 2. 


. Ox. Bodl. Mise. 11. 
. Oxf. Bodl. Mise. 12. XII. or XIII. 
. Oxf. Bo. Crom. 11. 1225. (Ap1265.) 
- [(?)“ OlimNuremb.” missing. | XII. 
. Gotha, Ducal Lib. MS. 78. 
. Rome “Card Alex. Albani.” XI. U. 
. Munich, 329. 
- Vatican, 351. 
. Vatican, 1067. WIII.orIX.} U. 
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Z. @).1u: 


xXI* 


XIV.+ 
XIII. + 
XIII. 
XIII. * 
XIII. + 
Die ce 
paper. 
XIII. + 
XII. * 
Ix. * 


Paris, 309. 


U.* 
XVI. + 
U. 

1047. * 


Rey UE 


XIII. * 
(Ap128.) 


. Oxf. Bodl. Seld. Sup. 8. XTV. and 


IX.*-J.fragm. (partly U.d& Pal.) 
XIII.* 


XI. 


IX.+ JU. 
D aarti 


- Rom. Pro. Borg. L. VI.6. XII. * 
(Ap1.7.) 

- = 117 below. (W-H. = 183.) 

. = 118 below. (W-H. = 184.) 

. Escurial I. XX. U. 

. Escurial y. ITI. 12. X. or XI. UV. 


. Escurial y. II. 13. K.or XI. U. 
- Escurial y. III. 16. 
. Copenhagen 1324, XII. 
. Vienna Law Lib. Gr. 5. 


XI. or XII. 
(Apl8.) 
>: ee dik 





46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 


Vienna Sup. Gr, 12. IX. or X. UV. 


Moscow H. Synod 42. X. JU. 
Moscow H. Synod 43. 1055. 
Moscow Typ. Syn. 11. X.and XI. 


Moscow Typ. Syn. 226. XIV. U. 
Moscow Typ. Syn. 9. paper. XIV. 
Mos. H. Syn. 266. XIV. (Apl16.) 
Mos.H.Syn.267. p. XV. (Apl17.) 
Mos. H.Syn.268. p. 1470. (Apl18.) 
Typog. Syn. 47. p. 1602. (Apl19.) 
Typog. Syn. 9. pap. KV. (Apl20.) 
Dresden A. 151. paper. XV. 


58. Paris Sup. Gr. 50. paper, XVII. 
59. Vacat. (W-H. = Ev1.185.) 
60. Paris, 375. 1021.* (Apl12.) 
61. Paris, 182. (G729.) 

62. = G. 303. _ 

63. Paris, 277. IX.* U. 

64. Paris. 281. IX.* U. 

65. Paris, 282. Palimp. IX. U. 
66. Paris, 283. Palimp. IX. U. 
67. Paris, 284. XII. U(?) 

68. Paris, 285. XII. + 

69. Paris, 286. XII. + 

70. Paris, 288. XII. + 

71. Paris, 289. 1066.* 

72. Paris, 290. [1257 (Scr.)].* 
72% Three uncial leaves in 72. IX. 
73. Paris, 291. XII. 

74, Paris, 292. XII.* 

75. Paris, 293. XII. + (?) 

76. Paris, 295. XII. 

77. Paris, 296. XII* 

78. Paris, 298. XII. 

79. Paris, 299. XIV.+ 

80. Paris, 800. XII. + 

81. Paris, 8305. XIV.* 

82. Paris, 276. pap. KIV.* (Apl81.) 
83. Paris, 294. XII. (Apl21.) 
84. Paris Sup. 82. XIII. (Apl9.) 
85. Pa.Sup.33. KII.or XIII. (Apl10.) 
86. Paris, 311. 1836.+ 

87. Paris, 3138. KIV.* 

88. Paris, 314. XIV.* 

89. Paris, 316. paper. KIV.* 
90. Paris, 317. paper. 1533.* 
91. Paris, 318. XIV.* 

92. Paris, 324. 


pap. XIV. (Apl35,) 


93. 


94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 


113. 


114. 
ris: 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
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Paris, 826. pap. XVI. (Apl36.) 
Paris, 8380. XII. (Apl29.) 
Paris, 374. XKIV.* 
Par.Sup.115.éw9. XVI. (Ap1262.) 
Paris, 376. KIV. (G324Ap132.) 
Paris, 377. Pal.( part. bis). KV.* 
Paris, 880. paper. XVI.* 
Paris, 381. paper. 1550.* 
Paris, 8308. XIV.+ 

Milan Amb. S. 62 Sup. p. 1370. 
Milan Amb. D.67 Sup. XIII.* 
Mil. Am.D.72Sup. XII. (Ap!47.) 
Milan Amb. M.81Sup. XIII.* 
Milan Amb. C.91 Sup. XIII* 
Venice, 548. XII.* 

Venice, 549. XI. or XII.t 
Venice, 550. XIV.t+ 

Venice, 551. XIII.* 

Modena Est. II.C.6. X.* U. 
Flor. Laur. Cony. Sop. 24. (Ap!4.) 
Flor, Lau, VI. 2. XIII. + 

Flor. Lau. VI. 7. XIV. 

Flor. Lau. VI. 21. X.* U. 
Bioreiiaiey Vike o ian eC 
Flor. Lau. Med. Pal. 244. XII. 
Flor. Lau. Med. Pal. 243. XIV.+ 
Vatican 1155. XIII.+ 

Vat. 1156. XII. or XTII.* 
Vat. 1157. XI.+ 

Vat. 1068. (Scr. 1168.) 1175.* 
Viate 152208 kee U. 

Vat. 1988. 
Vat. 2017. 
Vat. 2041. 
Vat. 2063. 
Vat. 2138. XIV.* 

Vat. Reg. 12. XII.+ 

Vat. Ottob. 2. IX.* U. 

Vat. Ottob. 175. XIV. 

Vat. Ottob. 326. XIV. 
Vat.Ottob.416. p. XIV. (Apl39.) 
Rome Barb. VI. 4. XIII.+ 
Rome Barb.1V.54. Pal. VIII. U. 
Rome Barb. IV. 54. XII.* 
Rome Vall. D. 63. XI. or XII.* 
Naples, II. A.a.6. p. XV-or XVI.* 
Venice, 12. X.* U. 

Venice, 626. paper. XIII. 
Venice, I. IX. XI.* 

Venice, I. XXIII. XIV.or XV. 


XIL* 

XI. or XII.* 
XIE.+ 

Ix.*  U. 
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143. 
144, 


Vacat. = G. 595. 
Rome [?] (once Malatest. Cesena). 
U. XXVIII. 4. XII. 

Rome [?] (M. C.) XXIX. 2. XIT. 

Camb. Dd. VIII. 23. XII.t 

B. M. Harl. 2970. A 

B. M. Harl. 2994. t Bap bss, 

Vacat. = G. 505. 

B. M. Harl. 5598. 995.t JU. 

B. M. Harl. 5785. XTI.* 

B. M. Harl. 5787. TX.orK.* U. 

= G. 436, (Ev. ?) 

Munich, 326. XIII. 

Vienna, 209, X.* U. Pal. Ser.180. 

Rome, Vall. D.4.1. XI. latet. 

Ox. Bodl. Clarke 8. 12538.* 

Jerus. H. Sep. 10. XIV. 

Monasterii virginum, XIII. 

Saba, 4. XIV. 

. Saba, 5. paper. 

. Saba, 6. paper. 

. Saba, 13. paper. 

Saba, 14. XIV. 

Saba, 17. paper. 

Saba, 21. XTIT. 

. Saba, 22. XIV. 

Saba, 23, XIII 

169.8. Saba, 24. XIII. 

170.8. Saba, 25. XIII. Scr. 326. 

171.8.8.21059. [‘“‘meneum?”|(Ap|52.) 

172.Patmos, Mon.St John. IV.(1X?) U. 

173. Patmos, M.St.J. IX.  U. 

174. »:e: (66 

175. 2 OG 

176. XII. 

177. Patmos, M.St.J. XIII. 

178. Patmos, M.St.J. XIV. 

179. Treves.143.F. X., XI. U. (Apl55.) 

180. Andover Theol.Sem.(yv.Table XI.) 
MS i. XIV.* Ser. 463, 

181 P# Ser. Curzon.83,18.980.* Scr.234. 

182. Curzon. 1,1. IX. Ser. 233. 

183 «Sc. B. M. Ar. 547. X.* U. 8. 257. 

184y Scr. B. M. Bur. 22. 1819.4 S. 259. 

185 2Scr. Cambr. Chr. C. 13,4, 6.f XI. 
Ser. 222. (Apl59.) 

186. Cambr. Trin. Coll. 0. 
XII.* Ser. 221. 

187. B. M. Arun. 536. XIII.* Scr. 256. 

188. B.M. A. 5158. 1088.* Scr. 260. 


145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149, 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
Lois 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 


XV. 
XV. 
XIII. 


XV. 


RARANNANNMN 


Patmos, M. St. J. 
Patmos, M. St. J. 
Patmos, M. St. J. 


TV. 22: 
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189. B. M. Add. 11840, XII.* Ser. 261. 
(Apl175.) 
190. B. M. A. 173870. XI., XII. S. 262. 
1902 B.M. A. 19392b. XIII. Ser. 262. 
191. B. M. Add. 18212. XII.+ Scr.263. 
192. B.M. Add.19460. XIIL.* Ser. 264. 
193. B. M. A. 19993. 1335.*p. 8. 266. 
194, Oxf. Bo.Can.85. IX.* Ser. 202. U. 
195. Oxf. Bodl. Can. 92. X.* Ser. 203. 
196. Oxf. B. 0.119. p. KV-+ Ser. 204. 
197. Oxf. B. C. 126. p. KV. Ser. 205. 
198. Oxf. B. Clark. 45. XII.+ Ser. 206. 
199. Oxf. B.C. 46. XIII.* Ser. 207. 
200. Oxf. B.C. 47. XII Ser. 208. 
201. Oxf. B.C.48. XIII.* Ser. 209. 
202. Oxf.Bo.Crom.27. XII.+ Ser.210. 
203. Ox. B, Mise, 119. XTII.t Ser. 211. 
204. Oxf. B. Mise. 140. XI. Ser. 212. 
205. Oxf. B. Baroc. 197. XX. Ser. 201. 
206. Oxf. Ch. Ch. Wake. 13. XI. 
2062 Oxf. Ch. Ch. Wake. 13. (Leaves 
i-iv.of 206.) U. IX. Scr.213. 
207. Oxf. C.C. W. 14. XIL.* Ser. 214. 
208. Oxf. 0. C. W. 15. 1068.* S. 215. 
209. Oxf. Ch. Ch. W. 16. XIL* S. 216. 
210. Oxf. C. C.W.17. XIL.* Ser. 217. 
211. Oxf. Ch. Ch. Wake. 18. XII. or 
XII} Palimp. Scr. 218. 
212. Oxf.C. C.W.19. XI.* Ser. 219. 
213. Oxf. C.C. W. 23. KIII.+ S. 220. 
214. Lond. H. B-Coutts 1.2. XII. or 
XIII.* Scr. 239. 
215. Lond. H. B-Coutts 1.8. XIII.* 
U. (Apl176.) « Ser. 240. 
216. Lond. H. B-C. 1.10. XII. Ser. 251. 
217. Lond. H. B-C. 1.23. XITI.* S. 241. 
218. L.H.B-C. 1.23. [24 Ser.] 2. KIV.* 
219. Lond.H. B-C. II.5. XII.+ Ser. 243. 
220. Lond. H. B-C. II.16. Pal. XIV.* 
Ser. 244. 
221. L. H. B-C. 11.30. p, XIII} 8. 245. 
222. Lond. H.B-C.III.21. XIII. 8.246. 
223. Lon.H.B-C.III.29. p. KIV.S.252. 
224. Lon. H.B-C.IIL.34. XIV.* §. 247. 
226. Lond. H. B-Coutts III.43. pap. 
1437.* Ser. 248. 
226. Lon. H.B-C. III.46. KIV.4+ S. 249. 


227. Lon.H.B-C.IIL.52. XIV.* S. 250. 
228. Lond. H. B—Coutts III.53. [Ser. 


253°.] paper. KV. (Apl263.) 


° 243. St. Pet. Muralt. 21. 
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229. Lond. Lamb. 1187. XIII.* §. 223. 
230. Lond. Lamb. 1188. XTIT.+ 8. 224. 
231. Lond. Lamb. 1189. XIIL* §. 225. 
232. Lond. Lamb. 1193. XIL.* §. 226. 
233. Parham, Cur. 84.19. XI.} 8. 235. 
234. London, Sion Coll. Are. 1.1. 
MII Ser. 227. 
235. Lon.S. C. A. 1.2. KIIL.* Ser. 228. 
236. Lon.S. C. Arc. 1.4. XIII.*S. 229. 
237. Ashburnh,. 205, XII.* Ser. 237. 
2372 Ashburn. 208 fase. B. Leaves 6, 
4. Palimp. TX. U. Ser. 288. 
238. Coniston. (Ruskin). Ser. 254, XT. 
239. Glasgow Hunt. Mus. V.5.10. 
1259.* Ser. 230. 
240. Glasg. H. M. V. 3.8. XIL.*S. 231. 
241. Glasgow Hunt. Mus.  V.4.3. 
1199.+ Scr. 232. (Apl44.) 
242. Mose. Synod, 818. VIII. U. 
Vil. U. 
244. St. Pet. Muralt. 35. IX. or KX. U. 
2454 St. Pet. Muralt. 36. X. or XI. U. 
245° St. Pet. Muralt. 37. Pal. IX. U. 
246! ve St. Pet. Muralt.39(1V.13). TX. 
U. Ser. 194. 
247. St. Pet. Muralt. 40 (IV.). TX. 
2482 andb. St, Pet. Mur. 43. IX., KX. U. 
249retrop ev. St. Petersb. Muralt. 44. 
IX. U? Ser.191. (Apl178.) 
250. St. Pet. M.55. IX. (Apl179.) 
2513re St. Pet. Muralt. 56. (VII.179.) 
X. Ser. 195. 
252. St. Pet. Muralt. 69. XX. or XI. 
2535re St. Pet. Muralt. 71. (X.180.) 
1020. - Scr. 196. : 
254. St. Pet. Muralt. 80. XI. Ser. 474. 
255. St. Pet. Muralt. 84. XI. or XII. 
25 6petrop ev.2. St. Pet. Muralt. 90. XII. 
Ser. 192. (Apl180.) 
257. St. Pet. Muralt. 37a. XIII. 
258%re- St. Pet. Muralt. 111. (X1.3.181. 
[101 ?]) XIII. Ser. 197. 
259. St. P. Mur. 112. Pal. XIII. S. 477. 
260" re: Panticap. Palaeol. Scr. 198. 
261. Paris Sup. 27. XID.* Ser. 158. 
262. Paris Sup. 242. KVII.+ Ser. 159. 
263. Besangon,44. XIII.* Ser. 193, 
264. Venice, 14. p. 1381. Ser. 170. 
265. Venice, 145. KX. U. Ser. 171. 
266. Venice, 1.46. XII. (?)* Ser. 172. 
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267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 


Venice, 1.47. 1046.+ Scr. 173. 
Venice, 1.48. XII.* Ser. 174. 
Venice, 1.49. WII. U. Ser. 175. 
Venice,I.50. p. XIV.*? Ser.176. 
Venice, 1.51. p. XVII. Ser. 177. 
272. Venice, 1.52. p. KVL. Scr. 178. 
273. Venice, II.17. XIII. Ser. 478. 
274. Venice, II. 148. paper. 1580.* 
275. Venice, I. 53. XII. Scr. 181. 
276. Venice,I.54. XIII.t-J. Ser. 182. 
.277. Venice,I.55. p. 1489.+ Scer.183. 
278. Venice, St. Georgio B’. XIII. 
or XIV.* Scr. 186. ; 
Venice,St.Geo.A’. XII.+ Ser.184. 
Venice,St.Geo. I’. XIV. Scr. 185. 
Bologna, 3638. XIV.+ Scr. 160, 
Parma, 14. XIV.t Scr. 161. 
Siena. Univ. X. IV. 1. XI. or 
XII.; Ser. 162. 
284. Milan, Q.79. Sup. XX. Ser. 163. 
285% Milan, H.S.V.14. KIL* Scr. 164. 
285° Milan, E.S.V.14. XIV. Ser. 165. 
286. Milan, E.101.Sup. Pal. IX. U. 
287. Milan, Ambr. D.108.Sup, STIL 
Scr. 166. (Apl181.) 
Milan, A.150. Sup. XITI.* S. 167. 
Milan, A. C. 160. Inf. XIV.t-J. 
Milan, Ambr. P. 274. Sup. paper. 
XIV.orXV.*Scr.169.(Apl182.) 
Flor. Lau. St. Mark, 706. XI. or 
XIE.* Scr. 187. 
292 arp. ev Carpentras (City Lib.), 11. 
xX. OU Sere1so: 
293 tisch. ev. Leipsic, Tisch. V. Palimp. 
VIII. or IX.t U. Scr. 190. 
294 tubing. eve Tubingen, Un. 2. XI. 
(cf. Une. R. Table VII.) 
295 bandur. ev. [ Mose. ?] KX. (cf. Unc. 0.) 
296. Harvard Univ. Dr. 69. TX. or X. 
U. (v. Table XL) Ser. 488. 
297. Harvard Univ. A.R.g 3.10. XII. 
(v. Table XI.) Ser. 484. 
298. Harvard Univ. A.R.g1.3. STIL. 
(v. Table XI.) Ser. 485. 
299. Lond. B. F. Bib. Soe, (24.) Pali. 
XITI.+ Ser. 200. 
300. Sinai, 204. (“Golden Evangelist- 
ary.”) X.or KI. U. Scr.286. 
301. Madison, N. J., Drew Sem. MS. 2. 
XII. (v. Table XI.) Ser, 486. 


279. 
280. 
281. 
282. 
283. 


288. 
289. 
290. 


291. 
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302* Sewickley, Pa. (R. A. Benton’s.) 
XII. or XIII. (v. Table XI.) 
302% Sewickley, Pa. (R. A. Benton’s, 
fragment.) KIT. (v.Table XI.) 
302°. Sewanee, Tenn. (A. A. Benton’s.) 
p. XV. (cf.G.669.v.Table XT.) 
Princeton, N. J.,Theol.Sem. XII. 
or XITI.+ (v. Table XI.) Scr.491. 
Woolwich [?] (Ch. C. G. Bate’s.) 
p. XIV. or XV.t Ser. 492. 
Camb. Univ. Add. 679. 2. XII. 
Ser. 291. (ef. Apl77.) 
Camb. Univ. Add. 1836. 
Ser. 292. (Apl183.) 
Camb. U. A. 1889. XII. S. 293. 
Camb. U. A. 1840. XI. Ser. 294. 
Camb. U. A. 1879, 2. KX. Ser. 295. 
Camb. U.A. 1879,12. XI. S. 296. 
Camb. U.A.1879,13. XII. S. 297. 
Sinai, (cf.Unc. A. Table VIII.) IX. 
Lond. H. B-C. (II. 5.) XIV.+ 
Lond. H. B-C. (II. 14.) XID 
Lond. H. B-C. (III. 42.) XIV. 
Ser. 258. (Apl184.) 
Lond. B. M. Add. 14637. Pal. 
(J.M.L.caB.cup.) VIL. U.S.496. 
Lond.B.M.Add.14638. Pal. fragm. 
(J.M.L.caB.cup.)TX. U.Ser.497. 
Lond. B. M. Add. 19787. mut. 
XII. or XIII. Ser. 265. 
Lond. B. M. Add. 21260. XII. 
or XIII.+ Scr. 264. 
Lond. B. M. Add. 21261. 
Ser. 268. 

Lond. B. M. Add. 22735. 
or XIII.t Ser. 269. 
Lond. B. M. Add. 22742. fragm. 

(J. Mt. £80.) XI. Ser. 270. 
. Lond.B.M.A.22748. XIII} 8.271. 
. Lond. B. M. Add. 22744. XIII.+ 

Ser. 272. (Ap1258.) 
. Lond. B. M.A.24874, XTIT. 8.278. 
. L.B.M.A. 24877. XIIL.* Ser.274. 
B.M.A.24879. XIV.+ Ser.276. 
B.M.A.24880. XIV." Scer.277. 
B.M.A.25881. XIV. Scr.33. 
B.M. A.27860. XI.* Scr. 278. 
B.M.A.28817. 1185.* Ser.279. 
331. L.B.M.A.28818. 1272.* Ser.280. 
332. L.B.M.A.29718. XIV.} Scr.62. 


303. 
304. 
305. 


306. XIII. 
307. 
308. 
309. 
310. 
311. 
312. 
313. 
314. 
315. 


316. 
317. 
318. 
319. 
320. XIV.* 
321. XII. 


322. 


L. 
328. L. 
. L. 
329. L. 
Eby 
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333. 
334. 


335. 
336. 


337. 
338. 
339. 


340. 


341. 
342. 
343. 
344. 
345. 
346. 
347. 
348. 
349. 
350. 
351. 
352. 
353. 
354. 
355. 
356. 
357. 
358. 
359. 
360. 
361. 
362. 
363. 
364. 
365. 
366. 
367. 
368. 
369. 
370. 
371. 
372. 
373. 
374. 
375. 
376. 
377. 
378. 
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31208. XTII.} Scr.281. 
ae 31919. Palimp. XI. 
It. &B0. ](cf. Une. W8.) Ser. 282. 
B. M. A. 31920. KI.* Scr. 283. 
B.M.A.31921.XIV.[Mt.L.é80. ] 
Ser. 284. 

B.M.A.31949, XIL.* Scr. 285. 
B.M.Bur.408. Pal. K. U.Ser.499. 
L. B. M. Egerton, 2163. XIIT. or 

XIV.+ Scr. 59. 

L. B. M. Harl. 5561, XTIT. or 
XIV. Ser. 258. (Apl186.) 
Oxf.Bodl.Mise.307. XI} Scr.288. 
O.B.M.308.XIIL.orXTIL.*Scr.289. 
Oxf. Keble Coll. XITI.* Ser. 298. 
Parham Cur.85.20. XIL.}Scr.236. 
Wisbech egies s,70). XITI.* 
B.M. Egerton, 2786. XIV*Ser.255. 

Vienna, 160. XIII. Ser. 501. 
Vien, Ar’d. Rainer’s. pyrus. VI. 
Vien. Archduke Rainer’s. VI. 
Montpelier Med.Sc.H.405. p. KV. 
Paris,once Henry Bordier’s, XII.+ 
Paris, E.Miller,4. VIIL.orIX. U. 
Paris, E.M.5. IX. U. Ser. 507. 
Paris, E. M.6. VII. U. Ser. 508. 
Paris, E. M.7. WII. Ser. 599. 
Paris, E.M.8. X. Ser. 512. 
Paris, E E.M.9. X. Ser. 513. 
Paris, E. M.10. KX. U. Ser. 514. 
Paris, E. M.11. X. U. Ser. 515. 
Paris, E.M.12. VIII. U. Ser.516. 
Paris, Gr. 256. XII.+ Scr. 426. 
Paris,928. Pa/. IX. U. Ser.427. 
Paris,975.B. Pal. KX. U. Ser.299. 
Paris Sup. 24. XII.+ Scr. 416. 
Paris Sup. 29. XII Ser. 417. 
Paris Sup. 74. XII. 

Paris Sup. 567. XIV. U. 
Paris Sup.686. IX. U. Scr.421. 
Paris Sup. 758. XII.* Ser. 423. 
Par.Sup.805. Pal.IX. U.(Ap1187.) 
Paris Sup. 834. XIII. Ser. 424. 
Paris Sup.905. 1055. ?* Ser.425. 
Paris Sup.1081. K.orXT. U.S.517. 
Paris Sup.Gr.1096. 1070. 8.419. 
Berlin Gr.fol.51. KIL} Ser.370, 
Berlin, fol. 52. XII.t Ser. 371. 
Berlin, fol. 58. XI. Ser. 372. 
Berlin, 4°, 44, XIE. Scr. 373. 


L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 





379. 
380. 
381. 


382. 
383. 


384. 
385. 
386. 
387. 
388. 
389. 
390. 
391. 
392. 
393. 
394. 
395. 
396. 
397. 


398% 
398° 
399% 


399% 
400. 
401. 
402. 
403. 
404. 
405. 
406. 
407. 
408. 
409. 
410. 
411. 
412. 
413. 
414. 
415. 
416. 
417. 
418. 
419. 

420. 

421. 

422. 

423. 


Berlin, 4°, 61. XII.*—-J. Ser. 374. 
Berlin,4°,64. XII., XIIL.* 8.375. 
Berlin (oneé es Hamilton, 245°). 
XIE} Scr. 368. 
Berlin,“ Ham.246.” XIII.+ 8.369. 
Athens Theol. 25. XIL* 8.518. 
(Ap!259.) 
Athens T. 26. XII.- Ser. 519. 
Athens T.27. XII.* Scr. 520. 
Athens T. 28, XII.+ Ser. 521. 
Athens T. 29. XI.+ Scr. 522. 
Athens T. 30. 1527.* Scr. 528. 
Athens 7.31. XI.or XII.*Ser.524. 
Athens T. 32. X&. or XI.* Ser. 528. 
Athens T. 338, XVI.t Scr. 529. 
Athens T.34. XIL* Ser. 530. 


Athens T. 35. 
Athens T. 36. 
Athens T. 37. 


XII.* Ser. 531. 
XII.* Ser. 532. 
XIV.* Ser. 534. 


Athens T. 88. p.1828.+ Ser. 535. 
Athens T. 39. (?)t-J. Ser. 586. 
Athens 1.40, Pal BTV 43.8.637, 
Athens T.40. X.*-J. 
AthensT.41(ff.1-6,182-178.)X1II. 
[Ser. a.p.1311,Une.(?)]Scr.538. 
Athens T.41 (ff. Le 131). p. XIV.* 
Athos, St. Dion. 23. WI. rf (G931. » 
Aetens T. 42. 1048.* Ser. 541. 
Athens T. 48. 1089.+ Ser. 542. 
Athens T. 44. XIV.* Ser. 548. 
Athens T. 45. XII.*—J. Ser. 544. 


Athens T. 46. 
Athens T. 47. 
Athens T. 48. 
Athens T. 49. 
Athens T. 50. 


1274.4 Scr. 546. 
paper. XIV.*-J. 
XIII.* Ser. 550. 
KIL Ser, 552. 
XI.* Ser. 553. 


Athens T. 51. 
Athens T. 52. 


XIII.* Ser. 556. 
XII.+ Scr. 560. 
Athens T.53. XIL* Ser. 561. 
Athens T. 54. XIV.+ Ser. 563. 
AthensT.55. Pal. XIV.* Scr.564. 
Athens T. 56. XIV.* Scr. 565. 
Athens T.57. pap. KV.+ Ser. 566. 
AthensT.58. pap.1534.*Ser.567. 
Athens T. 59. pap. XV.* Ser. 568. 
Athens T. 60. p. EVIL* Ser. 569. 
Ath. T. 61.p.XV.,XVIL*Ser.570. 
Ath. T. 62, KIL*S.571. (Apl188.) 
A.T.63.p. XIV.+8.572.(Apl189.) 
Athens T. 64. p. 1782. (Apl190.) 
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424, Athens Theol. 65 1-4. fra, 
XII. Ser. 574. a eg 

424». Ath. Th. 65 pp. 5-8. frag. KIII. 

424°. Ath.Th.65pp. 9-52. frag. XIII. 

424", At.T.65pp.53-134. frag. XIII.* 

425. Athens Sakkelion 4. X.* JU. 

426. Ath. (3). XII. §. 804. (Apl191.) 

427. Ath. (5). XIIL4-J? (Apl192.) 

428. Athens (10). XII.* Ser. 829 

429. Athens (12). XII.* 

430. Athens (13). XII.+ 

431. Ath.(13)[14?]. p. XV., KVI.+ 

432. Athens (15), XII.* 

433. Athens (17). XII.* 

434. Athens (18). XII.* 

435. Athens (19). XIV.* 

436. Athens (19)[?]. paper. 1545.+ 

437. Athens (24), XII. 

438. Athens (25). XIITI.+ (v. page 29.) 

439. Athens (66). XIV. (Ap1193.) 

440. Ath. (112). p. 1504.* (Apl194.) 

441. Athens. XI.* 

442. Athens. XII.* 

443. Athens (86). XIII. (Apl195.) 

444". Athens. Palimp. X. U. 

444”. Athens. XIV. 

445. Athens. paper. XKIV.* 

446. Athens. XII. or XIII. (Ap!196.) 

447. Athens. XI. or XII.+ 

448. Athens. XIII.* 

449. Athens. XII.* 

450. Athens. rij¢ Boudec. SMII.* 

451. Athens (Bournias). 1052.* 

4524, Athens (Bournias). XX. U. 

452». Athens (Bournias), XII. 

453. Athens (Varouceas). XI.* 

454, Dublin A.1.8: fol.1. IX. (cf.G63.) 

455. Toledo armar 31, num. 31. X. 

456. Corfu. Abp. Eustathius. III.* 

457. Corfu. Abp. Eust. paper. KXTV.* 

458. Corfu. Abp. Eustathius. p. KV.+ 

459. Corfu.Elutherius Joh. filii. XII.* 

460. Corfu. Eluth. Johan. filii, KIL.+ 

461. Corfu. Elu. Joh. filii, p. 1413.+ 

462. Corfu. Aristides 8. Varouccas, p. 
XVII. or XVIII.} 

Grotta Ferrata A’. a’, 7, XIL.*—-J 
Ser. 318. 

Grot. Ferra. A.'a'.9. XII. S. 314. 

Grot. Fer, A’.a',10, KI.* Ser. 315. 


463. 


464. 
466. 
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Grot. Fer. A’. a’.°11. 
XIV.*-J. Scr. 316. 
Grotta Ferrata A’. a’. 12. 
XI.*-J. Ser. 317. 
Grotta Fer. A’.a’.13.partly Palimp. 
XIV. or XV. Ser. 318. 
469. Grot. Fer. A’. a’. 14, XII. S. 319. 
470. G.F. A’. a’. 15. XI. ov XII. $.320. 
471. Grot. Fer. A’. v.16. XI. S. 321. 
472+. Grot. Fer, A’.0’.11. XI. Ser. 330. 
472°. Grot. Fer, A’.0’.11. XII. 8. 330. 
472°. Grot.Fer A’.0’.11. XIII. S. 330. 
473. G.F. 4’.’.2. X. $323. (Apl197.) 
474. Auck.N.Z.City Lib. ? (v.G.1273.) 
475. GrottaFerrata A’. 6.4. Palimp. 
XIII. Ser. 325. (Apl198.) 
Lon B.C.III.44. p. KV. (Ap!199.) 
Lon.Lam.1194.XT.8.363.(Ap162.) 
478. G. FA’. 8’, 28.322. KL (Apl102.) 
479. AthosSim.148.p.XVIL(Ap1147.) 
480. G.F, A’. 0.16. Palimp. X. 8. 331. 
481. G.F. A’.0’. 17. Pal. KX. U. 8 382. 
432. G.F. A’. 0.19. Pal. X. U.S. 333. 
483. Grotta Ferrata, A’. 6’. 20 (or Ad 6 
frag? Pol. K.or XI. 8. 334. 
484. Gr. Fe. A’. . 21. Pal. KX. 8. 335. 
485. Gr. Fe. A’. 0’. 22. Pal. K. 8. 336. 
486*>¢4 Grotta Ferrata, A’ 0.24, four 
frag. viz.: (a.) frag. 1 (numb. 
also Z’. a’. 2), XITI.—(0.) fr. 2 
(num. also ’. a’. 23). Palimp. 
VIII. or IX. Unc.—(¢.) frag, 4 
(num, also Z’. a’, 24, formerly 
Z’. B’. 1.) =R. Paul.—(@.) frag. 
9 (num. also I”. B’.3). Pal. XI. 
487.G.F.I’.a.18. éw0. pap. XVII. 
8. 338. 
488. G.F.I". 3.2. XI. Ser.339. (Apl201.) 
489. G.F.I".p'.6.XIIL.S.341.(Ap!202.) 
490. G.F.IY.B.7. IX.or®. 8.342. 
491. G.F.1’. 8.8. XIII. Pal. 8. 343. 
492. G.F.I’.8'.9.XVI1.8.344. (Apl203.) 
493. Grot. Fer. I’. B’.11. KIL. 8. 345. 
494. G.F.1’. B'.12. XIV. (Apl204.) 
495. G.F.I.6'.13.XTILS.347.(A p1205.) 
496. Grot. Fer. IY. 3’.14. XIII. 8.348 
497. Grotta Ferrata, I’. 6.15. XI- 
XIII. Ser. 349. (Ap1206.) 
498. Grotta Ferrata, IY. 8.17. paper. 
1565. Scr. 850, (Ap!l207.) 


466. Palimp. 


467. X. or 


468. 


476. 
477. 
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499, 
500. 


501. 
502. 


503. 
504. 


505. 
506. 


507. 
508. 


509. 


510. 
511. 
512. 


513. 
614. 
bye 
516. 
517. 
518. 
519. 
520. 
521. 
522. 
523. 
524, 
525. 
526. 
527. 


528. 
529. 
530. 
631. 
532. 
533. 
534, 
535. 
536. 
537. 
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Paris Sup. Gr. 687. XIII. 8. 422. 
Grotta Ferrata, I’. 8.19. paper. 
XVI. Scr. 852. (Ap1208.) 
Grotta Ferrata, I’. 8’. 28. paper. 
1641. Ser. 353. (Ap!209.) 
Grotta Ferrata, IY. B’.24. paper. 
XVI. Scr. 354. (Apl210.) 
G. F.IY. 6.385, XIII. Ser. 355. 
Grotta Ferrata, I”. 8’. 38. paper. 
XVII. Ser. 356. (Apl211.) 
Grotta Ferrata, IY. 8’.42. paper. 
XVI. Ser. 3857. (Apl212.) 
Grotta Ferrata, A’. B’.22. paper. 

XVIII. Ser. 358. (Apl213.) 
Grotta Ferrata, A’ y’.7. éw8. XTV. 
Grotta Ferrata, A’. y’. 26. paper. 

éwhva. XKVIIE. Ser. 359. 
Grot. Fer.A’.0’.6 frag.8. Pal. VIII. 

and X. 8. 360. (cf. Evl483.) 
Flor, Laur, Gad. 124. XII.* 
Flor. Ric. 69. Palimp. TX. Unc. 
Messina University, 58. paper. 

XV. or XVI* Ser. 306. 
Mes. Un. 65. XII.+ Scr. 
Mes. Un. 66. IX.t U. Ser. 
Mes. Univ. 73. XII.+ Ser. 
Mes. Un. 75. XIIL* Ser. 
Mes. Un. 94. XII.* Ser. 
Mes. Un. 95. XIIL* Ser. 
Mes. Un. 96. XIL4+ Ser. 
Mes. Un. 98. 1148.4 Scr. 
Mes. Un. 111. Pal. XII.* S. 308. 
Mes. Un. 112. XII* Ser. 309. 
M.U.150, XID. $.312(2)(Apl214.) 
Mes. Un. 170. XIL* Ser. 310. 
Messina Uniy. 175. WIII. or IX. 
Pistoja, Fabronian Lib. XX. 
Rome, Angel. D. 2.27: (a.) fol. 4, 

5,6. X. Uno.—(0.) fol. 7. X. 

Une.—(c.) fol. 8. mat. 
RomeBarb. II. 22.p.XV.(Ap1215.) 
Rome Bar. III.129.KIV.(Ap1216.) 
Rome Bar. 1V.1. p. XV. (Ap1217.) 
Rome Bar, 1V. 13. XI. or XII. 
Rome Bar. IV. 25. XI. (Ap1218.) 
Rome Bar. IV. 28. KIT. (Ap1219.) 


300. 
801. 
305. 
302, 
307. 
dll. 
303. 
804. 


Rome Bar. IV 30. XII.* Ser.404.. 


R.B.AV.43. XIIL.orXIV.* 8.403. 
R.B.IV.53. XI. or XII.* Ser.405. 
R.B. VI.18. XIL4-J. Ser.411. 





538. 
539. 
540. 
541. 
542. 
543. 
544, 
545. 
546. 
547. 
548. 
549. 
550. 
551. 
552. 
553. 
554. 
555. 
556. 
557. 
568. 
559. 


560. 
561. 
562. 
563. 
564. 
565. 
566. 
567. 
568. 
569. 
570. 
571. 
572. 
573. 
574. 
55: 
576. 
577. 
578. 
579. 
580. 
581. 
582. 
583. 
584. 
585. 
586. 


Rom.Chis.R. VIL.52. X. U. 8.414. 
Vatican Gr. 350. XI.+ 
Vat. Gr. 352. XIIL* Ser. 376. 
Vat. Gr. 353. IX.* Ser.377. UV. 
Vat. Gr. 355. IX.* Sev. 378. U. 
Vat. Gr. 357. IX.* Ser. 379. U. 
Vat. Gr. 362. XI.* Scr. 380. 
Vat. Gr.540. fragm. X. Ser.381. 
Vat. Gr. 781. X.* Ser. 382. 
Vat. Gr. 1217. XIII* 
Vat. G. 1228. p, XIV. (Apl220.) 
Vat. G. 1584 B. XTII* Ser. 383. 
Vat. G. 1601. XIE* Ser. 384. 
Vat. Gr. 1625. XIII.+ 
Vat. G. 1818. XIV. Ser. 385. 
Vat.G.1886. XITI.t[-J?] §.386. 
Vat. G. 1973. Pal. KIV.(Ap1221.) 
Vat.G.1978. pap. KV. (Apl222.) 
Vat.G.2012. XV. 8.387. (Apl223.) 
Vatican, 2051. p. XV. (Ap1224.) 
Vat. 2052. p. 1561. (Apl225.) 
Vat. 2061. Palimp. (a.) VIII. (6.), 
VII. or VIII. U. (cf. unc. 3) 
Vatican, 2100. XIV. Ser. 388. 
Vatican, 2129. p. KVI. Scr. 389. 
Vatican, 2138. 991. 
Vatican, 2144. VIIL.* U.S. 390. 
Vatican, 2167. XIII.+. Ser. 392. 
Vat. 2251. WIEL (?) U. Ser. 393. 
V. Ot. 444. fol. A. B. IX. U.S. 396. 
Vat. Palat. 1.fol.A. IX. U.S.397. 
Vat. Palat, 221. pap. XV. S, 398. 
Vat. Palat. 239. p. XVI. S. 399. 
Vat. Pius II. 33. X.* Ser. 188. 
Vat.Reg.44. pap. XVII. Scr.394. 
Vat. Reg. 49. p. XIV. (Apl226.) 
V.R.59. XID. 8.395. (Apl227.) 
Syracuse Sem, 3. 1125.} S. 362. 
Syra. Sem. 4. pap. XV. (Apl228.) 
Venice, St. Lazarus 1631. XIL* 
Athos Diony. 378. paper. XVII. 
Edin. Univ. Laing. 9. XI. 
Athos S. Andrew I’. XIIT.* 
Athos S. Andrew A’, IX.*[-J.] 
Athos 8. Andrew s’. pap. KVIL+ 
Athos S. Andrew Z’. XIV.* 
Athos Batopedion, 48. 
Athos Batopedion, 192. 
Athos Batopedion, 193. 
Athos Batopedion, 194. 
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587. Athos Batopedion, 
588. Athos Batopedion, 
589. Athos Batopedion, 197. 
590. Athos Batopedion, 198. 
591. Athos Batopedion, 200, 
592. Athos Batopedion, 202. 
593. Athos Batopedion, 204, 
594. Athos Batopedion, 205. 
595. Athos Batopedion, 208. 
596. Athos Batopedion, 209. 
597. Athos Batopedion, 220. 
598. Athos Batopedion, 221. 
599. Athos Batopedion, 223. 
600. Athos Batopedion, 224 


195, 
196. 


601. Athos Batopedion (225). 
602. Athos Batopedion (226). 


603. Athos Batopedion (227). 


604. Athos Batopedion, 228. 
605. Athos Batopedion, 229. 
606. Athos Batopedion, 230. 
607. Athos Batopedion, 231. 
608. Athos Batopedion, 232. 
609. Athos Batopedion, 233. 
610. Athos Batopedion, 234. 
611. Athos Batopedion, 235. 
612. Athos Batopedion, 236. 
613. Athos Batopedion, 237. 
614. Athos Batopedion, 238. 
615. Athos Batopedion, 239. 
616. Athos Batopedion, 240. 
617. Athos Batopedion, 241. 
618. Athos Batopedion, 242. 
619. Athos Batopedion, 248. 
620. Athos Batopedion, 253. 
621. Athos Batopedion, 254. 
622. Athos Batopedion, 255. 
623. Athos Batopedion, 256. 
624, Athos Batopedion, 257. 
625. Athos Batopedion, 271. 
626. Athos Batopedion, 291. 


627. AthosS. Dion. 1, WIII.,1X.* U. 


628. Athos S. 
629. Athos S. 
630. Athos S. 
631. Athos S. 
632. Athos S, 
633. Athos S. 
634. Athos S. 
635. Athos S. 
636. Athos S. 


14 


Dionysios, 2. 
Dionysios, 8. 
Dionysios, 6. 
Dionysios, 11, 
Dionysios, 18. 
Dionysios, 14. 
Dionysios, 15. 
Dionysios, 16. 
Dionysios, 17. 


XII. 
XII. 
XIII. 


XIII. 
XIII. 


XI. 

XII. 
XII. 
XII. 
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637. Athos S. Dionysios, 18. X. 
638. Athos S. Dionysios, 19. XT. 
639. Athos S. Dionysios, 20, XII. 


640. Athos S. Dionysios, 21, IX. U. 


641. 
642. Ath. S. Dion. 163. 
643. Athos S. Dion. 
644. Athos S. Dion. 
645. Athos S. Dion. 
646. Athos S. Dion. 
647. Athos S. Dion. 
648. Athos S. Dion. 
649. Athos S. Dion. 
650. Athos S. Dion. 


Athos 8. Dionysios, 85. 


302. pap, 
303, pap. 1559. 
304. pap. XVII. 
305. pap. XVII. 
306. pap. XVII. 
307. pap. XVII. 
308. paper. KV. 
309. pap. 1395. 
651. Athos Docheiarios, 1. 


XII. 
(R167Apl170.) 
1655. 


XII. 


652. Athos Docheiarios, 10. 1247. 


653. Athos Docheiar.13. 1276. JU. 
654. Athos Docheiar, 14, XII. 
655. Athos Docheiar. 15, XIV. 
656. Athos Docheiar. 19. XIII. 
657. Athos Docheiar, 23. XIII. 
658. Athos Docheiar. 24, XII. 
659. Athos Docheiar, 36, XI. 

660. Athos Docheiar. 58. XIV. 


661. 


Athos Docheiar, 137. pap. KV. 
662. Athos Esphig. 19. 


663. Athos Esphig. 20. XI. 

664. Athos Esphig. 21. KIL 

665. Athos Esphig. 22, XII. 

666. Athos Esphig. 23. XI. 

667. Athos Hsphig. 24, XII. 

668. Athos Esphig.27. Pal. IX.or X. 
669. Athos Esphig. 28, XIV. 

670. Athos Esphig. 385. XIV. 

671. Athos Esphig. 60. XIII. 

672. Athos Iber. IX. or X.*_ U. 


673. Athos Iber, 
674. Athos Iber. 


XII. or XIIL+ 
XIV.* 


Coe co 


675. Athos Iber. 6. XII. 

676. Athos Iber. 20. XIII.* 

677. Athos Iber. 23. 1205. 

678. Athos Iber. 85. XIV.* 

679. Athos Iber. 36. 1201.* 

680. Athos Iber. 39. XIII. (Ap1229.) 
681. Athos Iber. 635. paper. XIV. 
682. Athos Iber. 637. XIV. 

683. Athos Iber. 638. paper. XV. 


684. Athos Iber.639.p.XV.(Acts,322.) 


685. Athos Iber. 640. 


686. Athos Iber.825. p. 


paper. XIV. 
XV. (Ap1230.) 
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687. Athos Iber.884. p. XV. (Ap!231.) 
688. Athos Carac. 8. XIV. 
689. Athos Carac. 11. IX.? JU. 


690. Athos Carac. 15. XIII. 
691. Athos Carac. 16. XXIII. 
692. Athos Carac. 17. 12382. 


693. At.Constam.6.p. 1560. (Ap!232.) 
694. Athos Constam. 98. XIV. 
695. Athos Constam. 99. Pal. XIV 


696. Athos Cutlum. 60. 1169. 
697. Athos Cutlum, 61. XII. 
698. Athos Cutlum. 62. XII 
699. Athos Cutlum. 63. XII. 
700. Athos Cutlum. 64, XI. 
701. Athos Cutlum. 65. XI. 
702. Athos Cutlumus. 66. XI. 


703. Athos Cutlum. 86. EX. U. Pal. 
704. Athos Cutlum.90. X&.? Une. 
705. Athos Cutlum. 279. pap. XIV. 
706. Athos Cutlum. 280. pap. XVI. 
707. Ath. Cut. 282. p. XVI. (Ap1233.) 
708. Athos Cut. 292. paper. XVI. 
709. At. Cut. 356. p. KVIL. (Ap!234.) 
710. Athos Xenophon. 1. XII. 
711. Athos Xenophon. 58. p. XVI. 
712. Athos X.59 éw0.p.XVI1.(Ap12385.) 
713%, Athos Xeno. 68. éw@. p. XVIII. 
713%. Athos Gregorius,71.é00.p.X VIL. 
714. Athos Xeropotamos, 110. XIII. 
715. Athos Xeropotamos, 112. XTII. 
716. Athos Xerop.118. p. KIII., XIV. 
117. Athos Xeropotam. 122. p. 1560. 
718. Athos Xeropotam. 125. p. 1654. 
719. Athos Xeropotam. 126. p. 1586. 
720. Athos Xeropotam. 234. IX. U. 
721. A. X.247.éw. p. KVIL. (Ap|236.) 
722. Athos Pantel. L. XX. UNe. ~ 
723. Athos Pantel. 1V.6.4. XIV. 
724. Athos Pantel. 1X.5.3. XI-t+ 
725. AthosP.XXVII.6.2: XIL., XIII. 
726. Athos Pantel. XXVII. 6.3. XI-+ 
727. Ath.P.XXVIIL1.1. XIIL., XIV.* 
728. Athos IfavAoc, 1. XIII. 

729. Athos Protat. 11. XII. 

730. Athos Prot.14.1X.(?)(Lamb. VIL) 
731. Athos Protat. 15. XI. 

7132. Athos Protat. 44. paper. XIV. 
733. Athos Prot.56. IX. (Lamb. VII.) 
7134. Athos Simopetra, 17. XIV. 
735. Ath.Simop.19. XII. (Lamb.XIV.) 





736. 
737. 
738. 
739. 
740. 
741. 
742. 
7143. 


744. 
745. 
746. 
747. 
748. 
7149. 
750. 
751. 
752. 
753. 
754. 
755. 
756. 
757. 
758. 
769. 


760. 
761. 
762. 
763. 
764. 
765. 
766. 
767. 
768. 
769. 
770. 
771. 
772. 
7173. 
7174. 
775. 
776. 
777. 
778. 
779. 
780. 
781. 
782. 
783. 
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Athos Simopetra, 20. XII. 
Athos Simopetra, 21. XII. 
Athos Simopetra, 24. XI. 
Athos Simopetra, 27. XII. 
Athos Simopetra, 28. XIV. 
Athos Sim. 30. XIII. (Ap1237.) 
Athos Simopetra, 33. XII 


At. Sim. 70. p. XIV. and XVII. 
(Apl238.) 

Athos Stauroniceta, 1. XII. 

Athos Stauroniceta, 27. TIL 

Athos Stauroniceta, 42. XIV. 

Athos Stauron, 102. p. 1819. 


Athos Philotheus, 1. XII. 
Athos Philotheus, 2. WII. (?) 
Athos Philoth. 3. XIII. 


Athos Philoth6. XI. (Ap1289.) 
Athos Philoth, 18. XT. 
Athos Philoth. 25. XIV. 
Athos Philoth.61. paper. 1583. 
Ath Philo.213. p. XVI. (Ap1240.) 
Athos Chilian. 6. MII. — 
Athos Chilian.15.p.XV.(Apl241.) 
Berat. (in ch.). XI. or XII. 
Cairo Pat. Al. Coxe, 18. paper. 
XV. (Apl242.) 
Cairo Pat. Al.0.927. XIV.orXV. 
Cairo Pat. Al. Coxe, 929. 1338. 
Cairo Pat. Al. Coxe, 943. XIII. 


Cairo Pat. Al. Coxe, 944. XII. 
Cairo Pat.Al.C.945. XI.or XII. 
Cairo Pat. Al. Coxe, 946. XII. 
Cairo Pat. Al. Coxe, 948. XI. 
Cairo Pat, Al. Coxe, 950. XII. 
Cairo Pat. Al. Coxe, 951. XI. 


Cairo Pat. Al.C.953. XI.or XII. 
Chaleis [Chalké] (Trin. Mon.), 1. 
Chalcis (Trin. Mon.), 2. 

Chalcis (Trin. Mon.), 3. 

Chaleis (Trin. Mon.), 4. 

Chalcis (Trin. Mon.), 5. 

Chaleis (Trin. Mon.), 6. 

Chaleis (Trin. Mon.), 7. 

Chalcis (Trin. Mon.), 8. 

Chalcis (Trin. Mon.), 9. 

Chalcis (Trin. Mon.), 10. 

Chalcis (sch.), 1. 

Chalcis (sch.), 2. 

Chaleis (sch.), 3. 

Chaleis (sch.), 4. 


784. 
785. 
786. 
787. 
788. 
789. 
790. 
791. 
792. 
793. 
794. 


795. 


796. 
797. 
798. 
799. 
800. 
801. 
802. 
803. 
804. 
805. 
806. 
807. 
808. 
809. 
810. 
811. 
812. 
813. 
814. 
815. 
816. 
817. 
818. 
819. 
820. 
821. 
822. 
823. 
824. 
825. 
826. 
827. 


’ 828. 


829. 
- 830. 
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Chaleis (sch.), 
Chalcis (sch.), 
Chaleis (sch.), 
Chalcis (sch.), XII. 
Chalcis (sch.), 74 (752). XIV. 
Chalcis (sch.),84. paper. 1338. 
Constant’ple.(ch.St.Geo.). XIII.* 
Const.(ch.St.Geo.). XIII, KIV.+ 
Constant. “Aysoc ragoc. XILI.+ 
Constant. “Aytoc trapoc. XII.* 
Constant.”Aytoc radoc, 426, KILI. 
or XIII.+ ; 
Constant.’Ay.oc ragoc,432. XIII. 
or XIV.+ 
Const. Gr. Phil. Soc. 48. p. KV.* 
Jerus.col.H.Cross,6.X1.(A p1243.) 
Lesbos, mon. Agi. 1. X.* 
Lesbos Aciu. 87, XX. or XI. 
Lesbos Aci. 38. XI. 
Lesbos Agu. 40. paper. XIV. 
Les. Aciv. 41. py. XII. or XIII. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
12. 


Lesbos Aciv. 66. XII. or XIII. 
Island of Milo. XII. Ser. 412. 
Patmos, 68. IX. 

Patmos, 69. IX. 

Patmos, 70. IX. 

Patmos, 71. IX. 

Patmos, 72. XII. 

Patmos, 73. XII. 

Patmos, 74, XII. 

Patmos, 75. XII. 

Patmos, 77. 1069, 

Patmos, 78. XII. 

Patmos, 79. XI. 

Patmos, 85. XI. 

Patmos, 86. XI. 

Patmos, 87. XIII. 

Patmos, 88. XIII. 

Patmos, 89. XIII. 

Patmos, 91, XIII. 

Patmos, 98. 1205. 

Patmos, 99. XI. 

Patmos, 101. XIV. 

Patmos, 330. paper. 1427. 
Patmos, 331. paper. XV. 
Patmos, 332. paper. 1444. 


S. Saba, Coxe, 40. XII. 
S. Saba [Tower] Coxe. 16. XII. 





(Apl244.) 
Saloniki Gym, A’. IX. or X.* U. | 


831. 
832. 
833. 
834. 
835. 
836. 
837. 
838. 
839. 
840. 
841. 
842. 
843. 
844, 
845. 
846. 
847. 
848. 
849. 
850. 
851. 
852. 
853. 
854. 
855. 
856. 
857. 
858. 
859. 
860. 
861. 
862. 
863. 
864. 
865. 
866. 
867. 
868. 
869. 
870. 
871. 
872. 
873. 
874. 
875. 
876. 
877. 
878. 
879. 
880. 
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Saloniki BY. paper. XIV.+ 
Saloniki I’. p. KV. or KVI-4 
Saloniki A’, XIV. or XV.+ 
Saloniki E’, XII. or XIII.* 
Saloniki Z. 1072. 
Saloniki 6’. p. [1340? XVI.2] 
Saloniki IA’. p. KV. (Apl245) 
Saloniki M. Szvpiov. 1186.+ 
Sinai, 205. 

Sinai, 206. 

Sinai, 207. 

Sinai, 208. 

Sinai, 209. 

Sinai, 210. X.(?) U. 
Sinai, 211. IX. UW. 

Sinai, 212. 

Sinai, 218. 967. JU. 
Sinai, 214, XI. U. 

Sinai, 215. X. JU. 

Sinai, 216. XII. 

Sinai, 217. XI. 

Sinai, 218. XI. 

Sinai, 219. XI. 

Sinai, 220. 1167, 

Sinai, 221. XII. 

Sinai, 222. XI. 

Sinai, 223. 1039. 

Sinai, 224. XI. 

Sinai, 225. XI. or XII. 
Sinai, 226. XII. 

Sinai, 227. XI. 

Sinai, 228. XV. 

Sinai, 229. XI. 

Sinai, 230, XI. 

Sinai, 231.. 1033. 

Sinai, 282. 1174. 

Sinai, 233. XII. 

Sinai, 284. 1119. 

Sinai, 235. XI. or XII. 
Sinai, 236. XI. 

Sinai, 237. XI. 

Sinai, 238. XI. 

Sinai, 239. 13873. 

Sinai, 240. XV. or XVI. 
Sinai, 241. XI. 

Sinai, 242. XI. or XII. 
Sinai, 243. XI. 

Sinai, 244, 

Sinai, 245. 

Sinai, 246. 
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881. Sinai, 247. 
882. Sinai, 248. 
883. Sinai, 249. 
884. Sinai, 259. 


885. Sinai, 251. paper. XIV. 
886. Sinai, 252. paper. XVI. 
887. Sinai, 253. paper. XIV. 
888. Sinai, 254. paper. XIV 


889. Sinai, 255. pap. XIII. or XIV. 
890. Sinai, 256. 1420. 

891. Sinai, 257. XIV. (?) 

892. Sinai, 258. paper. KV. 

893. Si.271. p. KV. or XVI. (Ap1246.) 
894. Sinai, 272. p. KV. (2) (Apl260.) 


$95. Sinai, 273. (Ap1261.) 
896. Sinai, 550. XIII 

897. Sinai, 659. paper. XV. 
898. Sinai, 720. paper, XVII. 


899. Sinai, 738. XIV. 
900. Sinai,748.p.XV.,KVL. (Apl247 ) 


901. Sinai, 754. partly paper. 1177. 
902. Sinai, 756. 1200. 

903. Sinai, 775. XIII. 

904. Sinai, 796. XII. 

905. Sinai, 797. XV. 

906. Sinai, 800. paper. KIV. or XV. 
907. Sinai, 929. Palimp. IX. or X. 


908. Sinai, 943. 
909. Sinai, 957. 
910. Sinai, 960. 
911. Sinai, 961. 
912. Sinai, 962. 
913. Sinai, 965. 
914. Sinai, 968. 
915. Sinai,972. paper. KV. (Ap!250.) 
916. Sinai,973. pap. 1153. (Apl251.) 
917. Sinai, 977. paper. KV. (Apl252.) 
918. Sinai, 981. paper. XIV.and XVI. 
919. Sinai, 982. paper. XIV. 
920. Sinai, 986. paper. KV. 

921. Sinai, 1042. paper. XIV. 
922. Oxf. Bodl. Clark, 9, (A58P224.) 


p. 1697. (Apl248.) 
x 


Pal, XIII. or XIV. 
XIII. (Apl249.) 
XI. or XII. 

XIV. 
1426. 
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Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
(A42P48R13Ap156.) 
924. Vat. Reg.54. XIIL. (Ap!253.) 
925. Venice, II. 188. paper. XVII. 
926. B. M. Add. 10068. XII.? 
927. B.M. Add. 24378, XIV. Scr. 275. 
(Apl185.) 
928. Paris Sup. 179.180. pap. IIT. 
929. New York, Union Th. Sem. XIII. 
[v. Table XI.]~ (Apl254.) 
930. B. M. Add. 19459. XIII-+ 
931. Venice, II.130. pap. KV.or XVI. 
(Apl126.) 
932. Lond. H.B-C.L.1. XTII.Scr.G.612. 
933. Rome, Vall.C.7. 1292. Scr.G.733. 
9345 Pe. St.Pet’g Mur.64(1X.1). 994. 
935. Paris,13. XI1.or XIII. (Ap1256.) 
936. Paris, 263. XMIIL Scr. 428. 
(Apl257.) 
937. Vienna.p. XIII.orKIV.(Ap!266.) 
938. Athos Chilian.ch.Treas.105. XII. 
939. Brit. Mus. Add. 34059. (?) 
940. Brit. Mus. Egerton, 2743. XIII 
941. Brit. Mus. Everton, 2745. XIV. 
942. Const’le, ‘Old Serai,” 21. XIE. 
943. Paris(?)Fr.V.Scheil.p'yrus. V1. U. 
944. Strasb’g Un, L.1.K., XL, & XIIL* 
9444 Strasb’g Un. L. 7. init. XIV. 
945. Berlin,4*°,17. pap. XV.or XVI. 


(Apl268.) 

946. Berlin, Fol. 29. paper. KE. U. 

946%, Berlin, Fol. 45. XII. 

94-7. Castelli Chattorum city lib. KIL* 

948. Leipsic Un. Acc.1892 4110.XVH. 

949.) Upsal Univ. (2 copies, bought 

950. at Pergamos, in Asia, 1890.) 

951. Madison, N.J., Drew Theol. Sem. 
XI. or XII. (v. Table XL) 

952. Madison, N. J., Drew Theol. Sem. 
1148. (v. Table XI.) 

953. Constant. (A. L. Long). éwOua. p. 
XIV. (v.Tab. XI. DrewS. MSS.) 


923. 


Miller (Scrivener 4th ed.) also catalogues the following MSS. of The Evangelium, which 
appear to be additional to the above-mentioned. The numbers, as well as dates, are Miller’s. 


[829.] St. Saba 44 [xii], 4t, Coxe. 


tees St. Saba Tower, lib 12 [xi], 4%, Coxe. 


365, 
{391.| Patmos, 4 [xi], 4t°, Unc. Coxe. 
{400.] Patmos, 10 [xi], Unc. Coxe. 


St. Saba Tower, 52 [xii], 4'°, mus. Coxe. 
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[401.] Patmos, 22 [xi], fol. Une. Coxe, 

[402.] Patmos, 81 [viii], Unc. Coxe. 

|418.] Constantinople, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 10 [xii], 4'°., a palimpsest, writ- 
ten over a geometrical treatise. 

[488.] Cambridge, Clare College [xiv], ff. 163 (21), mut. at end. Brought 
ee and presented by Mr. J. Rendel Harris, Fellow of 
the College. 

[498.] (Apost. 288), Jerus. Patr. Libr. 105 [a.p. 1762, May 11], ff. 228 pict. vers. 

: Written by Athanasius tgpede Sapaciroc (Kerameus). 

[923.] Jerus. Patriarchal Library, 33 [xi], ff. 885 (221-252=32) [xiii.] mus., 
rubr., syn., orn. (Kerameus. 

[927.] Jerus. aM Lib. 161 [xvii], charé., collections of bits of Evst. (Kera- 
meus. 

[928.] Jerus. Patr. Lib. 526 [a.p. 1502], ff. 108, 2 cols. syn., with many direc- 
tions, (Kerameus. ) 

[932.] Jerus. Patr. Lib. 530, chart, Turkish in Greek letters. (Kerameus.) 

| 934. | St. Saba, 55 [xii], 4°. Coxe. 

[935.] Quaritch, § [about a.p. 1200], ff. 346 (26), 2 cols., mzt., letters in red, 
green, blue, yellow, bound in red morovco case. (Catalogue, Dec. 1893.) 

[936.] Lesb. r. Aciv.pov. 100. “Amoorodoevayyéa in the midst of the four 
Liturgies and other matters. (Kerameus.) 

[987.] Lesb. r. Aciu.por. 146 [a.p. 1562-66]. Begins with St. Matt. (Kera- 
meus.) 

[938.] Lesh. éy povg ‘Ayiov Iwdvvov rod Osodsyov 11 [xii], ff. 157 (2, 5, and 
6 being chart. ; one is of the XIth century). (Keramus.) 

939.] Lesb. ‘Ay. Iwayy. 12, ff. 110. (Kerameus.) 

feao Lesb. Benjamin Library at Potamos AA [a.p. 1565], ff. 378. (Kerameus.) 

[942.] Athos. Constam. 100. 

[943.] Athens Nat. Libr. 60 [ix], ff. 87. Une. mus. 

[944.] Athens Nat. Libr. 78 [x], ff. 142. Palimpsest under XVth century 
writing. mus. 

945.] Ath. Nat. Libr. 83 [xv], ff. 324, chart., mut. at end. 
946.] Ath. Nat. Libr. 97 [xii], ff. 186, mut. at beg. and end, mus. F 

[947.| (Apost. 227.) Ath. Nat Libr. 126 [a.p. 1504], ff. 276. Written by Euthy- 
mius. 

[948.] Ath. Nat. Libr. 143 [a.p. 1522], ff. 242, A few leaves wanting at begin- 
ning. 

[949.] Ath. Nat. Libr. 147 Ee beg. ], ff. 255—first eight injured. mus. 

[950.] Ath, Nat. Libr. 148 | xv end], ff. 104, mud. at beginning and end. 


To this list Mr. Miller (Scr.) adds an enumeration of “thirteen MSS. in the 
National Library at Athens, containing portions of Apostoloeuaggelia ;” to 
which he assigns numbers from 951-963 inclusive. The Athens Lib. numbers 


are 668, 685, 700, 707, 750, 757, 759, 760, 766, 769, 784, 786, and 795. 
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In this table the asterisk [*] signifi 
of the Acts and Epistles from Easter to 
xuép.) for the rest of the year. The obe 
year. 


. Leyden Un. Scaliger 243. 


. Rome Coll. Propag. 
. Copenhagen, 1824. KIL. (Evl44.) 
. Paris Sup. 32. 
. Paris Sup. 33. 
. Paris Sup. 104. XITI.* 
. Paris Nat. 375. 
. Moscow Syn. 4. IX. or X. 


WHIAAGRWONHY 
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LECTIONARIES: (2) THE APOSTOLOS 


(Ev16.) 
B. M. Cot. Vespas. B. XVIII. XI.* 


. Missing. 
. Flor. Laur, 24, XI. 
. Gottingen Univ. Theol. 54. 


(Bvl112.) 
XV. 
B. M. Harl. 5731. (G. 117.) 


(Ev137.) 


(Ev184.) 
(Ev185.) 


(Ev160.) 


14. Moscow Syn. 291. XI. or XII. 
15. Moscow Typ.31. 1116. 

16. Moscow Syn. 266. (Evl52.) 
17. Moscow Syn. 267. (Hvl53 

18. Moscow Syn. 268, (Hvl54.) 
19. Moscow Typ. Syn. 47. (Hv155.) 
20. Moscow Typ. Syn. 9. (Hvl56.) 
21. Paris, 294. (Ev183.) 

22. Paris, 804. XIV. 

23. Paris, 306. XII. 

24. Paris, 308. XII. 

25. Paris, 319. XIL 

26. Paris, 320, XII.t+ 

27. Paris, 321. XIV. 


. Ox. Bo. Seld. S, 2. XII. (Ev126.) 


- Paris, 330. (Hv194.) 

. Paris, 8373. XIV.* 

. Paris, 276. (Hvl82.) 

. Paris, 376. (G324Ev197.) 

. Paris, 882. ff. 1-10. paper. X.+ 
. Paris, 383. paper. XVI. 

. Paris, 324. (Evl92.) 

. Paris, 826. (Hyvl93.) 


« Vacat. 

- Vatican Gr. 1528. 
. Vatican Ottob. Gr. 416. (Hvl133). 
. Rome, Barberini, 18. Palimp. X. 
- Rome, Barberini, (?) XI. 

. Rome, Vallicell. C. 46. pap. XVI. 
. Vacat. 
. Glas. Hunt. Mus. V.4.3. (Evl241.) 
. Glasgow, Hunt. Mus. V.3.4, IL. 


paper. 


XV.+ 


(?) 


es that the lectionary contains daily readings (¢d) 
Pentecost, and Saturday and Sunday readings (caf. 
lisk [t] signifies daily readings (é8) throughout the 


. Milan. Ambros. C. 63 Sup. XIV. 
. Milan. Amb. D. 72 Sup. (Evl104.) 


48. Vacat. 

49.8. Saba, 16. paper. XIV. 

50. S. Saba, 18. XV. 

51.8. Saba, 26. XIV. 

52.8. Saba. (Evl171) 

53.8. Saba, 4. (Evl160.) 

54.8. Saba. XV. 

55. Treves Cath. XK. (Evl179.) 

56. F-on-the-Od. (A42P48R18Ev1923). 
57. Vacat 


69. 
702 


70% 


71. 
72. 


. Oxé. ©. C. Wake, 88. 1172. (?)+ 
. Camb. Ch, Coll. 18, 4, 6. (Hv1185.) 
. Lond. Lamb. 1190. XI.+ Ser. 57. 
. Lo. La. 1T91. 
. Lond. Lamb, 1194. 8. 60. (Evl477.) 
. Lond. Lamb. 1195. p. KV. Ser. 61. 
. Lond. Lamb. 1196. XII.* Ser. 62. 
. B. M. Add. 32051. XIIL* Ser. 52. 
. Lond. H. B-C. 1.10.8. 64. (Ev1216.) 
. Lon. H. B-C. IIL.29. 8. 66. (Ev1223.) 
. Lond. H. B-C. 111.24, XIV.+ 58. 65. 


XIII. Ser. 59. 


St. Pet. Mur. 44. 8.178. (Evl249.) 
St. Pet. Mur. 88. Pal. IX. Ser. 72. 
St. Pet. Muralt. 49. IX. Ser. 172. 
St. Pet. Mur. 40a. Pal. XI. S. 178. 
St. Pet. Muralt. 45a. XIII. S. 183. 


73re- St. P. Mu. 57. VIII.80. TX. or KX. 


74, 
75. 


76. 
77. 


78. 
719. 
80. 


81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 


St. P. Mur. 110, Pal. XIII. 8. 197. 

Camb. U.S. A. Harv. Lib. A. R. 
¢3.10. XII. Ser. 70. v. Tab, XI. 

New York, Astor Lib. XIII. (2) 
v. Table XI. 

Camb. Univ. Lib. 679. 1. 
Ser. 79. 

Lond. B-C. III.44. (Evl476.) 

B. M. Add.11841. XI. Ser. 75. 

Leipsic Univ. Lib. Tisch. VI. f. 
EX. or XX oScry Tl Us 

B. M. Add. 29714. 1806. Ser. 69. 

Dresden A. 104. 8. 77. (A98P113.) 

Oxf, Bodl. Mise. 319. XIII. Ser. 76. 

Oxf. Bodl. Arch. Seld. Sup. 9. TX. 
Palo Serna 20s 


XIL.+ 


85. 
86. 
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xI* 
XII.* 


Vienna Theol. 308. 
Besancon City Lib. 41. 


874. Paris, 922 fol. A. XIV. 8. 201. 
87% Paris S. Gr. 804. p. KV. S. 202. 


88. 
89. 
90. 
9). 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109, 
110. 


111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 


Paris, 800. p. XIV. Ser. 180. 
Modena, Est. I1.D.3. p. KV.S.50. 
Wisbeck. S. 203. (@713.) U. Pal. 
Athens, 68. XII., XIIT.} S. 204. 
Athens, 69. p. 1485.+ S. 205. 
Athens (35). p. XV. or XVI. 
Athens (63). XI. or XII-t+ 
Athens (65). XI.+ Ser. 208. 
Athens (95). p. 1876.} 8.209. 
Athens. XII. or XIII. Ser. 210. 
Athens. p. XV., XVI.f 58. 211. 
Athens. p. XV., KVL* S, 212. 
Ese. y. IV. 9. p. XIV. S. 214. 
Escurial. p. 11.9. KIEL. 8. 213. 
Gr. Fer. A’. B’. 2. 8. 90. (Evl478.) 
Gr. Fer. A’. 8.4. K.* Ser. 83. 
Grotta Fer. A’. B.’ 5. KI S. 84. 
Grotta Fer. A’. 8’. 7. XIL* S. 85. 
Gr. Fer, A’. 3’. 8. XIV. (?)* 8. 86. 
Gr, Fer, A’. 3.3. KIL* Ser. 87. 
Gr. Fer. A’. 8’. 10. KTIT. Ser. 88. 
Gr. Fer. A’. B’. 11. XI.F Ser. 89. 
Grotta Ferrata, A’. 6’. 24. No. 3. 
(Also 1’ 8’ 21.) Pal. X. S. 263. 
Fl. La. Mark. 704. XII. S. 223. 
Milan Amb. C.16 inf. XIII. 5.81. 
Messina 93 XII. or XIIL.} 8. 82. 
Rome B.IV.11. p. 1556.* 5.125. 
Rome Barb. 1V.60. XIL+ 8. 126. 
Rome Barb. IV.84 XII.+ 8. 127. 
Sinai, 295. p. XV. Ser. 213. 
Vatican, 368. XKIIL* Ser. 116. 
Vatican, 369. paper. XIV. 
Vatican, 2068. XII.+ 
Vatican, 2116. KIII.* Ser. 119. 
Vat. Pal. 241. pap. XV.* 
Vat. Ree. 11. XII.+ Ser. 120. 
Venice, II.115. XI. or XII.t 
Venice, 11.128. p. KIV.{ S. 114. 
Venice, 11.130. (Evl931.) 8. 115. 
Athos Dion, 386.p. 1542. S. 169. 
Athos Dion. 387. p. XVII. 
Athos Dion. 392. p. XVI. 
Athos Doch. 17. XII. Ser. 186. 
Athos Doch. 20, XIV. 
Athos Doch. 27. XIII. 





133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158, 
159, 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
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Athos Doch. 141. yp. XVII. 
Athos Doch. 146. p. 1524. 
Athos Iber. 831. p. XV. 
Athos Caraca. 10. XI. 


Athos Caraca. 156. p. XV. 
Athos Constam. 21. p. XVII. 
Athos Constam. 22. p. XIV. 
Athos Constam. 23. p. XV. 
Athos Cutlum. 277. p. XVI. 
Athos Cutlum. 354. pp. XV. 
Athos Cutlum. 355. p. XVII. 
Athos Protat. 54. p, XIV. 
Athos Simopet. 6. 1305. 


Athos Simopet. 10. XII. 
Athos Simopet. 148. (Hvl479.) 
Athos Simop. 149. pap. XVII. 
Athos Simop. 150. paper. XVI. 
Athos Simop. 151. paper. XVI. 
Athos Stauron. 129. pap. 1054. 
Athos Philoth. 17. XII. 

Berat. Abp. XIII. 

Chalcis 8. Trin. Mon, 18. 

Chalcis Trin, Mon. 14. 

Chalcis Trin. Mon. 15. . 
Chalcis Sch. 59. XIII. or KIV. 
Chaleis Sch. 74. XII. or XIII. 
Chalcis Sch. 88. paper. 1564. 
Patmos 8S. John, 11. XI. 
Patmos 8. John, 12. (R178.) 
Saloniki Gym. 8. p. XVI.+ 
Saloniki Gym. 10, XI. (R184.) + 


Saloniki Gym 18. pap. 1474.1 
Sinai, 296. paper. 1454. 
Sinai, 297. paper. 1510. 
Sinai, 298. paper. 1551. 
Sinai, 299. paper. XVI. 

Gro. Fer. I’. 8’. 18. KIV. S. 105. 


Athos Dion. 163. (R167Ev1642.) 
Grotta Ferrata A’.0' 5. 1072. 
Grotta Ferrata, A’.0’. 6. XIII. 
Grotta Ferrata, A’. 0.9. XII. 
Sinai, 294. paper. XIV. 

B. M. Add. 11840, (Bv1189.) 
Lond. High. B-C. L8. (Hv1215.) 
Glasg. Hunt. Mus. V.4.3. (Hvl241.) 
Vacat. (see Ser. 178.) 

St. Pet. Muralt. 55. (Evl250.) 
St. Pet. Muralt. 90. (Hvl256.) 
Milan, Amb D.108Sup. (Evl287.) 
Milan, Amb. D.274Sup. (Ev1290.) 
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183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
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Camb, Un. Add. 1836. (Ev1306.) 
Lond. B-C. IIL.42.8.67. (Evl315.) 
Lond. B.M. Add. 24878. (Ev1927.) 
B. M. Harl. 5561. 5. 53, (Hv1346.) 
Paris Sup. 805. (Evl370.) 
Athens Theol. 62. (Evl421.) 
Athens Theol. 63. (Ey1l422.) 
Athens Theol. 64, (Evl423.) 
Athens (3). (Evl426.) 

Athens (5). (Kvl427.) 

Athens (66). (Evl439.) 

Athens (112). (Bvl440.) 
Athens (86). (Evl443.) 

Athens. (Evl446.) 

Gro, Fer. A’.0.. 2. 8. 91. (Evl473.) 
G. F. A’. 0". 4. Ser. 92. (Hvl475.) 
Lond. B-C, II1.44. «(Evl476.) 
Gr. Fer. A’. 0’. 24. (9). (Evl486d.) 
Grotta Fer, I”, 8’. 2. (Evl488.) 
Grotta Fer. I’. 8’. 6. (Evl489.) 
Grotta Fer. . 9. (Hvl492.) 
Grotta Fer. . (Bvl494.) 
Grotta Fer. (Evl495.) 
Grotta Fer. (Ev1497.) 
Grotta Fer. (Evl498.) 
Grotta Fer, (Ev1500.) 
Grotta Fer. (Ev1501.) 
Grotta Fer. 4, (Hvl502.) 
Grotta Fer. (Evl504.) 
Grotta Fer. (Ev1505.) 
Grotta Fer. : 
Messina Univ. 170. 
Rome, Barb. I[T.22. 
Rome, Barb. IIL.129. 
Rome, Barb. IV.1. 
Rome, Barb. 1V.25. (Evl532.) 
Rome, Barb. [V.28. (Evl533_) 
Vatican, 1228. (Hvl548.) 
Vatican, 1973. (Hvl554.) 
Vatican, 1978. (Evl555.) 
Vatican, 2012. (HKyvi556.) 
Vatican, 2051. (Mvl557.) 
Vatican, 2052. (Evl558.) 
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(Ev1523.) 
(Evl528.) 
(Evl529.) 
(Ev1530.) 


Miller (Ser. 4th ed.) adds the following : 


226. Vat. Ree. 49. (Evl572.) 

227. Vat. Reg. 59. (Evl573.) 

228. Syrac. Sem. 4. (Ev1575.) Ser. 118. 
229. Athos Iber. 39. (Hv1680.) 
230. Athos Iber. 825, (Ev1686.) 
231. Athos Iber. 884. (Hv1687.) 
232. Athos Constain. 6. (Hvl693.) 
233. Athos Cutluin. 282. (Evl707.) 
234. Athos Cutlum. 856. (Ev1709.) 
235. Athos Zenoph. 59. (Ev1712.) 
236. Athos Xeropot. 247 (Evl721.) 
237. Athos Simopet. 80. (Evl741.) 
238. Athos Simopet. 70. (Hvl743.) 
239. Athos Philoth. 6. (Evi751.) 
240. Athos Philoth: 213. (Hv1l755. 
241. Athos Chilian. 15. (Ev1757.) 
242. Cairo Pat. Al. Coxe. 18. (Evl759.) 
243. Jerus. II. Cross. 6. (Ev1797.) 
244.8. Saba Tower, 16. (Evl829.) 
245. Saloniki Gym. IA’. (Hyv1837 ) 


246. Sinai, 271. (Evl893.) 

247. Sinai. 748. (Ev1900.) 

248. Sinai. 943. (Hv1908.) 

249. Sinai. 961. (Ev1911.) 

250. Sinai. 972. (Evl915.) 

251. Sinai. 973. (Evl916.) 

262. Sinai. 974, (Evl917.) 

253. Vat. Reg. 54. (Ev1924.) 

2654. N.Y. Union Th. Sem. (Ev1929.) 
255. Vat. Reg. Gr. 70. 1544. S. 122. 


256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 


Paris, 18. Ser. 128. (Evl935.) 
Paris, 263. (Ev1936.) 

B. M. Add, 22744. (Ev1324.) 
Athens Theol. 25. (Evl383.) 
Sinai. 272. (Evl894.) 

Sinai. 273, (Ev1895.) 

Paris Sup. 115. §. 129. (Kvl96.) 
Lon. B-C. IIL.53. 8. 68. (Ev1228.) 
Vatican, 774. 5. 117. (G860.) 
Ox. Bod. Crom. 11. (Ev130.) 
Theodore Graf. (Ev1937.) 
Athos Philoth. 25. (Eyvl753.) 
Berlin Roy. Lib. 4% 17. (Evl945.) 


[227.] Lesbos r. Acivovoe povne 55, Act., Paul., Cath., Apoc., syn., men., proll., 


mus., rubr. (Kerameus.) 


228.] Lesbos, r. Aci poy. 137 [xv], chart. 
255.| Andros, Moi) ‘Ayia 2, ff. 140. 


paxnc.) 


Injured, but well written, 


(Kerameus.) 
(Avr. MyX\a- 
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256.] Andros, Movy ‘Ayia 8, chart. moth-eaten. (’Avrwr0¢ Mnapaxne.) 
262.] Athos. Protaton. 32, 4°, amidst other matter, cep. 7., syn., men. Za. Aap- 


Toc. 
[267.] Kosinitsa ‘Ayia Movn Iwdvyn¢ 6 Iepevréong (?) 198 [a.p. 1503], writ- 
ten by the aforenamed. 
[268.] Kos. ‘Ay. Mov., Nixoddoc 55 [xi], written by the aforenamed. 
[269.| Kos, ‘Ay. Mov., Supéwy AourZépec 195 [a.p. 1505], written by the afore- 
named. 
[270.] Ath, Nat. Libr. 101 [xiv], ff. 169, mat. at beginning and end. 
271.] Ath. Nat. Libr. 102 [xvii], ff. 229. 
272.| Ath. Nat. Libr. 106 [xiv—xv], ff. 243, mud, at beginning and end. 
[273.] Ath. Nat. Libr. 133 tty ff. 348, pict. 
[274.] Ath. Nat. Libr. 144 [xv], ff. 76, mud. at beginning and end. 


Mr, Miller also adds numbers 275-288 to correspond with his Evst, [Evan- 
gelia] 956-967 and 498, added on page 213 above. 


TABLE X 
THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


THE SECOND CENTURY 


OLD LATIN VERSION.—Originated in North Africa in the second century. 
A revised text was current in Italy in the fourth century, and the existing MSS. 
vary greatly from each other. Whether there was originally only one or more 
than one independent version is stillin dispute. The principal manuscripts are: 


I. Or rue Gospers, a. Cod. Vercellensis, at Vercelli, Italy (IV.); a’. Cod. 
Sangallensis (V.), formerly designated 2 [including Curiensta fragmenta 
(small fragments of two leaves, containing verses from the 11th and 13th chap- 
ters of Luke, in the Reatisches Mus. at Cbur.), and o. p. Cod. Sangallensis, 
MS. 1394, vol. i. and ii. (small fragments at St. Gall) (VII. and VIIT.)]; 0. Cod. 
Veronensis, at Verona (IV. or V.); ¢. Cod. Colbertinus, Paris Nat. Lib. 
254 (KIL); d. Cod. Bezae Cantabrigiensis [sce uncial D] (WI.), conformed 
generally to the Greek text of the MS.; e. Cod. Palatinus, at Vienna (V.) (one 
leaf, Matt. xii, 18-23, at Dublin, Trin. Coll., N. 4, 18), cf. W—H. § 1138, p. 81, and 
The Academy, Lond. Aug, 1880; 7. Cod. Brixianus, at Brescia (VI.); 7. Pe- 
tropolitanus, Imp. Lib. at St. Petersburg (X.), v. W-H. $114; f°. Paris Nat. 
Lib. 17225 (VIL.), both ff. and #7”. were once at the Abbey of Corbie, in Picardy ; 
g'., g2. Codd. Paris Nat. Lib. 11553 and 13169 (g.! VIIL., g.? X.), both formerly 
at St. Germain, Paris; 2. Vaticanus [Matthew only] (IV. or V.); 2. Cod. Vin- 
dobonensis, Vienna Imp. Lib., No. 1235 (V. or VI.); &. Cod. Taurinensis, 
Turin Lib., G. vii. 15, fragm. of Matt., text “optime note” (V.); 1. Vratisla- 
viensis, in Church of St. Elizabeth, Bréslau (VII.); m. Cod. Sessorianus 
LVIII., a MS. of the “Speculum,” ascribed to Augustine, containing extracts from 
Scripture, now in the monastery of Santa Croce, Rome (WIII.-IX.); g. Cod. 
Monacensis reg. Lat., 6224, at Munich (VI.); 7. Cod. Dublinii., Coll. Trin. 
A. 4, 15 (WI.); s. Cod. Ambrosianus, at Milan (VI.); ¢. Cod. Bernae, Berne 
Univ. Lib. (WI.); v. Cod. Vindob., Vienna Imp. Lib. (WII.) ; z. (the j of W—H.) 
Cod. Sarzannensis, formerly in the church at Sarezzano, near Tortona (V.). 

II. Or tur Acts we have d. m., as in the Gospels; e. Cod. Laudianus (cf. 
uno. E. VI.); g. (Apoc.) Stockolm “ Gigas librorum” (XIII.); g?. Ambro- 
sianus, Milan (X. or XI.); reg. (Apoc.): Paris Nat. 6400 G., formerly in the 
Benedictine Monastery at Fleury (WIIL.); s. Vindob., Vienna Imp. Lib., 16, 
Palimp. (V.); 1. [Bentley’s y?.] Oxf. Bodl. 3418 (WII. or VIII.) ; see West- 
ae in Smith’s £26. Dict., p. 3458., and Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, pp. 
44, 398. 

III. Or tur Carnoric Episries, # Petrop., X. contains the Ep. of James; 
m. as in the Gospels; g. Cod. Monacensis, Munich, Clm. (6220, 6230, 6277), 
6436, once Frisingensis 236 (WI); s. as in the Acts. : 

IV. Or tHE Paviiye Epistixs we have m. as in the Gospels; Codd. d. e. f. g. 
are the Latin versions of DP Ep FP GP; gue. Cod. Guelpherbytanus, Weis. 
senburg, 64 [Palimpsest fragments of the Ep. to Romans] (WI.); 7. twenty-six 
leaves collected from the bindings of codices (the MS. marked g. in the Cath. 
Epistles, Monacensis reg. Clm, 6486), of which two were discovered in 1892 in 
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the lib. of the Univ. of Munich (VI.); 7?. also from the Munich collection, con- 
taining Phil. iv. 11-23, and 1 Thess. i. 1-10, also numbered Clm. 6436 [Fris. 
236] (VI.); 7°. Gottvici, Fragments of Romans and Galatians, from the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Gottweig on the Danube, containing Rom. v. 16—vi. 4; vi. 6-19 ; 
Gal. iv. 6-19, iv. 22-v. 2; a. Oxf. Bodl. Laud. Lat. 108 (E. 67); St. Paul’s Epp. 
in Saxon letters (IX.). See X1. of the Acts. 

V. Or run Apocatypse we have only g. of Acts, which alone gives the Apoc. 
entire, m. (‘‘Speculum”) of the Gospels, and reg. of Acts, which is Westcott and 
Hort’s A. of the African recension. 

Of these MSS. e. and &. are substantially African, 7. and g. are distinctly Ital- 
ian, and the rest, though having African readings in some cases and Italian in 
others, are in general substantially European (v. W-H. § 113). Inf g’. 9’. we 
find a mixed text, which leads Westcott and Hort to regard them as based upon 
the Vulgate. Most of the old Latin Gospels are of the IV., V., or VI. century. 
One, however, Cod. ¢. (Colbertinus) is as late as the XII. century. 


PUBLICATION 


Of these MSS., I. or rHz Gospets, a. 6. f were published by Bianchini, Kuang. 
Quadruplex, Rome, 1749; a. also by Irico, 1748; a7. n. 0. p. by Peter Batiffol, 
in Revue Archerologique, vol. iv., Paris, 1885, see also H. I. White, in Old. Lat, 
Bib. Texts, No. 2, Oxf., 1886; ¢. by Sabatier, Bibl. Suc. Lat. Versiones Ant., vol. 
iii, 1749, and by John Belsheim, Christiania, 1888 ; d. by Kipling, 1798, and 
Serivener, 1864; see also J, Rendel Harris, A Study of Cod. Bezw, Camb., 1891, 
and F. H. Chase, The Old Syriac Element in Bez, Lond., 1893, ¢. by Tischen- 
dort, Evang. Pal. Ined., 1847; f. cf. Ranke, Cur, Marburg, 1872; 7 by Mar- 
tianay, 1695, and ff. by Belsheim, 1881-87 (on f?., g'., and g®. see Samuel 
Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, etc., Paris, 1893, and the Art. by him in Bulletin 
Critique, Paris, 1891); h. by Card. Mai, in Script. vet. nov. coll., vol. iii., 1828, 
and by Belsheim Evangeliwm secundum Maitheum, 1892; 7. by Belsheim, Codex 
Vindobonensis Membr. Purp. Antig. Evang. Luc. e Maret Trans, Lat. Frag., 
Leipsic, 1885; &. by Tisch., in the Vienna Jalrbiicher, 1847-49, and, very ac- 
curately, by Sanday & Wordsworth in Old Latin Bible Texts, Oxford, 1886 ; 
1. by F. Haase, Breslau, 1865-66 ; m. by Card. Mai, in Nov. Patr, Biblioth., 1852, 
and by F. Weihrich in Corp. Script. Eccles, Latinorum, vol. xii., Vienna, 1887; 
gq. by White, Old Latin Bible Texts ; ef. Hort, Classical Review, Lond., 1889, pp. 
11-12; 7. by T. K. Abbott, Evangel. Versio Antehieronym., etc., Dublin, 1884, 
Part 2; also cf. Samuel Berger, Revue Celtique, vol. vi., pp. 848-357, Paris, 1883— 
1885; s, by Ceriani, in Mon. Sac. et Profana, Milan, 1861; ¢. by Prof. H. Hagen of 
Berne, in Zeitschrift f. w. Theol. Leips., 1884, and in Old. Lat. Bib. Texts, Oxf., 
1882, No. 2; v. by Wordsworth & White, Old. Lat. Bib. Texts, No. 8, Oxf., 1886, 
pp. 161-166; z=). described by Amelli, of the Ambrosian Library, in a mono- 
graph pub. in 1872. Scrivener (4th ed., 1894) says: ‘The MS. (j.) is now at Rome 
undergoing careful restoration, but no part of it has yet been published.” 

IL. As to THe Acts, e. was published by Hearne (not very accurately), in 1715, 
and by Tisch. in Mon. Sac. Inedita, vol. ix., in 1870, with facsimile (v. f-s in Table 
VII.); g. by Belsheim, Christiania, 1879, comp. Oscar L. Gebhardt, in Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, Leips., 1880, v. W—-H. $116; g®. by Ceriani, Mon. Sac. et prof., 
Milan, 1866; fragments of reg. have been published by Ormont (two leaves from 
Apoc.), Bibliotheque del’ Ecole des Chartes, Paris, 1888, vol. xliv., also by Belsheim, 
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Christiania, 1887, and a valuable discussion of the subject by Samuel Berger in 
the Revue de Theol. et de Philos., Lausanne, 1886, who subsequently published all 
the fragments accurately, under the title Le Palimpseste de Fleury, Pavis, 1889 
(comp. what Berger adds in Bulletin Oritique, Paris, 1891, pp. 303, 304, note Ds 
s. by Tisch., in the Vienna Jahrbiicher, d. lit., 1847, and by Belsheim, in Z’heol. 
Tidsskrift for den Evang. Luth. Kirke i Norge, ser. 8, Christiania, 1886. 

Ill. g. Of the Carnouic Episries composed of fragm. of 1st and 2d Peter, and 
1st John, were published by Ziegler, at Munich, in 1877. He discovered thie 
words of Ist Peter, i, 8-19, and ii. 20-iii. 7, imprinted upon the paste which at- 
tached the leaves of a book to its binding. He deciphered the inscription by invert- 
ing the words with a mirror, and retracing them by the help of a microscope. 

IV. Pavxrye Epp. gue. was published by Tisch. in his Anec. Sac., etc., Leips., 
1855, p. 153, ff.; *. was published by Ziegler, in his Ttala-fragmente, Marburg, 
1876. ‘isch. had already seen and used some of these leaves for his New Test. 
of 1859. 


THE CURETONIAN SYRIAC.—This interesting relic of what is believed to 
represent the most ancient version of the Syriac New Testament (usually referred 
to by the sign sy7*“), consists of eighty-two and a half leaves, containing por- 
tions of the Gospels, from the monastery of St. Mary Deipara, in the Nitrian des- 
ert; edited, London, 1858, with an English translation by Dr. Wm. Cureton. 
Three more leaves, containing John vii. 87-viii, 19 (but without the passage 
about the woman taken in adultery, vii. 58-viii. 12, which is not found in the 
Syriac versions); Luke xv. 22-xvi. 12, xvii. 1-28, were discovered by Brugsch 
in 1871, and are now in the Imperial Library in Berlin. For a Greek transla- 
tion of the whole, see Frederick Beethgen, Huangelienfragmenta Der Griechische 
Text des Quretonschen Syrers Wiederhergestellt, Leipsic, 1885. Compare also an 
article by Henry M. Harman, “‘Cureton’s Fragments of Syriac Gospels,” in the 
Journal of the Soe. of Bib. Lit. and Ezxeg., Boston, 1885. In the opinion of 
Westcott and Hort the Curetonian Syriac fragments represent a text from which 
was derived the Peshitto or popular version of the Syriac N. T. In this view 
Tregelles, Tischendorf, and I. H. Hall concur. 

In February, 1892, a manuscript was discovered in the Convent of St. Catha- 
rine, on Mt. Sinai, by Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis, which upon examination proved to 
be a copy of the Syriac Gospels in a text resembling the Curetonian. There are 
178 leaves, and only about eight pages are missing. It agrees with the Vatican 
and Sinaitie MSS. in omitting Mark xvi. 9-20. It is defective in Matt. vi., from 
the word “Come” in v. 10 to the end of the next leaf, and therefore gives no 
testimony on the doxology to the Lord’s Prayer. In Matt. xxvii. 17, Pilate’s 
question reads: ‘‘ Which will ye that I release. to you, Jesus Bar-Abba, or Jesus 
that is called Christ?” In Luke xxiv. 82 it reads: ‘‘ Was not our heart heavy,” 
ete., instead of: ‘Did not our heart burn,” ete. In Matt. i. 16, the reading of 
the Syriac is: ‘“ Joseph, to whom the Virgin Mary was betrothed, begat Jesus.” 
Matt. i. 25 omits “and knew her not.” A good transcript of the Sinai Manu- 
script has appeared in England. The Four Gospels transcribed from the Syriac 
Palimpsest, ete., by R. L. Bensly, J. Rendel Harris, and F. C. Burkitt, with an in- 
troduction by Agnes Smith Lewis, Cambridge, at the University Press, 1894, 4to, 
pp. xlvi. 820. Mrs. Lewis has published an English translation of the Gospels.4 


1 4 Translation of the Four Gospels from the Syriac of the Sinaitic Palimpsest. By A 
Smith Lewis. 239 pp. Macmillan & Co. : London and New York. a sco 
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THE SECOND AND THIRD CENTURY 
EGYPTIAN VERSIONS 


I, Mempuitic [or Coptic’] (cop.). A version in the dialect of Lower Egypt 
(called the Bohairic version by Rev. G. Horner, in Scrivener), contains all 
the books of our present canon except the Apocalypse, which is found, how- 
ever, in some later MSS. The order of the books is: (1) Gospels; (2) Pauline 
Epp.; (8) Catholic Epp.; (4) Acts. Of the Gospels the order is Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John. In vocabularies, however, John often comes first. The 
Pauline Epp. include Hebrews. “Of all the versions, the Memphitic is per- 
haps the most important for the-textual critic” (Lightfoot in Scrivener). Greg- 
ory’s list of Memphitic MSS. gives 64 of the Gospels, 27 of the Pauline Epp., 
Catholic Epp., and Acts, and 16 of the Apocalypse, which is for the most part 
written separately and evidently held in less esteem—a fact usually accounted for 
through the influence of Dionysius of Alexandria (a. p, 2838-265). An edition 
of. the Gospels was published at Berlin by M. G. Schwartze in T846-48. The 
Acts and Epp. were afterwards published in 1852 at Halle, by P. Boetticher 
(alias P. A. de Lagarde), entitled Acta Apostolorum Coptice, and Hpistule Nov. 
Test. Coptice. A new edition “based on a collation of all known manuscripts ” 
is announced by Scrivener (vol. ii., p. 125), as in preparation by Rev. G. Horner. 

Il. Tuessic or Sanrpie (sah.). A version in the dialect of Upper Egypt. 
Fragments first collated by Woide in 1779. Believed by Lightfoot to belong 
to the second century. Fragments published by Mingarelli, 1785; Giorgi (a 
copy in Lenox Library), 1789; Munter, 1789; and by Mingarelli, 1790. Woide's 
edition appeared after his death; published by Prof. Ford in 1799. “Second 
only to the Memphitic in textual value” (Lightfoot, in Scrivener); contains the 
whole N. T., but, like the Memphitic, assigns an inferior place to the Apocalypse. 
Gregory catalogues ninety of these fragments: the first eleven groups of which 
are in England; three (12-14) are in Paris; one (15) in Naples; sixty-seven 
(16-82), which were formerly in the Borgian Library, are in the College of the 
Propaganda, at Rome; one (83) is at Turin; one (84) [the ‘“Nanian frag- 
ments” ], formerly at Venice, is now missing; four (85-88) are at St. Peters- 
burg; and two (89, 90) are at Cairo. 

The Biblical MSS. of the Borgian Collection, now in the Library of the 
Propaganda, have been published by M. Amelineau (1886-88) in the Zett- 
schrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache, and by Ciasca at Rome. A publication of the 
Paris fragments is begun. 

III. Basauuric (basm.). Bashmuric is the designation still employed by 
Gregory (Tisch.) to represent a third dialect of Egypt, whose locality and his- 
tory yet remain obscure. L, Stern (Zeilschrift fir Aeguptische Sprache, 1878) 
regarded the dialect as ‘‘ Middle Egyptian.” Serivener (4th ed., vol. ii. pp. 
140-148) prefers the designation “ Fayoum version” for one class of specimens, 
and still retains Middle Egyptian or Lower Sahidic for another. He says, how- 
ever, “the lines between this dialect and version and that of the Fayoum are 


1 Coptic (from the Greek Acyiimtcos) is the general term for the Rgyptian language as writ- 
ten or spoken by Christian people in Christian times. It, with the sign (cop.), is retained 
here because the Memphitic (or Bohairic [Scr.], or Bohiric (Tisch. ]) is so referred to by Tisch- 
endorf and others. 
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not clearly defined, and further research may make it necessary to rearrange 
the specimens.” E 

A few fragments are described by Gregory, two of which were brought from 
the Fayoum to England by W. M. Flinders Petrie, two are in the College of the 
Propaganda, at Rome, one is in the Paris library, and one in the Boulak museum 
at Cairo. Those in the Propaganda were originally in the Borgian Museum, 
and were published, in 1811, at Copenhagen by W. F. Engelbreth ; the one 
in Paris (Matt. v. 46-vi. 19) was published in 1889 in the Recueil de travaux 
relatifs ad la philologie et a la archeologie egyptiennes et assyriennes, by G. 
Maspero; the one in the museum, in Mémoires de Vinstitut egyptien (vol. i., pp. 
567-604. Cairo, 1889), by Urbanus Bouriant, and the two in England (Lond.[?}), 
by W. G. Crum (Lond. 1898). 


THE FOURTH CENTURY 
PESHITTO SYRIAC (syr?esh) 


The Syriac version, which was in common use among the Syrian sects 
throughout the flourishing period of Syrian history, and of which the largest 
collection of manuscripts remains to our day, is called Peshitto (‘Simple ”). 
The origin of the term has been variously accounted for. The following 
explanation is given by Prof. I. H. Hall: “The text of the Harclensian, like 
the text of the Old Testament Hexaplar, was interspersed with obei and 
asterisks and with other marks; while the margins, also, were often occupied 
with various readings in Greek. The design of the whole being text-critical, 
or to mark passages where testimonies varied respecting the text or reading. 
But the Peshitto copies were free from all this apparatus—or ‘simple.’ . . . It 
was ‘the clear text’ edition, and simple in that sense.”! It is evidently based 
upon the most ancient text originating in the second century, and, as evidently, 
it has been subjected to revisions from Greek manuscripts at a very early 
period. The great uniformity of the text in existing manuscripts leads some 
of our best critics (Westcott and Hort, Gregory, I. H. Hall) to believe that an 
authoritative revision of the text was made some time in the third or fourth 
century, and that the earlier copies were destroyed or lost. The Lenox Library 
contains several editions, among which is the Widmanstadt edition of 1556, 
reissued in 1562. 

By the indefatigable labors of Dr. Caspar René Gregory, the Prolegomena 
of Tischendorf are now furnished with a description of about 246 Syriac MSS., 
of which 122 are Gospels, 58 Acts and Cath. Epp., and 66 of the Pauline Epp. 

American scholars will be interested to know that the first two on the cata- 
logue are Codices now in New York. No.1. (Acts 1., Paul 1.) is the property of 
the Syrian Protestant College at Beiriit, Syria, but now deposited in the library of 
the Union Theol. Seminary. It is a parchment of the ninth century. A de- 
scription will be found in Table XI. below. It has been collated by Prof. Isaac 
H. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. See Journal of the American 
Oriental Socicty, New Haven, October, 1877, pp. xvi—xix. 

Another manuscript, numbered 14 in the catalogue, containing Luke xxi. 30- 


1 See Appendix II. to the sixth edition of Murdock’s translation of the Syriac N. T., pub- 
lished by Horace L Hastings. Boston, Mass. ; 1894. 
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xxii. 17, once the property of Rey. A. L. Long, D.D., of Robert College, Constan- 
tinople, has also been described by Professor Hall in the Mew York Independent, 
August 20, 1885. See our Table XI., Zhe Hall Manuscripts ; also, see an arti- 
cle by Dr. Hall on Syriac Literature in the Schagf-Hertzog Encyclopedia of Rel. 
Knowledge. New York: 1884. 


GOTHIC (goth.) 


A version made by Ulfilas (b. about a.p. 310, Bishop of the Goths about 
A.D. 341-381) from the Greek text, chiefly Antiochan, with many western read- 
ings and some ancient readings not western. The principal MSS. are three, 
viz.: (1) Cod. Argenteus, in the Univ. lib. at Upsal, ff. 187, containing frag- 
ments of the Gospels (the order of which is Matt. John, Le. Mk.), of century 
VL, in purple vellum, written with silver letters. (2) Codd. Ambrosianus 
Vaticanus and Aug. Taurinorum, consisting of palimpsest fragments 
of century WI., discovered by Card. Mai in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
1817, containing portions of Paul’s Epistles, to which have been added 
some fragments of John in the Vatican, and of Galatians and Colossians 
in Vienna (formerly at Turin). (8) Cod. Carolinus, also a palimpsest of 
century WI., containing about forty verses of the Ep. to Romans. These 
fragments, containing in all portions of all the New Test. books except the 
Acts, Cath. Epp., Heb., and Apoc., were collected and published by Gabelentz and 
Loebe, at Leipsic, in 1836-43. Several other editions have appeared, one (7’he 
Gospel of Mark) by W. W. Skeat, London, 1882, and by G. H. Balg, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (18902). The title of the latter is: The First Teutonic (Germanic) Bible 
translated chiefly from the Greek by the Gothic bishop Wulfila in the fourth cen- 
tury and the other remains of the Gothic language. Edited, with an introduction, a 
syntax, and a glossary. 


VULGATE (vg.) 


Revised from the Old Latin by Jerome at the request of Pope Damasus in 
A.D. 383-385. Authorized edition published by Sixtus V. in 1590, and by Cle- 
ment VIII. of Rome, 1592. Not less than 8000 MSS. of the Vulgate are be- 
lieved to exist in the libraries of Europe. Some of the oldest MSS. are : 

I. Or tue wHote New Testament. (1) Cod. Amiatinus (am.) [now in the 
Laurentian lib. at Florence] about a.p. 700, collated by Tischendorf, 1848, and 
Tregelles, 1846, published by Tischendorf, 1850, 2d ed. 1854. ‘Stands first 
among the authorities for the Hieronymian text” (Westcott). (2) Cod. Pul- 
densis (fuld.), sixth century, collated by Lachman and Buttmann, and published 
by Ranke, 1868. “Of nearly equal value with Cod. Amiatinus, and apparently 
derived from the same source” (Westcott). (3) Cod. Toletanus ((o/.), once 
at Toledo, but now at Madrid, eighth century ; the collation by Christopher Palo- 
mares, was published by Bianchini in his Vindiciw canon Script., Rome, 1740. 

Il. Or rae Gospets. (1) Cod. Forojuliensis (for.), Friuli, sixth or seventh 
century, published by Bianchini. Parts of the same MS. are at Prague, and 
were published by Dobrowsky, 1778 (Cod. Pragensis). (2) Cod. Harleianus 
(harl.), 1775 (British Museum), seventh century. Partial collation by Griesbach, 
Symb. Crit. vol. i. pp. 305-826. (3) Cod. Aureus (a7.), sixth or seventh cen- 
tury. Royal Library at Stockholm, edited by J. Belsheim, Christiana, 1878. Has 
a mixed text (v. Wordsworth, Old Lat. Bib. Texts, No. 1, Oxf. 1883.) 
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III. Acts, Epp., and Rev. (1.) Codex Demidovianus (demid.), published 
by Matthaei, Nov. Testament. Gr. et. Lat., 1782-88, twelfth century, but the 
text is valuable. 

Our knowledge of the Vulgate manuscripts has now been greatly enlarged 
by Gregory (Tisch. Prol., pp. 993-1108), who has catalogued 2228 MSS., as 
well as by Samuel Berger: Histoire de la Vulgate Pendant les Premiers Siecles 
du Moyen Age, Paris, 1893, and by the labors of the eminent Professor Words- 
worth, Bishop of Salisbury, and his distinguished co-laborers in the issuance 
from the Clarendon press at Oxford of a new and critical edition of the Hiero- 
nymian text. The first fasciculus appeared in 1889, containing the Gospel of 
Matthew ; the second, containing Mark, in 1891; and the third, containing Luke, 
in 1893. 

American scholars will be interested to know that the Lenox Library (Fifth 
Avenue, New York) contains not less than thirty editions of the Vulgate, 
printed anterior to 1481. 

ZETHIOPIC (zth.) 


Attributed by Dillmann to the sixth century; but Gildermeister and other 
Orientalists assign it to the sixth or seventh century. (Gregory publishes in the 
Prolegomena some arguments of Gildermeister in support of this view, in a letter 
written from Bonn in April, 1882, but prefers to follow the judgment of Dill- 
mann. Gildermeister died in 1890.) The dialect is the one formerly spoken 
in Abyssinia, especially in the province of Axoum. Published at Rome, 1548- 
1549, by three Abyssinians. A copy in the Lenox Library, New York. Re- 
printed in Walton’s Polyglott. In 1826-30 Thomas Pell Platt published an 
edition under the auspices of the British and Foreign Bible Society of London. 
Dr. Gregory has catalogued 101 Aithiopic MSS., of which 6 belong to the B. 
and F. Bible Soc. ; 88 (7-44) in the British Museum; 3 (45-47) to the Bodle- 
ian lib.; 2 (48, 49) are at Vienna; 10 (60-59) are found in the catalogue of 
Anton. d’Abbadie [ Paris, 1859]; 19 (60-78) are in the Paris Lib; 2 (79, 80) 
are at Berlin; 1 (81) at Dresden; 1 (82) at Frankfort; 1 (83) at Leipsic; 2 
(84, 85) at Munich; 1 [locality unknown]; 1 (87) at Florence [ Pal. Med. 16]; 
9 (88-96) in the Vatican; and 5 (97-101) at St. Petersburg. See Thos. Pell 
Platt’s Catalogue, London, 1823; Zotenberg, Oat. des MSS. ethiopens, Paris 
[1877]; and for the Brit. Museum the Catalogues of Wright and Dillmann, 


THE FIFTH CENTURY 
ARMENIAN (arm.) 


First printed by Bishop Uscan in 1666. A copy in the Lenox Library, New 
York. The best edition published at Venice by Zohrab in 1789. Its Codices 
are all of modern date, and some show corruptions from the Latin Vulgate; but 
Westcott and Hort say: “The Armenian translators certainly followed Greek 
MSS., probably obtained from Cappadocia, the mother of Armenian Chris- 
tianity.” Gregory (Tisch.) describes 64 (1 of which is in America, 17 in Ene- 
land, 2 in Vienna, 1 in Copenhagen, 5 in Paris, 18 in Berlin, 2 in Leipsic, 3 in 
Munich, and 17 in Italy), none of which are earlier than century XX. or XT. 
and only 8 are earlier than century XIII. No. 1., a parchment Cod. of the 
Gospels, is in possession of 8, Brainard Pratt, of Boston, Mass. It is dated 1262, 
See Table XI._ 
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JERUSALEM SYRIAC 


A partial Lectionary of the Gospels, in the Vatican, dated a.p. 1030, was for- 
merly the only manuscript of this version. Its grammatical forms resemble 
the Chaldee. An edition was published at Verona in 1861-64 by Count F. 
Miniscalchi-Erizzo. Later an edition has appeared in Gottingen (1891-92), by 
Paul de Lagarde (posthumous). 

To this have now been added seven fragments, described by Gregory in 
Tisch. Proleg., numbered as follows: (2) London, Gospels, palimp. Century 
X., B. M. Add. 14664. (3) London, Matt. xxvi., 48-64, century IX., B. M. 
Add. 14450. (4) St. Petersburg, Gosp. and Acts, palimp. century VII. and 
VIIL., (this one was described by Tisch. in 1855 in Anecdota Sac et Profana). 
(5) Sinaiticus, Conv. of St. Catharine, fragments of Galatians, century VIIL., 
published by J. Rendel Harris, Biblical Fragments from Mt. Sinai, Lond. 1890. 
(6 and 7) No. 6, discovered at Mt. Sinai by Agnes Smith Lewis; No. 7, discov- 
ered and collated by Harris in 1892. (8) Oxford Bodl. Syr. ec. 4, century 
VIII. palimp. fragments of Col. I. Thess., 2 Tim., Titus. Jour leaves brought 
from Egypt to Oxford in 1891, Published by G. Hl. Gwilliam, Anecdota Ozxoni- 


ensis, Oxford, 1893. 


THE SIXTH CENTURY 
PHILOXENIAN or HARCLENSIAN SYRIAC (syr?.) 


Made under the direction of Philoxenns, Bishop of Mabug (Hierapolis), in 
Eastern Syria, a.p. 508. ‘‘Its characteristic feature is its excessive closeness 
to the original [which, however, does not always result in bad Syriac]... ; 
its very defects, however, as being servilely accurate, give it weight as a text- 
val authority” (Scrivener). In a.p. 616 it was revised and compared with sey- 
eral Greek MSS. by Thomas of Harkel or Heraclea, This revision was published, 
under the name of the Philoxenian Syriac, by Joseph White, Oxford, 1778-1803. 
Though we have many MSS. of the Ifarclensian revision in the Gospels, till 
recently only one was known to contain the Acts and Epistles, and that was 
imperfect, ending with Hebrew xi. 27. But the Syriac MS., bought for the 
Library of the University of Cambridge, England (Add. MSS. 1700), at a sale 
of the library of the late M. Jules Mohl of Paris, which contains a Syriac trans- 
lation of the two Epp. to the Corinthians ascribed to Clement of Rome, is found 
to supply the gap, containing the N. T. complete, with the exception of the 
Apocalypse. An edition of Heb. xi. 28-xiii. 25 has been published by Robt. L. 
Bensly (Cambridge, 1889) from this MS. See Lightfoot’s S. Clement of Rome, 
London, 2d ed., 1890, vol. i., pp. 129-136, A critical edition of the Gospel of 
John in the Hareclensian Syriac was published by C. H. Bernstein, Leipzig, 1853. 
Bernstein thinks that the Cod. Angelicus, belonging to the Angelica Library of 
the Augustinian monks at Rome, is a MS. of the unrevised form of this version 
—i. e. of the Philoxenian proper—but Prof. Hall has shown that this is incor- 
rect (see Zhe Williams Manuscript, mentioned below). 

In 1627 Edward Pococke published at Leyden the Apocalypse, from a Leyden 
MS.— the editio princeps — and in 1630, from a Bodleian manuscript, the four 
Epp. (2 Peter, 2 and 8 John, and Jude). : 

In 1877 Dr. Isaac H. Hall, then Professor in the Syrian Protestant College 
at Beirtit, Syria, discovered a manuscript containing portions of the Gospels in 


15 
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a Pre-Ilarclensian version, in all probability the original Philoxenian. In 1886 
Prof. Hall published Zhe Williams Manuscript: The Syrian Antilegomena 
Epistles (i.e. 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude), written A.D. 1471 by Suleiman of 
Husn Keifa, 8 leaves and 17 photo-facsimiles, Baltimore, 1886. The manuscript 
is a text-critical edition of the Acts and Epistles with textual notes. 

By his extensive researches in this department of Oriental literature Dr. Hall 
has made himself an acknowledged authority in Syriac, and the hope is expressed 
by Dr. Gregory that his labors may in time afford us a solution of the vexed 
questions which yet attend the subject of Philoxenian-Heraclean, or, as Dr. Hall 
prefers to call them, Harclensian versions. 


GEORGIAN or IBERIAN (georg.) 


A version of the whole Bible in a language very little known, first pub- 
lished in Moscow, 1743. Of little value for critical purposes. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society has an edition, printed at Tiflis, containing the New 
Testament and the Psalms. There are said to be manuscripts in the Monas- 
tery of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem, and of Etchmiadzin at Mt. Ararat, Greg- 
ory catalogues (from Mai) three in the Vatican containing the Gospels. 


THE NINTH CENTURY AND LATER 
SLAVONIC (sl.) 


Translated by two Greek brothers, Cyril and Methodius, from the best Greek. 
Codices of the age, sometime after a.D. 863. 

Gregory (Tisch.) has now published Dobrowsky’s catalogue of 32 Slavonic 
MSS. [(a.) Gospels sli—sl!°; (6.) Acts and Epp. sl'—sl"; (c.) Apoc. sl'—s}.] 
of the X. to the XVIII. century, besides a list of 136 uncollated Lectionaries 
and other MSS., which are mostly at Moscow (New Jerusalem Monast., No. 9-14; 
Rumiantzov. Museum No. 15-42; Synodal lib., No. 43-79 ; Undolskov. lib., No. 
81-92; Public lib. at Wilna, No. 93-106; and in Monastic libraries of North- 
ern Russia, No. 107-136), but Nos. 1 and 2 are at Leipsic, No. 3 at Munich 
and Nos. 4-8 in the Vatican. ; 

“The earliest dated complete manuscript of the Gospels is dated 1144; the 
earliest manuscript of the whole Bible a.p. 1499, and the earliest printed edition 
is the famons Ostrog Bible of 1581.”—Ser. A copy of this last is in the Lenox 
Library, New York. 

FRANKISH (fr.) 


A version of the Gospel of Matthew in the Frankish dialect of the Teutonic 
from Codex Sangallensis of Cent. TX., was published by J. A. Schmeller in 
1827 at Stuttgart. 

ANGLO-SAXON (sax.) 


Numerous versions in the Anglo-Saxon exist, all of which are from the Vul- 
gate, and therefore useful only for the criticism of that text. See Skeat, Ze 
gospel ace. to St. Matt. in Anglo-Saxon, etc., Camb. 1887. 


PERSIAN (pers.) 


Of these there are two; one of Walton’s Polyglott (pers?), from th i 

: : yglot sP), e Peshit 

Syriac ; and the other from the Greek, edited by Lae ee pe: 
Gregory has catalogued 27 Persic manuscripts, of which 1 and 2 are at 
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Cambridge ; 3-8 at Oxford (Bodl.); 9 and 10 at Vienna; 11-13 at Leyden; 
14-16 in Paris; 17 at Munich; 18-21 at Florence (Palat. Med. 17, 19, 23, 
33); 22-26 in the Vatican; and No. 27 at St. Petersburg (Orient, 248). The 
dates indicated range from century XIV.-XIX. Thirteen are without deci- 
sion of dates. 

ARABIC (arab.) 


Many versions, but of slight importance. For the list see Gregory’s Tisch- 
endorf. The list describes 136 Codices, of which 35 are in England (1, 2 in 
Camb.; 3, 4 in Gresham Coll. Lond.; 5-12 in Brit. Mus.; 13 in Marsden 
Lib. [?]; 14-35 in Oxford); 3 at Vienna (Nos. 36, 37, 38); 14 in Holland 
(39 at Amsterdam; 40 at Leuwardon; 41-53 at Leyden); 14 at Paris (64- 
68); 14in Germany (69, 70 at Berlin; 71 at Dresden; 72-74 at Gotha, 744 
Wolfenbiittel ; 75-79 at Leipsic; 80-83 in Munich); 50 in Italy (84 at Gub- 
bic; 85-94 at Flor., Palat. Med.; 95, Milan; 96-1302, Vatican; 131, Venice; 
132, 133, Upsal.; 134-136, St. Petersburg). 

A version of the Gospels was published at Rome in 1590-91 (referred to in 
early critical editions as arT or ar), by J. Baptiste Raymundi, a copy of which 
is in the Lenox Library, New York; another at Leyden, in 1624, by Thomas 
Erpenius (ar®), containing the whole New Testament. Prof. J. Rendel Harris, in 
Biblical Fragments from Sinai, Camb, 1890, has given a facsimile of a frag- 
ment of an Arabic version (from a MS. of cent. IX.), which bears marks of 
great antiquity. : 

THEOTISCA (theot.) 

We also find mention in Tisch.’s Prolegomena of a version denominated 
Theotisca, which Dr. Gregory regards as really a Franco- Bavarian version, 
qnoted at Matt. xx. 28, derived from codex 8093 of the Vienna Imp. lib. (and 
from two leaves in the pub. lib. of Hanover), which codex was formerly in the 
Monsee monastery, and seems to have been written in the beginning of cent, 
TX. (see Geo. A. Hench, The Monsee Fragments. Newly collated text with in- 
troductory notes and grammatical treatises [glossary and photo. lith. facsimile], 
Strasburg, 1890, pp. 212, of which the first part [pp. 1-142] was delivered as 
a dissertation before the faculty of Philosophy at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md.). 

BOHEMIAN (bobem.) 


There are in the judgment of Joseph Dobrowsky two recensions of the 
Bohemian version. The oldest is represented by three manuscripts — one at 
Dresden (without date) ; the Leitmeritz, at Breslau (1411); and one at Olmutz, 
Lyceum lib. (1417). A later recension appears in two codices—one at Olmutz 
(without date); and one at Leitmeritz (1429). 4 ; 

Codex Pragensis (in the monastery of Emmaus at Prague), written in 
Glagolitic letters in 1416, holds an intermediate place between the two recen- 
sions, In the opinion of Dobrowsky that codex of the most ancient Dresden 
version, now in the royal library, formerly belonged to the Leskowetzian family 
somewhere between the years 1390 and 1410. 

The Bohemian Bible seems to have been first printed at Prague in the year 
1488 (two copies of this are in the Lenox Library, New York city). Some notice 
of Bohemian MSS. is given by Dr. Gregory, taken from Hanslik’s catalogue of 
the University library at Prague and from Jos. Jungmann’s History of Bohemian 
Literature, Prague, 1847. See Gregory (Tisch.), Proleg. pp. 1127, 1128, 


TABLE XI 
MANUSCRIPTS KNOWN TO BE IN AMERICA 


The list of manuscripts here presented has been the result of a somewhat 
extended correspondence with individuals and institutions in the United States. 
Since college duties allowed the writer no time for personal inspection of many 
manuscripts, the descriptions here given are chiefly the kind contributions of 
their scholarly custodians or of personal friends. ~ Though the search has been 
extensive, we may hope that its results have not been exhaustive, and that 
others may still come to light. If the publication of these shall awaken new de- 
sire for acquiring like precious witnesses to the sacred text, it will not be in vain. 

America is now taking a foremost rank among the nations in her facilities 
for Biblical instruction. Her one hundred and fifty theological schools, with 
their eight hundred teachers, give promise of good work in all departments of 
sacred learning. Our weakest point as yet is in the fundamental realm of 
textual criticism. The materials for this have been somewhat difficult of access. 
The ocean separates us from most of the original sources, and time and means 
are wanting to most of us for that kind of patient investigation essential to the 
pest results, It is a gratifying circumstance that the successor of Tischendorf, 
as one of the leading text edito-s, himself a recognized authority in criticism, is 
an American; but it is yet greatly to be desired that a larger number of Amer- 
ican scholars should become practical critics of the text, and that, for this pur- 
pose, a larger number of original manuscripts should be placed within their 
reach. 

It is a fact, perhaps not generally understood, that a great work yet remains 
to be done in the use of existing materials. Thousands of manuscripts are as 
yet uncollated, and hundreds of Christian scholars could find useful employment 
in bringing out from them gems to reflect light upon the pages of Divine Truth. 

The work is not so difficult, nor is a preparation for it so formidable as may 
be supposed. Even a theological education is not indispensable. There are 
Christian laymen who have done excellent service in this department. Mr, H.C. 
Hoskier, to whom frequent allusion is made in these pages, the author of an 
exhaustive collation and analysis of the Egerton MS. 2610 in the British Museum 
(catalogued here and in Tisch. as Gospels 700! [Ser. Cod. Ev, 604 ])—which W. 
Sanday (7he Academy, Ang. 9, 1890) characterizes as “‘a piece of very honest, 
careful, and valuable work, which may be counted for the future among the 
really trustworthy materials for the criticism of the New Testament”—this Mr. 
Hoskier is a young and successful business man in New York city, who, though 

a fo] 
wrestling daily with the bulls and bears of Wall Street, yet finds time to recre- 
ate in the restful fields of Biblical scholarship. 

Now if our Christian men of business who take their vacations in Europe 
could appreciate their opportunity to help the cause of Biblical learning, by se- 


1The numbers as well as the dates, in heavy-faced type, are those assigned by Gregory; 
and the descriptions which accompany them are translated from his Prolegomena to Tischen- 
dorf's 8th edition. They occur, therefore, only in connection with those MSS. which are 
catalogued in the Prolegomena. 
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curing and transferring to American libraries some of the priceless legacies of 
the past, they would deserve and receive the gratitude of succeeding ages.} 

It is noticeable that a goodly number of the manuscripts now in this coun- 
try are here through the thoughtful generosity of intelligent laymen. Harvard 
College received hers chiefly from Edward Everett, Charles Sumner, and Lewis 
Cass. Several, which were formerly deposited in the library, were the private 
property of Mr. George Livermore, of Dana Hill, Cambridge. The Haverford 
collection came from Walter Wood and J. Rendel Harris. The Lenox Library 
MSS. were purchased and presented by Mr. Lenox, the founder of the library, 
and by Mr. Robert L. Stuart, of New York. Mr. S. Brainard Pratt, of Boston, 
and Mr. Robert 8. Williams, of Utica, N.Y., are each possessors of manuscripts, 
one of Armenian and one of Syriac; while the famous Latin manuscript, some- 
times called the ‘‘ Golden Gospels of Henry the VIII.,” is the property of Mr. 
Theodore Irwin, of the Second National Bank in Oswego. One lady, Mrs, Caro- 
line §. Reid, has honored herself and the Syracuse University by presenting to 
its library cursive Codex No. 668 of the Gospels. 

There are many consecrated souls among the Christian laymen of America 
who would delight, if they only knew how, to share in the sacred work of re- 
vealing the true Christ.. This they may do, if they will, by helping to summon 
these venerable witnesses to the ipsissima verba of sacred writ. 


AMERICAN MANUSORIPTS? OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY MANUSCRIPTS 


The library of the American Bible Society has a very fine copy of the Bible 
in Latin, which is said to have once belonged to Charles I. of England. The 
manuscript is a very delicate parchment, and the writing is exceedingly fine. 
It has 365 leaves and 2 columns to the page. The page measures 62 x 4@ in. 
(1711.8 em.), and the text 42x 8} in. (128.5 cm.). Its date is supposed 
to be in the XIVth century. It is mutilated at the beginning and end, opening 
in the middle of the 14th chapter of the Book of Numbers, and ending at the 
2d verse of the 18th chapter of Revelation. It has the Apocrypha. There is 
a prologue to the Book of Proverbs and two to the Book of Job. The Pauline 
Epp. precede the Acts and Cath. Epp. On the margin of the 9th chapter of 2 
Esdras is this inscription: “ Richard Gwillim, Yeoman off the Stikkupp to 
Charles the first off that name king off England 1652.” It is illuminated 
throughout in blue and red, the headings of chapters being red and the run- 
ning titles of the pages in alternate letters of red and blue. The numbers 
of chapters in the margins and ornamental scrolls are also of mingled colors. 


_ 1 Just as this matter is going to press, the following note comes to the author from Dr. 
Gregory, who is delivering a course of lectures on Paleography and Textual criticism before 


i ity of Chicago + 
adage “Cu1caco, Inu, September 2, 1895. 


ce DEAR DR. MITCHELL : . q : 

my am very glad that you have succeeded in finding so many Biblical MSS. in America, 
and that you intend to add them to your book, which isin itself a valuable token of American 
diligence in the department of New Testament criticism. May your list lead many Ameri- 
cans to turn from the early printed books and to buy MSS. of the Bible; they are far more 
unique, far more interesting, and far more useful to the cause of science and of religion. 
“‘ Believe me to be, with much respect, yours truly, 

““CaspaR Run& GREGORY.”’ 


2 The MSS. are written in Greek, unless otherwise stated. 
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It is bound in heavy boards and embossed leather, and the insides of the 
covers are of crimson morocco, stamped with the crown, and offset by heavy 
parchment fly-leaves, stamped, in gilt, with the royal coat of arms. The outside 
of the cover seems to have been repaired, or re-covered by a modern binder, and 
lettered on the back: ‘‘ AN ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPT OF THE 14 cenrurRY.” 

The manuscript was presented to the American Bible Society by Mr. Charles 
J. Baker, of Baltimore, Md. 

The library of the Bible Society also contains a Lectionary of the Gospels 
in Syriac. The four gospels are written in the Estrangelo character, arranged 
in lessons for the liturgy of the Jacobite Syrian Church ; probably of the XIIIth 
cent. It was given to Dr. Grant, missionary to the Nestorians, by a Syrian priest 
at Mosul, Mesopotamia, and in 1842 Dr. Grant presented it to the Bible Society. 
It is a 4%, 1449 in. (87X25 cm.). The text is 74X10 in. (19 x 274 cm.), 
arranged in 2 columns. The letters are very large. The leaves are much worn, 
as if by frequent use, and the cover is broken and dilapidated. 

The Bible Society has also a Slavic Gospel of Matthew on thick vellum, 24 
leaves. It ends (chap. xxii. 21) with the words: Hender therefore unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s, The “ Ammonian” sections and Eusebian canons 
are noted, as also the titles and beginnings and endings of church lessons. Its 
orthography is old Bulgarian, and its readings present some interesting varia- 
tions from the established Russian church text. There is no indication of date, 
but its dialectic peculiarities would point to a period before the XVth century. 
These points respecting the manuscripts were noted by Rev. Dr. A. L. Long, 
Feb. 20, 1886. 


We are indebted to the Rey. Dr. E. W. Gilman, secretary of the American Bible Society, 
for the opportunity of examining these manuscripts. 


THE ANDOVER MANUSCRIPT 
Andover Theological Seminary, Massachusetts 


Lectionary of the Gospels No. 1801 (numbered by Scrivener 463), cent, 
XIV., size 20.315 centimeters (8X6 inches), parchment, containing 202 
Jeaves, having 1 column each, of 24 lines. (Daily readings [¢80.] in John from 
Easter to Pentecost; Sabbath and Lord’s Day readings [oaf. cup.] in Matthew 
and Luke.) 

Leaves 1-8 at the beginning, and pp. 317-356, are paper. Many of the 
parchment leaves are palimpsest, over a cursive liturgy. The manuscript was 
brought from Constantinople to America by Rev. W. G. Schauffler, D.D., mis- 
sionary to the Jews. Examined by Dr, Gregory, July 4, 1886. See Gregory 
(Tisch.), Proleyomena, p. 718; see also H, C. Hoskier, Collation of the Greek cur- 
sive Codex Kvangelium 604 (London, 1890), Appendix I., which describes a visit 
to Andover in 1887, and an examination of the manuscript. The following ex- 
tract from his description of the MS. is, with his permission, quoted from page 
2 of the appendix: “The MS. is contained in an old binding, with a kind of 
enamelled painting on the front cover; the Saviour on the cross, with miniatures 
in all four corners; a large cross-beam, on which the feet rest; IC... XC on 
either side of the head, upon each arm of the cross; above, the inscription. 
It measures 84 x 6 inches, and is in forma small quarto, There are 194 leaves 
as paged by Guy, including the 20 folios chart. (pp. 317-356), and 6 leaves, more 
or less intact, char¢., at the beginning, and 3 fragments, also chart. Guy has left 
in it a table of contents, with at the top, ‘‘ Collated by Mr. Edward A. Guy, 1873.” 
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Mr. Hoskier gives an exact list by number of each of the leaves which are 
palimpsest, from which it appears that 84 of the 174 parchment leaves are 
palimpsest. Guys collations were never published. 


THE ASTOR LIBRARY MANUSCRIPTS 
New York City 


(1.) Lectionary of the Apostolos No. 76, cent. KV. or XVI, size 2417 cm. 
(94 x 6% in.) on paper, 225 leaves, with 2 columns and 25 lines to the page [the 
writing measures 644% in.]. It was formerly the property of Baron Meer- 
man, then of Rev. T. Williams, and then of the Duke of Sussex, who purchased 
it for £36, 15s. It is elegantly bound in morocco, with gilt-edged leaves, and 
lettered Epistole Apostolice Grece. 

(2.) An Hvangelistary in Latin. A richly illuminated 4t° “Carlovingian manu- 
script” on vellum, having 197 leaves, and dated a.p. 870 (2); size (text) 65 x4 
in. ; leaf 10x 74 in. 

(3.) Biblia Sacra Latina, a large folio, No. 4 of “ Vulgate Versions” (Tisch.), 
54X11 in. [the writing 10} x 73 in.], written on vellum, with illuminations (a 
choice copy), dated a.p. 1350. It has 447 leaves, 2 columns, 45 lines, with 
the prologues of St. Jerome and a list of proper names with interpretations. 
It is in perfect condition, beautifully written, with numerous superb miniatures 
in gold and colors. It contains the New Testament entire (including the 
Apocalypse). See Gregory (Tisch.), Proleg. p. 994. 


THE BENTON MANUSCRIPTS 
A.—MS. belonging to A. A. Benton, DD., of Sewanee, Tenn. 


(1.) Lectionary of the Gospels No. 302° (Scrivener, 490), cent. XV.; size, 
30 X 21.7 em. [folio 12 in, high X about 8} broad; J. R. Harris in S. S. Zimes, 
June 4, 1887], on paper; imperfect at the beginning and end. At the end are 
portions of a menology (or saints day calender). It was brought, with the other 
Benton MSS., by Dr. Benton’s father, from Chanea, in Crete, something over 
fifty years ago. Prof. J. Rendel Harris, who examined the Benton MSS. in 1887, 
gays of it; “The manuscript is of no critical importance ; its chief paleograph- 
ical value consists in the fact that it is written upon paper, which must, I think, 
have been imported from Venice (for Chanea is a Venetian colony); and the 
three curious water-marks which are found in the paper are thus shown to be 
of Italian manufacture.” 

(2.) Cursive of the Gospels No. 670 (Scrivener, 901), cent. KIL. or XIII, 
“consisting of a single sheet of thick, coarse parchment of a brown color, con- 
taining Luke viii, 3-24, and ix. 18-34.”—J. R. Harris. 

(3.) Cursive of the Gospels No. 699 (Scrivener, 902), (“The Gem of the 
whole collection,” Harris], cent. X.; size, 19.6X16.6 cm. [63x 5} in.], 290 
leaves, having 1 column and 17 lines to the page, 22-25 letters to the line. It 
begins with Matt. xxvii. 59, Iwond, and is mutilated at the commencement of 
Luke and John. It has chapters, titles, sections, canons. (The chapter-tables, 
and the cvva%apuoy, or table of lessons for the whole year, are by a later hand.) 
It was illuminated by ornamental designs, some of which have been taken out, 
but one, at the head of the Gospel of Mark, remains. Some of the initial letters 
have been done in [now faded] colors. The initial A in APXH [apxh], of St. 
Mark is in gold and blue. 
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The first pages of Luke are missing as far as ii. 16, Mapap. John’s gospel 
begins at i. 14, [eOea] odpeOa thy ddéav. Chap. xii. is mutilated from v. 26, Kai 
bzrov sip[i], to v. 28, jer ody, and from Kayw ay inpw[ Oe], in verse 82, to voy 
Tov avOpwrou, in v. 34. _ Its exact contents may be thus stated: Matt. xxvii. 59 
to the end; Mark complete; Luke ii. 16 to the end; John i. 14—xii. 26, 28-32, 
34 to the end. Like Evl. 302° and cursive 670 of the Gospels, it was formerly 
the property of the Rev. George Benton, who was a missionary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Crete, between the years 1837 and 1844. Dr, A. A. Benton, 
son of the above, the present possessor, intimates a purpose to prepare a colla- 
tion of Gospel cursive 670, “as a praxis in textual criticism, as it has some 
points which make it a good elementary example.” Such a work could not fail 
to be useful to American students. Some years ago Dr. Benton, with the help 
of two students, collated the Gospel of Mark, in Cod. 699 of the Gospels, with 
Westcott and Hort and the Yextus Receptus, discovering some signs which seem 
to him to indicate an earlier origin than the date (cent. X.) assigned by Prof. 
Harris. He would place it before a.p. 850. It has, in Mark xiv. 41, the 
curious interpolation of réA\og after azéyer, which is found in Uncial Cod. D 
_ (Beze), and some later MSS. (an error found also in the Pesh. Syr., and in 
some forms of the old Latin), thought to have “come into the text from the 
margin of verse 42, where it indicates the close of the Gospel for the third day 
of the carnival week” (Burgon), or to have been borrowed from Lev, xxii. 
87 (W-H.). ; : 


B.— MSS. belonging to Rev. R. A. Benton, of Sewackley, Penn. 


(1.) Lectionary of thé Gospels No.302* (Scrivener, 487), cent. XII. or XIIL., 
has 15 leaves, of 2 columns and 22 lines each. Red ink headings. It is a 
parchment folio 18 x 94 inches. Prof. Harris says it ‘‘must once have been a 
fine volume.” The leaves are mostly loose and separate. Mr. Benton has had 
excellent photographs taken of two pages of this MS., which show the text to 
be in a very legible condition. One of them, containing a page from one [No. 9] 
of the “Twelve Gospels of the Passions” (Eéayyélia rv ayiwy TaQwv w xv); 
taken from John xix. 29-86, will be found in Table VII. 

(2.) Lectionary of the Gospels No. 302” (Scrivener, 488), cent. KIL., is a 
fragment in 2 columns, of 28 lines each, size 8 x 64 inches; most of the leaves 
of which are stuck together, and the vellum is brittle, so that it is difficult, if 
not impossible to separate them. It has ornamented headings and capitals. 
Mr. Benton says: “ Thirty-three leaves measure $ of an inch in thickness, while 
the whole book is 2} inches thick, from which you can easily calculate some 
220 leaves.” 


THE BOSTON ATHENEHZUM MANUSCRIPT 
Boston, Mass. 


A Latin manuscript, apparently made up of extracts from the Old and New 
Testaments, about one-third being from the latter. It is written upon white 
vellum, octavo, 103 x6} cm. (text 73x44), dated 1563? On the fly-leaf is 
written, Liber Richardi Kettell vicary La Stephani London. Kettell died in 
1563. It has colored ornamentation. It is written in black ink, but difficult to 
decipher. 


1 This account of the MS. is furnished by courtesy of Wm. C. Lane, Librarian. 
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THE BROWN UNIVERSITY MANUSCRIPT 
- Providence, R. I. 


A Greek Lectionary of the Gospels, written on parchment, cent. XII. or 
XTIL., 4'°, size 10} x 84 inches, 4 inches thick, 288 leaves, 2 columns, 24 lines. 
The capital letters and musical signs are red throughout. It is written in 
dark-brown ink; letters handsome, and very distinct. It came from a Greek 
convent. In 1845 it was found in the library of the Greek Mission at Athens 
by the Baptist Missionaries, Rev. Dr. A. N. Arnold and Rev. Horace T. Love. 
It was presented to the Library in 1863 by Rev. Dr. Arnold. It is in good 
order, bound in oak boards. — No clasp. 


The above memoranda are furnished through the kindness of R. A, Guild, LL.D., for 
many years librarian of the University. 


THE COLGATE UNIVERSITY MANUSCRIPT 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


A Lectionary of the Gospels, in Syriac, written by Dencha, a presbyter 
of Armudagaj, completed Aug. 16, a.p. 1526 (Ab. 16, 1837 of the Seleucidan 
era). It has 151 leaves of cotton paper, 30.5 x 20.38 em. (128 inches), and 
two columns, of 21 lines to each page, including the colophon, which occupies 
6 columns. The MS. was brought to America by Baba Yosep, of Urumiah, 
who obtained it in Tyari; it was secured for the library by Prof. Nathaniel 
Schmidt. ; 

Professor Schmidt writes: “The lectionary contains texts from the Gospels 
for reading during the ecclesiastical year, Provision is made for 56 Sundays. 
Each selection was originally preceded by a statement in red ink of the gos- 
pel whence it was taken; but this is now, in many places, illegible. I have 
compared the text with the Peshitto and the Sinaitie Codex, and also, where 
possible, with the Curetonian fragments and the Jerusalem lectionary. There 
are a number of deviations from the Peshitto, but most of them are orthograph- 
ical, A few variants agree with the Sinaitic against the Peshitto, but none of 
these seem at present important. In the colophon, the date is given as Thurs- 
day, Ab 16, 1437 of the Seleucidan era. This, however, has evidently been ob- 
tained by skilful retouching of the original letters, which are still faintly visible ; 
for the 16th Ab did not fall on a Thursday in 1487 (a.p. 1126), as it did in 1837 
(A.D. 1526). Simeon, the patriarch, mentioned immediately after the date, is 
probably Simeon VII. (4.p. 1510-30); the patriarch in 1126 being Eliah. 
Armudagaj, according to local tradition, once an episcopal seat, bears what 
seems to me a Turkish name (pear-orchard), which would be highly improba- 
ble in 1126. The name Armudagaj has been partially erased, possibly to 
give the impression that ‘the holy city’ preceding it refers to Edessa ; but 
it can still be read. From Dencha’s account we learn that this city, 20 miles 
northwest of Urumiah, was the centre of the district of Dasan, according to 
Assemani, part of the ecclesiastical province of Mosul. The name of the 
‘malik? is scarcely legible; it seems to be neither Suleiman nor Tamasp, but 
Chobyar, probably a local ruler. The curse of the 318 bishops of Niccea and 
the leprosy of Gehazi are invoked upon the man that shall remove or deface the 


lectionary.” 
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THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY MANUSCRIPT 
The President White Library, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A Latin manuscript of the Pauline Epistles, cent. XI. or XII, on pure white 
vellum, 4t0, containing 59 leaves, with 1 column and 15 lines to the page. The 
manuscript has serious lacune. It begins at Romans xiv. 6, Domino non man- 
ducat, aud ends at Heb. vi. 16, Homines enim per majorem. There are also want- 
ing Romans xvi. 11-19, 1 Cor. vii. 5-15, and all the leaves from 1 Cor, vii. 27, to 
Colossians iii. 14, including the whole of 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 
and Philippians, Besides this, there are wanting 1 Thess. iv. 11-2 Thess, in. 
8; 1 Tim. i. 1-11 (the title to 1 Tim. is on the preceding leaf), and Heb. iii. 7- 
AVG Ls 

Prof. Geo. L. Burr, Librarian of the University, through whose courtesy the 
above data are furnished, adds the following particulars: “TI need hardly say 
that I have only for convenience indicated these gaps by chapter and verse. The 
MS. is, of course, neither chaptered nor versed, and neither the beginnings nor 
the endings of the Jacwne coincide with our verses. 

“The manuscript, as you saw, is on pure white vellum, in a uniform hand, 
and has both interlinear and marginal glosses of a date not much later than the 
text. A later gloss in a XVth century hand has been carefully erased, but its 
traces are still abundant, especially on the later pages. The manuscript was 
bought by President White in Naples in 1877, So far as I know it has never 
been collated by any scholar.” 


THE DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY MANUSCRIPTS 
Madison, N. J. 


(1.) Cursive of the Gospels No. 667 (Scrivener, 900) cent. XI. or XII, size 
109 cm., parchment of 178 leaves, with 1 column and 25-27 lines on a page, 
in minute letters, with chapter-tables, chapters, titles, and metrical verses. Leaves 
163 and 170 are of the XVIth century. It was purchased at Constantinople, 
and sent to America in 1888 by the Rev. Dr. Albert L. Long. Library designa- 
tion, ILS. 8. See Gregory (Tisch.), Proleg. p. 565. 

(2.) Cursive of the Gospels No. 1275, cent, XI., 2115.5, parchment, 39 
leaves, 1 column (15.2 x9), with 19 lines to the page. It has chapters, titles [the 
so-called Ammonian], sections, and Eusebian canons. It contains Luke xxi. 28- 
xxiii, 7; xxxiii, 17-xxiv. 4; John ii, 5-iii. 18, iv. 5-v. 44, vi. 9-46, vi, 57- 
viii. 42. A later hand has inserted leaf 86, which gives John vii. 538—viii. 12. 
The leaves were found in an old temple in the city of “Stamboul,” Con- 
Bea Sent to America by Dr. Long. See Gregory (Tisch.), Proleg. p. 

B09. 

(3.) Oursive of the Gospels No. 12°76, cent. XTI., 21.5 x 15.5, parchment, 79 
leaves, 1 column, 24 lines, silver letters, chapter-tables, chapters, titles, reading 
lessons, subscriptions. It has égédero in Mark xii. 1, Luke xx. 9; verses in heroic 
metre. It contains Mark i, 1-xii. 11; xiii, 15—ad jinem ; Luke i, 1—xxi. 18. 
See Gregory (Tisch.), Proleg. p. 1309. 

(4.) Cursive of the Pauline Epistles No. 371, dated 1366 and 1369, 28.4 x 20, 
parchment, 103 leaves, 1 column, 23 lines. It has the prologues (or b7éGecec), 
reading-lesson marks (a4vayy#opara), the beginnings of which are indicated in 
the margin, subscriptions (Yroypapat) at the ends of the books, and ariyou. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews follows the pastoral epistles. There are wanting: Rom, 


’ 
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i, 1-16, 18; 1 Cor. x. 24—xi. 27; 1 Cor. xv. 22-40; Philemon; Heb. i. 1—vii. 2. 
Written by one Joasaph, who also wrote No. 480 of the Gospels (Scr. 568), and 
169 and 345 of the Acts. Library designation, M/S. 1. Purchased in 1885 by 
Dr. Long. See Zhe Independent, New York, Jan. 28, 1886. 

(5.) Lectionary of the Gospels No. 301, cent. XII., 32 x 22, parchment, 334 
leaves, 2 columns, 19 lines, red musical notes; mutilated. Sent to America by 
Dr. Albert Long in 1888. 

(6.) Lectionary of the Gospels No. 951, cent. XI. or XII., 31 x 25 em., parch- 
ment, 247 leaves, 2 columns, 27 lines, red musical notation. 

(7.) Lectionary of the Gospels No. 952, a.p. 1148, 25 x 21, parchment, 175 
leaves. The fourth fasciculus is cut out. 

(8.) Lectionary of the Gospels No. 953, cent. KIV., 29 x 21, paper, 12 leaves, 
2 columns, 19 lines. Written by the monk and presbyter Joasaph. This MS, is 
still in Constantinople in the hands of Dr. Long, who procured it for the Semi- 
nary, as he did the other three lectionaries mentioned above. 

(9.) Greek Lectionary. Sec. XI. vel. XIII.; size 28 x 80 cm.; membr. foll. 
334, coll. 2,11.19. Synaxarion of Greek Ch., with two full-page illuminations, 
one of St. John, and one of St. Luke. Purchased by Dr, A. L, Long in Constanti- 
nople, 1893, and originally brought from Iconium, in Asia Minor, 

(10.) Service-Book for Perpetual Adoration of the Virgin Mary. Sze. XIII, 
paper, 12mo.; ff. 220; size 14x 20.5 em. 

(11.) Sticherarion, t.e. Hymnal of Greek Church, with musical notation, 
See. XVI., paper, 12mo.; ff. 424; 15.2 x 21.5, 

(12.) Three Liturgical Rolls in Greek. 

(1) Dated 6884 =1376 a.v. Membr. 18 ft. 3 in. long x 108 in. wide, 
containing liturgy of Chrysostom and Basil. Procured by Dr. A, 
L. Long from Lemnos, 1890. 

(2) Middle of XIIth century. JZembr. 17 ft. long x 10% in. wide ; 
illuminated with 18 initials, and bordered in gold; written on both 
sides. Probably the property of John Cautacuzenus, Procured 
by Dr. A. L. Long from Lemnos, 1890. 

(3) Early XI. See. Fine white vellum, 14 ft. 6 in. long X 72 in. wide; 
written on both sides; has 8 large illuminated initials; begins, 
rovro moveire cic THY {uy avapyvynow. Procured by Dr, A. L, Long, 
in Constantinople, 1890. } 


THE HALL MANUSCRIPTS 
In possession of Dr. I. H. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


(1.) A MS. of the Peshitto Syriac of the New Testament, containing 304 
leaves, of cotton paper; size 18133 cm. (7x 5¢ inches), written portion of 
page about 54x84 inches; 1 column and 26 lines to the page. The larger 
sections numbered doubly through the whole; some minor divisions marked, 
but not numbered. The quires are usually in 6 or 7 folios, or 12 or 14 sheets 
ach. 
“ia It is written in a small, fine Estrangelo, probably of the Xth century, 
though the hand-writing looks older. The first original quire is wanting, but a 


1 For the above data, so far as they add to the information already contained in Gregory’s 
Prolegomena, the author is indebted to the courtesy of Prof. Charles. Sitterly, of Drew Sem- 


inary. 
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portion of it is supplied bya Nestorian hand much later, perhaps of the XVth 
or XVIth century. [The leaves thus supplied are not counted above. ] ~ 

“The MS. begins with quire 2, at Matt. ix. 31, and ends with Heb. xii. 6; 
probably 6 leaves wanting at the end, with colophon, ete. : 

“ The order of the books is: Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epp., Pauline Epp., and 
Hebrews. : , 

“ By reason of some disorder (or re-binding) 2 Cor., Galatians, and Ephesians 
are disarranged. The binding is of the XVIth century. The first quire is. mu- 
tilated at the lower outer corner; the 5 later leaves also mutilated at the lower 
outer corner. It begins Matt. vii. 15, and ends Matt. ix. 37. It has no note of 
lessons. The text is good, so far as examined.”—I. H. H. : on 

(Dr. Hall has also kindly furnished a description of a manuscript belonging 
in Chicago, which he has examined.) 

(2.) A MS. of the Peshitto New Testament, on thickish parchment [owned by 
a Syrian (Oroomia) student in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago]. 
Date, the year of Alexander, 1575, which corresponds to a.p. 1204. It is of 4% 
size, containing 268 leaves (536 pp.), with 1 column, and usually 29 lines to the 
page. It is written in the Estrangelo character. The larger Syriac sections 
noted, doubly numbered, each portion by itself, and one set through each group 
of portions. The size of the written page is 1812.2 em. (7 X4% inches); 
sheets in quiniones (bunches of five). - 

It begins with Matt. vi. 1—preceding parts gone. The first few leaves are 
mutilated; e. g., one leaf, containing Matt. vi. 10-viii. 6, is gone. Twenty leaves, 
Matt. xxi. 45-Mark vi. 31, are missing; also the leaf containing John xxi, 238— 
Acts i. 16. 

The following leaves are misplaced: John xii. 48—xiii. 10 is misplaced after 
xv. 6; John xvi. 83—xviii. 1 is misplaced after xviii. 838; Acts xix. 20-39 is mis- 
placed after xx. 18; Gal. iii. 10-19 is misplaced after 1 Pet. v.38. There area 
number of minor mutilations. 

The order of the books is: Gospels (in the usual order), Acts, Catholic Epp., 
Pauline Epp., ending with the Hebrews. It has a good text. There is no note 
of lessons. Of course, the pericope, John vii. 58—viii. 11, the epistles 2 Pet., 
2 and 3 John, and Jude, and the Apocalypse, with other passages not usually 
found in the Peshitto, are -absent.—I. H. H. 

(3.) No. 14, of the Peshitto Syriac MSS. of the Gospels, sent to America by 
A. L. Long, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople. Cent. X.; size 36.8 x 25 
em. (14210 in.); vellum, one leaf containing 2 columns and 26 lines to the 
page, having the [so-called Ammonian] sections, the (Eusebian) canons, and, 
presumably, the lessons. . The text is the Harclensian version, but with a slight 
variation or two from White’s edition. It contains Luke xxi. 30-xxii. 17. See 
article by Prof. I. H. Hall, in WV. Y. Independent, Aug. 20, 1885: pp. 1068, 1069. 
See Gregory (Tisch.), Proleg. p. 829. 

(4.) There is also, in the Library of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, a very 
fine copy of the entire Bible, in Latin, on very thin vellum; probable date, cent. 
XUL.; size, 14x9 em, (54X34 in.); text, 9.86.7 em. (442% in.). It has 
582 leaves (1 blank), and 1164 pages. It is in two volumes bound in one, the 
first of which ends with the Psalms, It is illuminated throughout in blue and 
red. There are 148 illuminated capitals, of which 85 have also miniatures. 
The first chapter of Genesis has eight miniatures, representing the creation, with 
a crucifixion at the bottom. It contains the entire Bible without mutilation, 
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with prologues and the Apocrypha, but without the appendices or definitions of 
Bible names. On a prefixed leaf is a memorandum in English, discussing the 
costumes, head-dresses, etc., found in the miniatures, and this remark: “ From 
Cardinal Fesch’s collection Coll? & Perfect.” On the first parchment leaf is 
inscribed, in rather faded ink: Ex Bibliotheca Nigconensi Ordinis Minimorum. 
Examined by favor of the librarian. 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY MANUSCRIPTS 
Cambridge, Mass. 


GrerK.—(1.) Cursive of the Gospels No. 666 (Scrivener, 899), of cent. XII. 
or XITI.; size, 21.7 15.2 cm.; parchment, 4'°; having 295 leaves, with 1 
column, and 23 or 24 lines to a column. It has the chapter-tables, chapters, 
and titles: section d-«’ in Matthew; ornamented. The church reading-lessons 
and subscription are added at the end of John by a later hand. [It is neatly 
written, in black ink, the letters depending from the ruled lines; capitals in ver- 
milion; initials and headings of the Gospels ornamented, and each Gospel 
preceded by a (badly blemished) portrait of the evangelist.] A later scribe, 
of the XIVth century, has supplied sundry lacwne; viz., John iii.4-18; v.12- 
vi. 7; vii. 2-xxi. 25. It came from Albania. It was purchased by the library 
through Dr. 0. R. Gregory. Its place in the Harvard Library is A. &. Show-case, 

(2.) Lectionary of the Gospels No. 296 (Scrivener, 483), cent. IX. or X.; 
size, 81X22 em.; 6 leaves of parchment in the uncraL character, having 2 
columns and 19 lines to the page. A fragment of an Avangelium (Matt. iv. 
25-v. 13; 86-45; John xiv. 27-xv. 3; xvi. 18-33; xvii. 1-13, 18). This MS., 
together with Hvangelium 277, and the Lectionary of the Apostolos No. 75, 
were purchased by Edward Everett in 1819, when he was Eliot Professor of 
Greek in the University [through Mr. Cartwright, the British Consul-General at 
Constantinople]. Its library designation is Dr. 69. It was collated by Edward 
A. Guy, and numbered by him (15). See Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, se- 
ries 1, vol. iv., pp.409-415. Harvard Library location, A. A. Show-case. 

(3.) Lectionary of the Gospels No. 297 (Scrivener, 484), cent. XII.; 4%, 
parchment; size [text], 21X14.5 em.; 230 leaves, [2] columns, [23] lines. 
Collated by E. A. Guy (28), Harvard Lib. location, A. &.g 3.10: Tom. I. 

(4.) Lectionary of the Gospels No. 298 (Scrivener, 485), cent. XIII.; size, 
31.5 X 24.5 om. [text, 24.5 (or 23.5)X19.5 (or 18.5) em.]; parchment, of 202 
leaves, with 2 columns, and 25 or 26 lines to the page. Eleven parchment pa- 
Limpsest leaves and one of paper are added by a later hand. [Red musical 
notes throughout, Hoskier.] Collated by E. A. Guy (3"). Luke vii. 6 (in accord 
with 8 B), omits xpdc aéréy. Harvard Lib. location, A. R. g 3. : 

(5.) Lectionary of the Apostolos No. 15 (Scrivener, 70), cent. KIL. ; size [text], 
21X14.5 em.; parchment, 281 leaves (pp. 562), 2 columns, 25 lines. Collated 
by E. A. Guy (24). Harvard Lib. location, A. A. Case, g 3.10 ; Tom. II. ; 

The collations of E. A. Guy, above referred to, were never published. The 
items above (additional to those derived from Greg.) are furnished by favor 
of W. H. Tillinghast, assist. librarian of Harv. Univ. ; F ‘ 

Mr. H. ©. Hoskier, now of New York city, in Appendix H. to his Collation 
of the Greek cursive codex Hvangelium 604 (London, 1890), gives an interesting 
account of his visit to Cambridge in 1887, and his notes on these MSS. While 
there he copied the whole of the uncial (fragments) Lectionary of the Gospels 
No. 296 (12 pages), and describes with great care the condition of the leaves, 
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size and shape of the letters, and forms of the breathings and accents. He 
has noted the following “ various readings,” é. e., readings which vary from the 
Textus Receptus: Matt. v. 4, mapardOnoovrar; v. 11, OwwEwow, EeTwow, Tovn- 
pwv; v.12, ovrwe; v. 39, craywva; Vv. 42, init. + evrev o Kuptog; v. 43, ait. 
nkovoaro (pro nkoveare); John vi. 5 (ante exapac init.) +Tw Katpw exer ; Vi. d 
—our; vi. 5 (post ofPadpouc)+avrov ec rovg palnrac avrov emev. “ Then 
follows (immediately after eeev, and leaving vi. 5 unfinished) John xvii. 18, in 
which we note (ante eye)t+ov mateo.” John xiv. 28, ext; xiv. 80—rovrov ; 
xiv. 81, ovrwe; xv. 2, aipe pro aipe. Jolin xvi. 23 (before ayny apny) + eumev 
6 Kuptog Tote eavrou pabyrac. [This last and the other similar interpolations, 
as in John vi. 5, are not unusual in Lectionaries, as introducing a new lection. 
Scholars will notice that several of the above readings, though varying from 
the T. R., are now found in the Revisers’ Text. ] 


The following list of Latin MSS., taken from the catalogue of the Harvard College Library, 
has been verified by the personal inspection of Rev. Dr. Geo. i. Merrill, of Newton, with ad- 
ditional notes by him. 


(1.) Latin.—(Catalogue No. 88, 158.) Latin Vulgate, cent. XII. “ Biblia 
Sacra Latina cum prologis,” ff. [425] cir. 38 xcir. 48 in.; 2 col. 43 1. GL. 
Beautifully written in minute characters on very thin vellum, ornamented with 
many initial letters in gold and colors, in the centre of the greater part of which 
are little miniatures finely painted. In binding, the tops of some of the pages 
were cut too close. Stamped on the back cover are the arms of some cardinal ; 
the stamp on the front cover is indistinct. An-iron ring is attached to the top 
of the back cover. [An alphabetical explanation of Hebrew names is append- 
ed, followed by a table of festivals. The volume came to Harvard by bequest 
of Charles Sumner, April 28, 1874.—G. E. M. ] 

(2.) (Catalogue No, 88, 157.) ‘‘ Biblia Sacra Latina cum prologis,” cent. XIIL., 
ff. 628, cir. 3 X cir. 42 in.; 2 col.,451.G.Z. Beautifully written on fine vellum, 
with illuminated capital letters, and a large initial to the book of Genesis, occu- 
pying the length of the page and containing eight separate miniatures, the low- 
est one a crucifixion. There are many MS. marginal annotations, and the back 
fly-leaves are covered with writing. On the first back fly-leaf is the presentation 
inscription in Latin, dated 1476, of Marcus de Bononia to Jacobus de Bononia ; 
to this leaf is attached a modern transcription of the same. But, “ notwith- 
standing the earliness of the Italian ownership, the MS. is evidently of French 
execution. A printed notice is pasted on the first front fly-leaf. The initial 
letter F to Maccabees ii. 1, is wanting. This MS. is from the library of the Duke 
of Sussex. [The printed notice referred to, as well as the lettering on the back 
of the cover, put the date at the X1Vth century. The book came to the library 
by the bequest of Charles Sumner. The order of the N. T. Books places Acts 
after Hebrews.—G. E. M.] 

(8.) [An incomplete copy of the Vulgate text] 4t°, ff. 258. MS. coarsely writ- 
ten on paper, in black and red ink, the number of lines on a page varying from 
29 to41. The contents are arranged in the following order: 1 and 2 Macea- 
bees, Acts, Canonical [sic] Epistles, Apocalypse, the Epistles of Paul in custom- 
ary order, except that Thessalonians precedes Colossians, Hcclesiasticus begin- 
ning with ch. 19 middle of v. 20; Job, Tobit, Judith, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah 
ii [iii.], Esdras iii. [iv.], Esdras to ch. 8 middle of v. 31. 

(4.) (Cat. No. 38,157.) [Novum Testamentum] (Vulg.) cent XIIT. or XIV.., ff. 
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95, cir. 3X cir, 48 in.; 2 col.,511.G@.Z. Beautifully written in minute charac- 
ters on vellum, of most beautiful texture, with rubricated and ornamental let- 
ters. Printed notice pasted on the first front fly-leaf. On the back it is let- 
tered Sec. XIII. The Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse precede the Epistles 
of Paul. The famous passage, 1 John v. 7, 8, has been rewritten by a later 
hand. Many other passages have been similarly altered. On the inside of the 
front cover is pasted the book-plate of Willett Lawrence Adye. 

[Another Harvard MS. of the Vulgate, not in the library catalogue, has re- 
cently come to light, the following description of which is furnished by the 
kindness of Dr. Thayer of the Harvard Divinity School. ] ; 

(5.) Biblia Sacra Latina (Vulgate), cent. XIIL, ff. 433. Size, 10x6 in. 
(25 x16 em.), 2 columns, 52 lines. Prefixed is a table of church-lessons, fol- 
lowed by (Jerome’s) prologue, and at the end of the volume the interpretation 
of Hebrew proper names. At the bottom of the last page is a record of its 
purchase by a certain “ Andreas Justus, for 34 francs, from the heirs of the late 
Simon Boceella de Luca,” corroborating other indications that the MS. was of 
Italian origin. 

The biblical text begins with Gen. ii. 12—the first leaf having been torn out, 
as have ff. Ixxxxvii. (beginning of 2 Kings), exxviii. (1 Paralip.), clxxvii, (Job), 
cexxii. (Hcclesiastes). 

t is elegantly and compactly written, with well-executed initials and minia- 
tures (several of which have been cut out), wide margins, containing many care- 
ful annotations (from Jerome, et al.), occasional interlineations in a very fine hand. 

The Ep. to the Laodicaans is added in a smaller hand at the bottom of p. 
403, verso (after Col. and before 1 Thess.), but it exhibits no reading not noted 
in J. B. Lightfoot’s collation (Com. on Col. and Philem., 7 ed., p. 287, sq), 
except that it begins “ Paulus et Siluanns et Thimotheus non ab hominibus,” ete. 

{Dr. Gregory’s addition to Tischendort’s list of manuscripts of the Vulgate 
version, referred to on page 224 (see Prolegomena, p. 993), opens with three 
MSS., which are said to be at Harvard University. Their brief description is as 
follows: 

AMERICA 

1. Cantabrigice in Provincia Massachusetts Universitatis Harvardensis, olim 
Iudovici Cass. Sec. KII., NV. 7., Teatus est bone note. Notitiam codicis ab Hzra 
Abboto accept. 

2. _ Harvardensis.—Swe, XIII. vel XIV.: Biblia integra: textus 
non est bone note: Notitiam codivis accept ab Ezra Abboto. 

3, Harvardensis olim Hawteianus. Scec. VIII. : lectionarium : textus bonce 
note Notitiam codicis accepi ab Hzra Abboto. 

This (No. 3) is 105 of George Livermore’s Library Catalogue, and was sold, 
with two others, in 1894, to J. O. Wright, of New York (see below). It appears 
to be the MS. mentioned by Luther Farnham in A Glance at Private Libraries. 
Boston, 1855, p. 62. It is possible that No. 2 corresponds to the No, (2) de- 
scribed by Dr. Merrill above. No, 1 seems to be missing. 








THE GEORGE LIVERMORE MANUSCRIPTS 
(Extract from the Catalogue of Geo. Livermore's library.) 


(108.) Manuscript Bible cent, XUth Bib. Sac. Latina, well written in small 
Gothic characters, in 482 leaves of fine vellum, arranged in 2 columns. The 
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initials are all illuminated in red and blue, and several containing small minia- 
tures. Some of the initials are very finely executed ; at the end of the initial 
to the Book of Genesis, representing the work of creation in seven compart- 
ments, is a drawing of the crucifixion. The mother of Jesus is standing on one 
side of the cross and St. John on the other. At the end of the MSS. the inter- 
pretations of proper names used in Scripture are arranged in 5 columns, on 30 
leaves, 11 in. x74 in. Small folio, calf. (covers broken). Dated 1150. From 
the library of the Duke of Sussex. See Bib. Sussexiana, vol. i. p. 1xxii. 

(104.) Manuscript Bible XIIIth cent. Bib. Sac. Latina. MSS. written in 
small Gothic characters, in double columns, on 622 leaves of fine, thin vellum, 
8ix5Lin. Some of the principal capitals illuminated, others merely in red 
and blue, and flourished. At end interp. of prop. names on 57 leaves. Thick 
8vo, calf (one cover loose); Sec. XIII. See Sussex. v. i. p. 1xxii. 

(105.) MSS. on vellum, cent. VIIIth, N. T. Gospels, Latin. An evangelista- 
rium, or copy of the church lessons from the Gospels for the whole year; double 
columns, 119 leaves, 4°, full morocco, gilt; Sec. VIII. Lettered on back, 
Huangelia Quatuor, MS. Sec. VIII. The following note from Mr. Liver- 
more: “ Bought for me by Mr. Henry Stevens, at the sale of the library of Rev. 
Dr. Hawtrey, Provost of Eton, being No. 111 on the catalogue, and particularly 
described by the former owner. This is probably the oldest MSS. in America.’” 

The above three manuscripts were sold at the sale of Mr. Livermore’s library, 
in Boston, November, 1894, to J. O. Wright, Esq., of New York city. Their pres- 
ent locality is unknown to the writer. | 


THE HAVERFORD MANUSCRIPTS 


Haverford College, Penn. 
From a printed catalogue issued by Prof. Robert W. Rogers. 1 


(1.) Hav. 27.—MS. on paper, much worm-eaten; size of leaves 28.2 x 18 em. 
(7X11 inches), 2 columns on the page, and 22 lines. Prefixed to the MS. 
proper are 10 pages, divided into squares, with curiously illuminated borders, 
containing, in colored ink (red, yellow, and black), directions for the lessons to 
be read on particular days. Then follows a page containing an illuminated 
cross. The text is in Syriac and Karshuni, and is accompanied throughout by 
embedded liturgical directions for church use. The character is Malkite. After 
the text is a finely written note concerning the composition of the four gospels, 

(2.) Hav. 28.—A fine paper MS. of the XIJIth (2) century, in the Estrangelo 
character; size of leaves 8} x64 inches [21.8Xx16.7 cm.], each containing 2 
columns, 26 lines to the page. It contains the whole New Testament, including 
the Anti-legomena Epistles. On the first leaf a later hand has written, “ Simeon 


1 ‘The Haverford Manuscripts ” as catalogued number about 50, of which 21 are Hebrew, 
1 Heb -Samaritan, 6 Athiopic, 8 Syriac, 5 Arabic, 3 Armenian, and 6 Latin. They were pur- 
chased in Egypt, Palestine, and the lebanon, by Prof. J. Rendel Harris, and presented to the 
library by him and his friend, Mr. Walter Wood, ‘‘in the hope that they may become the 
nucleus of a more extended collection, and may furnish a stimulus to the study both of an- 
cient documents in general, and of the Semitic languages in particular.” The MSS. consist 
mostly of extracts from the Old Testament, with some Rabbinical writings and prayers. 
Beside the 4 New Testament [Syriac] MSS. here described, are 3 Syriac ‘service books”? on 
paper [description not given], 1 Latin paper MS. of 123 leaves (cent. XV.), containing the 
‘‘gospel,’’? and 1 Arabic MS. containing all the books of the N. 'T. in the order : Gosp., Act. 
pa seer defective at the beginning to Matt. ii. 22. ; ‘ 

1e catalogue, with some additional items of information, have been kindly i 

Prof. Allen C. ‘{homas, Librarian. ; Sy See 
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son of Joseph to Joseph son of Simeon.”” The rest of the quire is taken up 
with a list of lessons written in illuminated squares and circles. The table of 
chapters is prefixed to each gospel. The order of the Gospels is Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John. The Acts of the Apostles is immediately followed by the 
Epistle of James. Then follow 1 Pet. and 1 John, and after them the Anti- 
legomena Epistles in the order: 2 Pet., 2 and 3 John, and Jude. The Epistles 
of Paul follow as far as Heb. xi. 12. There is a lacuna from Heb. xi. 12 to xiii, 
24. An ascription of praise to the Holy Trinity concludes the N. T. portion of 
the MS., the rest of which is occupied by several subscriptions, a statement 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, and other supplementary matter, including ex- 
tracts from Mar Ephrem and Mar Jacob of Serug, and one contains an illumi- 
nated cross. 7 ; 

(3.) Hav. 33.—MS. of the four Gospels, on paper; size of leaves 32.1 X 20.6 
em. (1238 inches), each containing 2 columns, the right hand in Syriac, the 
left hand in Karshuni. The text of Matthew begins with the second ternion, at 
chap. ii. 21; the Gospel of John ends on the verso of Ist leaf of the 70th ternion. 
A later hand has added a subscription stating that the book was written in 1209 
of the Christian era. 

(4.) Hav. 57.—Selections from the Gospels according to the usage of Mosul, 
in Karshuni. A paper MS. containing 113 leaves, the margins sometimes orna- 
mented with writing. Size of leaves, 30.1 x20 em. (7% X11 inches); text en- 
closed in red ruled lines, 14.1 x 23.1 em. (549 inches). 


THE IRWIN MANUSCRIPT 
Oswego, N. Y. 


No. 5 (Greg.) of the Vulgate versions, cent. WIII., 144 x 10} inches, in 
large unorat letters of gold, on 144 folio leaves, of purple vellum, in double col-’ 
umns of 380 lines each. ‘There is no division between the words in each sen- 
tence or clause. There are scarcely any headings. Those which occur are: 
Secundum Matthewm, in rustic capitals, and Secundwm Johannem, in unctats. 
There are only two ‘explicit,’ the one to Matthew in rustic capitals, and the 
other to John in uncrats. Mark and Luke have neither headings nor ‘ explicit.’ 
The vellum is fine in texture, smooth and glossy, and is so pellucid that when- 
ever there is a blank space on a page the letters show through it from the re- 
verse. The letter-forms are Carlovingian, and very beautiful and simple. It 
eannot, on the one hand, be earlier than a.p, 700, while the absence of all deco- 
rative adjuncts in connection with initial letters, which are the special character- 
istic of Carlovingian calligraphy, shows that it is not later than a.p. 760-70.” It 
was “bound in crimson morocco, extra, in the early part of the last century.” The 
MS. was formerly catalogued as Hamiltonianus 251, having been for a long 
time in the collection of the Duke of Hamilton. At the sale of his collection it 
passed into the hands of Triibner, the German publisher of London, and then to 
Bernard Quaritch, who sold it to its present possessor. : 

Mr. Samuel Berger, of Paris, in his Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers 
siécles du moyen age, ch. ii. p. 259, says, in speaking of “The Chirographic School”; 
De ces manuscrits, le plus ancien est, sans doute le fameana manuserit Hamilton 
251, qui apres avoir eté quelque tempes entre les mains de M. B. Quaritch, a eté ac- 

quis en 1890 par M. Th. Irwin, d’ Oswego (Liat de New York). Prof. William 
Wattenbach, of the Prussian Royal Academy of Sciences, declares his belief that 


16 
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it is identical with the famous “ Golden Gospels ” which Archbishop Wilfred of 
York caused to be written for him about a.p. 680, and which was saved from 
the fate that awaited York library by being given to the monastery at Ripon [dis- 
puted by Berger, p. 259]. He considers that it was presented by Cardinal Wolsey 
in 1521 to King Henry VIII. The following dedication to the king appears 
upon the first leaf of the volume: 


‘‘Fato servatus tibi sum, ter maxime princeps 
Te quoque servarunt aurea fata michi. 
Instaurata nitent per te sacra dogmata : per te 
Aureus est author Christus ubique meus!” 


“By fate, thrice greatest prince, I have been saved for thee; 
And thee, the golden fates have likewise saved for me. 
The holy rules of Faith by thee re-strengthened shine, 
And all the world knows Christ as golden Author mine!” } 


THE LENOX LIBRARY MANUSCRIPTS 
New York City 

GreeK.— Lectionary of the Gospels (not in Serivener’s list apparently), lettered 
Evangelia | Graece | Codex Chartar. | Cent. XV. or XVL, on paper, 11z¢ inches 
in height x 74 in width, in cursive characters, 180 leaves (the folios not paged), 
in 2 columns, of 28 lines to a full column. The captions and initials are in pale 
red, and the text in pale black. It contains the full weeks for John, Matthew, 
and Luke. From leaf 140 onwards it is in confusion; the leaves are to be read: 
139, 172-179, 164-171, 156-163, 148-155, 140-147, 180. The manuscript is 
bound in maroon morocco, with the stamped crests and monogram of the 
Rev. Theodore Williams, whose books were sold at public sale in London in 
1827. The next owner was the Duke of Sussex, and his book-plate is inserted, 
but it was acquired too late to be described in Pettigrew’s Bibliotheca Sussex- 
jana. After the dispersal of the Sussex collection in 1844 it was bought by 
Mr. Lenox. It is perfect. 

Latin (Lenox No. 1).—Bible, a manuscript on vellum, in Gothic characters, 
ascribed to the XIVth century. It contains 505 leaves, not paged, besides a 
blank leaf at the front and anothey at the end. The text is in 2 columns, of 54 
lines to a column, the pages measuring 14 inches in height x 9 inches in width. 
It is bound in blue morocco, with the book-plate of the Duke of Sussex. In Pet- 
tigrew’s catalogue of that library it is fully described, vol. i. pp. 1xxv.—lxxx., from 
which the following extract is taken: “The initial letters of this MS. are highly 
ornamented, and very fancifully depicted; many contain very fine miniatures, 
all in gold and colors of exceeding richness. There are 118 miniatures, besides 
illuminated letters, and every capital is written either in red or blue ink. The 
flourishes between the columns and in the margins are both fanciful and elegant. 
There is a written running-title, and the titles of the books and their prologues 
are in red. The number.of the chapters is placed in the margin.” The volume 
begins with the prologue of St. Jerome, and closes with the list of proper names 
and interpretations, in.86 leaves. Purchased by Mr. Lenox. 

Latin (Lenox No. 2).— Bible, manuscript on vellum, Gothic characters, 
XIIIth(?) century, 388 leaves, not paged, text in 2 columns, of 60 lines to a full 


1 This valuable manuscript is now the property of Mr. Theodore Irwin, Vice-President of 


the Second National Bank wef Oswego, N. Y., who.has kindly furnished the material for the 
above sketch. 
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column, the page 713 inches high x 54 inches wide, bound in blue morocco. It 
begins with the prologue of St. Jerome, and ends with the index of names in 23 
leaves. The initial letters are ornamented; there is a running-title at the top, 
and the chapter numbers are placed in the margin. There are a few marginal 
notes in a later hand. At the top of the first page is the inscription: ‘“ Ista bib- 
lia ptiet ad loci scf Honustij ap4 Guastuhaymonis.” Purehased by Mr. Lenox. 

Latin (Lenox No. 3).—#ible, manuscript on vellum, small Gothic characters, 
XIIIth (?) century, 328 leaves, not paged, text in 2 columns, of 55 lines to a full 
column, the page 74 inches high x 5g inches wide. Bound in old mottled calf, 
with arms stamped on the sides. It is lettered: Brpta || sacra || MS. || Sac. xu. 
It has the book-plate of the Duke of Sussex, in whose catalogue (B26. Sussexi- 
ana, Vol. i. p. 1xxii.) it is thus described: 

“4. Biblia Sacra Latina, MS. in Memb. Sec, XIII, Octavo. Three hundred 
and eighteen leaves. Eight and a quarter inches by five and a quarter. Writ- 
ten in a very small Gothic character on thin vellum. The capitals are flourished, 
and some illuminated in red and blue. The chapters are numbered, and there 
is a running-title, the letters of which are alternately written in red and blue 
ink. The arrangement of the books corresponds with the preceding MS. [the 
ordinary arrangement], with this one exception in the Old Testament, in which 
the third book of Esdras is inserted. After the Revelation are two leaves con- 
taining a table of the Epistles and Gospels for the Sundays throughout the 

ear.” 
z The three following manuscripts were received by the Lenox Library with 
the Robert L. Stuart bequest in 1892: 

Lavin (Stuart No, 1).—Bible, manuscript on vellum, Gothic characters, 
XIlIth (?) century, 414 leaves, besides 4 blank leaves between the third book of 
Esdras and Proverbs; text in 2 columns, of 51 lines to a full column, the pages 
measuring 82 x 54 inches, bound in light brown morocco, cilt sides and edges, with 
case (by F. Bedford), and lettered: Brsi1a Sacra || Latina || MS. || crzxca 1250. The 
prologue of St. Jerome is at the front, and an index of 31 leaves at the end. There 
are pictorial initial letters in gold and colors; the running-title at the top is in 
alternate red and blue letters; and the chapter numbers are set well out in the 
margin. At the top of the first page is the inscription : Biblia pns: é Moasterij 
Diue Marie populo Rome Sac ons frm hert Diui Augi. From the Libri collec- 
tion. f ’ 

Latin (Stuart No. 2).—Bible, manuscript on vellum, small Gothic characters, 
XIth (2) century, 604 leaves, not paged, besides 2 leaves at the front ona 
the list of books, ete.; text in 2 columns, of 45 lines to a full column ; 633 x 
44 inches on the page; bound in old stamped leather, apparently of the XVth 
century. It begins with the prologue of St. Jerome, and ends with an index of 
44 leaves, Four leaves in Luke are supplied on vellum in a later hand. The 
initial letters are colored, and a few are pictorial; the running-headings are in 
alternate blue and red letters; and the chapter numbers, with a few exceptions, 
are set in the text. It has the small armorial book-plate of J. Gomez de la Cor- 
tina et Amicorum. ; ; : 

Larin (Stuart No. 3).— Bible, manuscript on vellum, minute Gothic characters, 
XI[th (?) century, 494 leaves, not paged, of which leaf 8 (containing the end of 
the prologue and the beginning of the first chapter of Genesis) is entirely gone, 
and leaf 448 is mostly lacking; text in 2 columns, of 53 lines toa full column ; 
size of the page 543% inches [text measures 4,1, x 24 in.]; bound in blue 
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morocco, full gilt, gilt edges, in case. It begins with the prologue of St. Jerome, 
and ends with the index in 39 leaves. There are pictorial and elaborately col- 
ored initials; the running-titles are in red and blue letters; and the chapter 
numbers are set in with the text. In the upper corner of the blank vellum leaf 
at the front are the initials “ W. A. McV.”’, perhaps the Rev. William Augustus 
McVickar, at one time rector of the American chapel at Nice, who died in 
New York city in 1877. For facsimile, see Table VII. 


Order of Books in the Lenox Latin Bible M, SS.: 

In Lenox No.1 and 3.—After Paralipomenon 2 come the books of Esdras 1, 
Esdras 2 (i. e., Nehemias), Esdras 3, Tobias, etc. The Acta Apostolorum are 
placed after the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

In Lenox No, 2.—After Paralipomenon 2 come the books of Esdras 1, Es- 
dras 2 (i. ¢., Nehemias), Tobias, etc. The third book of Esdras is omitted, The 
Acta Apostolorum follow directly after the gospels. 

Stuart No. 1.—Paralipomenon 2 is followed by Tobias, while the: books of 
Esdras 1, Esdras 2 (é. e., Nehemias), and Esdras 3, are placed directly after the 
book of Psalms. The Acta Apostolorum come after the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Stuart No. 2.—Paralipomenon 2 is followed by Esdras 1, Nehemias, Hs- 
dras 2 [8?], Tobias, ete. The Acta Apostolorum follow the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

Stuart No. 3.—Paralipomenon 2 is followed by Esdras 1, Nehemias, Esdras 
2 [82], Tobias, etc. The Acta Apostolorum come after the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 


For the above careful descriptions. as well as for many other courtesies, the author is 
indebted to Wilberforce Eames, Esq., the accomplished librarian of the Lenox Library. 


THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY MANUSCRIPT 
Chicago, Ill. 


A cursive Greek MS. of the four Gospels, entire, of the XIIth (?) century, 
written on fine vellum, very well preserved; having 211 leaves, 34 X 54 in., with 
27 lines to the page. It has «kedéAara (Matt. 68, Mark 48, Luke 88, John 18); 
sections (Matt. 357, Mark 289, Luke 842, John 232), “Amm.” sect and Eus. 
canons, the latter in red ink, both in the ink and hand of the writer of the text. 
It has an unbroken division of the text into reading lessons, the beginning and 
end of every lesson marked by a rubric; and sometimes after the ap. there is a 
word or two introductory to the section. The Gospels, too, are marked at the 
end: “end of the Gospel ace. to,” ete.—all apparently in the same hand as the 
text. It has subscriptions (j7oypagai) to the Gospels, quite simple; the longest 
at the end of Matthew; also a second summary, giving contents of each Gospel. 
It has the oécee at the beginning of the Gospels, the ceparata of each 
Gospel sometimes preceding and sometimes following the d7dQeorc. (The xed. 
and i769. to Matt. are missing.) It has references at top and bottom of pages 
to certain festival days. It is illuminated by initial letters of gold, touched with 
red or vermilion, and each Gospel has at the beginning a picture of the evan- 
gelist. The writing is small but clear. The dative iota subscript remains un- 
noted. Letters have some marks of antiquity. 

The MS. is beautifully bound in red morocco, and lettered on the back Ta 
‘Ayia Evayyédta yetpsyoada. But little is known of its history. It was bought 
from the library of Probasco, Cincinnati, but no facts were given by him as to 
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its origin. It was bound by F. Bedford. Its readings were collated a few years 
ago by Mr. Edward A. Guy. 


The above data have been kindly furnished to this handbook as a result of personal in- 
spection by Mr, C. E. Woodruff, of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 


THE PRATT MANUSCRIPT 
Boston, Mass. 


In the Armenian Version. No. 1. An illuminated parchment manuscript, 
containing the Gospels in Armenian from Malatia, Eastern Turkey ; the property 
of Mr. S. Brainard Pratt, of Boston, Mass.; dated a.p. 1262; 7x 44x24 inches. 
See Gregory (Tisch.), Proleg. p. 915. 


THE PRINCETON MANUSCRIPT 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 


Lectionary of the Gospels No. 303 (Scrivener, 491), cent. KII. or XIII.; 
size, 81.6xX27cm. 11+838 leaves, 2 columns, 22 or 23 lines; containing the 
daily lessons from John, Matthew, and Luke. This Hvangelium was written 
for use in Constantinople. “Perhaps in the XIVth century, Abul Fath, Presby- 
ter, son of Presbyter Abul Badr, presented it to the church of Mar Saba, in the 
diocese of Alexandria, as Gregory, the patriarch, testifies in the manuscript. 
Afterwards it was in the monastery of the Iberi, at Mt. Athos, whence, in 1857, 
M. Sebastianoff brought it to Paris, where Firmin Didot bought it. At length, 
in 1885, it came to America.”—Gregory. Comp. the VV. Y. Independent, Oct. 18, 
1888, and Jan. 24,1889. Dr. Gregory examined it in Paris, 1885. Verified by 
Rev. J. H. Dulles, Librarian of the Seminary. 


THE SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY MANUSCRIPT 
New York 


Cursive of the Gospels No. 668 (Scrivener, 1144), cent. KII.; size [measure- 
ment made by the librarian], 202 x 16 cm., vellum, 201 leaves, il column to the 
page, 26 to 28 lines each, silver letters, chapter tables, titles, sections (the sec- 
tion No. 234 is at Mark 16, 9), canons, beginnings of the lessons noted in the 
margin, the synaxarion [ovvadpuov] or calendar of daily lessons, the menology 
[wnvodoyor] or table of festal or sacred days, with their appropriate readings, 
illuminated. It contains the four gospels in the order: Matt., Luke, Mark, John. 
By favor of Mr. Henry O. Sibley, librarian of the university, the following data 
are added; ‘The MS. has evidently been rebound. On the vellum fly-leaf of the 
rebinding appears the following: ‘This MS. was purchased in 1885, in Constan- 
tinople, by Prof. Albert L. Long, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, and by 
him brought to America. It was purchased and presented to the library of the 
Syracuse Univ. by Mrs. Caroline 8. Reid, May, 1886,’ And at the end of the 


volume appears the following: 


‘ Index to the contents of the volume. 
The Gospel of Matthew, f. 1. recto—f. 52 verso. 
oe 


eS “ Luke, f. 54. “* —f. iii. v. med. 
fe oe “* Mark, f. 113. ‘* —f. 145 v. med. 
ae oe “ John, f 147, “* —f£187 v. med. 


1 ‘The leaf numbered 1 is from another more ancient manuscript, which John, the presi- 
dent (zpéedpos), presented, with nine other books, Biova a3dove TE Maptipwy Kat dotwr, to I 
know not what church or monastery.” 
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Table of Chapters, or 

In the Gospel of Matthew, f. 52 v. med.—f. 53 v. 

cores Cho ke Te, f. ili. v. med.—f. 112 v. med. 
GO tc <E Mark; f. 146 v. 

Oe « = John, — f. 187 v. med. 


‘ Synazarion, or table of church lessons for the movable Feasts from Easter to Easter, as 
read in the Oriental churches f. 188 v.—f. 194 v. 

‘ Menologion, or monthly calendar of church lessons from Sept. 1 to Aug. 29, f.195—f. 201 v. 
The last leaf of the MS. is wanting. It contained the church lessons for Aug. 30 and 31, and 
probably also the usual invocation and colophon, with name of scribe, date, ete.”?? 


THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY MANUSCRIPTS 
New York City 


(1.) Cursive of the Gospels No. 1, Syriac Version, the property of Syrian Prot. 
College, at Beirdt, Syria; contains also No. 1 of Acts and Catholic Epistles, and 
No. 1 of Pauline Epistles, cent. IX., on vellum, containing 208 leaves, with 
2 columns, and chapters doubly numbered; size, 27.5X18.7 cm, (102x 74 
inches); has the [so-called Ammonian 2] sections, lessons for feasts, and the 
broypagai, or subscriptions. The contents are thus given in detail in the sub- 
scriptions : 


Matt. Mark. ~ Luke. John. 
Kephalaia ........-++-++eeeeseees 70 49 83 20 
GATONES ayers crests lelersicaestordionnsia scTols 360 240 348 232 
Miracles Jaa cisinperovsc)s/stla ne eve alent 25 23 22 9 
Pavablesieve a~ sf. claves cielo’ eUeleleteuterel ae 25 6 27 5 
WestiMoOnles fal. cis o's terete were ko Sine 32 17 72 15 
SSO Sareaicaieccntsicnatesveroleioternt=tsi=ie/sie T4 40 48 
Sections. wciecia a vamos cawaxcwisiee 23 12 23 20 


The text of the Gospels is the Philoxenian or Harclensian. The Acts, James, 
1 Pet., 1 John, and the Pauline Epistles, are from the Peshitto. 

There are wanting, Matt. i—xii. 19; xiii. 28-57; xvii. 920—xix. 125 xxv. 11— 
xxvi, 21; Mark iv. 2-85; Luke xix. 88—xx. 21, John viii. 31 (Syriac 20)-ix. 31; 
some part of 1 Tim., all of 2 Tim.; Tit. i, 10-iii. 15; Philemon; and, of course, 
John vii, 53-viii. 11; 2 Pet., Jude; 1 John v. 7, and 2 and 3 John. 

The MS. formerly belonged to another monastery in Tar *Abdin. It was 
brought from Mardin, in Asiatic Turkey, by ”Abd-ul-Messiah, who gave it to the 
American College at Beirfit. It is now in New York. It has been collated by 
Prof. I. H. Hall. See Journal of Amer. Oriental Society, New Haven, Oct. 1877 ; 
and Gregory (Tisch.), Proleg. p. 828. 

(2.) A MS. of the Gospels, and Epistle of James was obtained from Mardin, 
in Mesopotamia, by Rev. Alpheus N. Andrus, and presented by him to the Union 
Theological Seminary, in March, 1872. It consists of 146 leaves of thick parch- 
ment; binding much dilapidated ; size, 745} inches (19.1 x 16.5 em.), 2 col- 
umns to the page, each 54x 1% inches (16.5 4.5 em.). Writing in the old 
Jacobite character, circa XII. sec. ; Estrangelo forms rare, except in the lesson 
numbers; one line at bottom of C. 2, Fol. 98, is entirely in the Estrangelo, in- 
cluding three words of Luke xxii. 29. Vowels of Greek series are found, some 
a prima manu, others added by a later scribe. Titles and subscriptions are 
simple in form. 

Text coincides with original Widmanstadt edition (1555), and those of the 
American Bible Society. John vii. 53—viii. 11, and Luke xxii. 17, 18, are omitted. 
Variations from the common type occur in the spelling of the equivalents for 
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Jews, Herod, Herodias, Rome, Peter, Soldier, Israel, Andrew, and other trans- 
literated and foreign terms. The contents of the MS. in its present condition 
are: one,a fragmentary leaf, portions of Matt. xx. 22, 23, and xxi. 4-7; it really 
begins on Fol. 2 (Q. 4) at Matt. xxi. 10; a gap occurs Luke xxiii. 21-xxiv. 9, and 
another in the last quinio, representing John xxi. 17 to end of Gospel; and Epis- 
tle of James, i. 1-ii. 2 (first part of the verse). The present ending is at James 
ii. 26, the remaining portion of which has been supplied by a later hand. 

Writing careful and accurate; ornamentation generally wanting. The Jaco- 
bite church-lessons are noted in vermilion letters, inserted in the body of the 
text. For full description of the MS., see I. H. Hall, Jowrnal of the Soc. of Bib. 
Lit. and Exeg. for June and December, 1883. 

(8.) The Greek Lectionary of the Gospels No. 929, cent. XTII.; a 4'°, vellum 
MS., containing 25 leaves, 1 column, and 35 lines to the column. The text 
measures 17.3-+11.5 cm. to 18 x 12—i.¢., it varies in size. The text is damaged 
slightly on two leaves. One page is also stained with green ink, erasing half of one 
line. [These points noted by C. R. Gillett, Librarian.] The same MS. contains 
Lectionary of the Apostolos No, 254. See Gregory (Proleg.), pp. 777 and 791. 


THE WILLIAMS MANUSCRIPT 
Utica, N. Y. 


A Syriac Manuscript of the Acts and Catholic Epistles No. 12 (and of the 
Pauline Epistles No. 13), the property of Mr. Robert S. Williams, to whom it 
was sent by his brother, Rev. W. F. Williams, missionary to Mardin. Dated 
1471. Size 26.2x18.7 cm. (10} x 74 inches), on cotton paper; contains 151 
leaves, having 2 columns and 25 lines to the page; the written portion, 
2i x 12.5 cm. (84.5 inches). The leaves are arranged in quiniones and qua- 
terniones, the last being a ternio. A later hand has added the numeration of 
the folios in Syriac numerals. It contains tables to find the movable feasts, 
and of the church-lessons from the Acts and the Epistles; then the Acts and 
seven Catholic Epistles, followed by the Pauline Epistles, in which Philemon 
precedes Hebrews. The text is Peshitto, with the Antilegomena in Philoxenian. 
At the end are 132 verses in honor of the Trinity, apparently by a certain scribe 
from the Christians of St. Thomas in Malabar, The verses and text were cop- 
ied at the expense of one David, the Syrian, from an older MS. in the possession 
of a certain Suleiman, residing in the castle of Husn Keifa, on the river Tigris. 

There is a general introduction and prefaces to the Acts, the Catholic Epp., 
and to each of the Pauline Epp., taken from Gregory Bar-Hebreeus. The church- 
lesson notes are in red, in the body of the text, and also numbered in the mar- 
gin. This numbering shows that the so-called Antilecomena Epistles were (con- 
trary to the usual practice) read in the churches. The text is much superior to 
that used by Pococke, and contains many readings suggested by him as emenda- 
tions. The writing is fully and carefully vowelled; and the marks indicating 
the hard or soft sounds of the b-e.g-a-d-k-e-ph-a-th letters are supplied in red. 
Numerous marginal notes, linguistic and grammatical, are found, many of them 
being from Gregory Bar-Hebreus. Dr. I. H. Hall has carefully examined it, 
and has collated much of it. He says: ‘On the whole, this MS. is very valuable 
for its texts and its notes; not only as a carefully edited copy of the ancient 
text, but as a linguistic and grammatical treatise. Its place is high among MSS., 
although the date of its writing is not so very remote. It is easy to see, from 
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Pococke’s version, that this MS. is every way superior to the Bodleian as a copy 
of the Antilegomena Epistles.” See Jour. Amer. Oriental Society, Oct. 1884, 
pp. xviii—xxi. ; also, an article by Dr. Hall in Jour, Soc. of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, Boston, 1885; Proceedings for June—Dec. 1884, pp. 37-49. See 
also Gregory (Tisch.), Proleg. p. 845. 


THE WRIGHT MANUSCRIPT 
The property of John Wright, D.D., St. Paul, Minn. 


A Latin copy of the Epistles of Paul, complete, of the XIVth cent., size 124 x 
84 inches, written upon thick paper. It is accompanied by Nic. de Lyra’s Com- 
mentary. A rubric states that it was written either during Lyra’s lifetime, or 
shortly after his death, which occurred at Paris, Oct. 23, 1840. The manuscript 
hag a stichometrical notation and subscriptions to the several books. _ The 
chapters begin with a red letter, but there is no division of verses. There is 
an index of the contents of chapters on three pages. 

The manuscript was for many years in the library of the Order of St. Francis 
in Italy. Dr. Wright, whose courtesy has furnished these particulars, has had it 
in his possession about ten years, 





Nots.—There is yet another Greek MS. of the New Testament in the United 
States, which has recently been presented by Dr. Caspar René Gregory to the 
University of Chicago, the full description of which, unfortunately, has not 
reached the author in season for publication here. 


TABLE XII 
ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


Parr I.—Arranged according to the time they flourished. 
Part II.—Alphabetical list with descriptive explanations. 


TABLE XII 


PART 


I 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS,! ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY, ACCORDING TO 
THE TIME THEY FLOURISHED 


[For explanations, see Purt IL] 























DATE. NAME, DATE. NAME. 
A.D. A.D. 
80 | Cerinthus. 330 | Marcellus Ancyranus. 
95 | CLemeNns RomaNus. 330 | Juvencus, 
107? | Ienatics. 334 | Theodorus Heracleensis. 
108 | PoLycarPus. 340 | Julius Firmicus Maternus. 
110 | Papras. 3841 | Eusebius Emesenus. 
120 | Carpocrates. 342 | Macedonius. 
125 | Basilides. 344 | Orsiesius Agyptius. 
126 | Quadratus. 345 | Aphraates. 
140 | Marcion. 347 | Serapion. 
140? | Valentinus. 350 | CyrILLUS Him®ROSOLYMITANUS. 
140 | Justinus. 354 | HILARIUS PICTAVIENSIS. 
160 | Ptolemzeus. 854 | LucirerRus. 
160 | Heracleon. 356 | Marcus Diadochus. 
167 | IkeNzUS. 359 | Pheebadius. 
168 | Theophilus Antiochenus. 360 | Meletius Antiochenus. 
170 | Apollinaris. 360 | Zeno Veronensis. 
170 | Dionysius Corinthius. 362 | Titus Bostrensis. 
170 | Hegesippus. 362 | Victorinus (F. M.). 
170 | Melito. 368 | EPIPHANIUS. 
172 | Tatianus. 368 | Optatus. 
177 | Athenagoras. 370 | Amphilochius Cappadox. 
192 | CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS. 370 | Apollinarius (07 is). 
192 | Theodotus. 370 | BasILius Magnus. 
192 | TERTULLIANUS. 370 | Dipymus ALEXANDRINUS. 
196 | Polycrates. 370 | Ephreem Syrus. 
220 | Ammonius Alexandrinus. 370 | Gregorius Nazianzenus. 
220 | Hrppo.ytus. 370 | Gregorius Nyssensis. 
230 | ORIGENES. 70 | AMBROSIASTER. 
247 | Dionysius Alexandrinus. 370 | Pacianus. 
248 | CYPRIANUS. 373 | Macarius Agyptius. 
251 | Novatianus. 374 | AMBROSIUS. 
254 | Gregorius Thaumaturgus. 378 | Diodorus Tarsensis. 
260 | Paulus Samosatenus, 378 | HIERONYMUS. 
270 | Porphyrius. 379 | Timotheus. 
278 | Archelaus. 380 | Philastrius. 
283 | Theognostus, 384 | Faustinus. 
290 | MerHopius. 385 | Theophilus Alexandrinus. 
294 | Lucianus Antiochenus. 385 | Siricius. ?. 
294 | Pamphilus. 387 | Gaudentius. 
301 | Petrus Alexandrinus. 388 | Evagrius Ponticus. 
303 | Dorotheus Tyrius, 390 | Rurinus ToRIANUS. 
303 | Lactantius. 390 | Tichonius. 
315 | Arius. 396 | AUGUSTINUS. 
315 | Evsrsrus PAMPHILI. 398 | Curysostomus (Johannes), 
326 | ATHANASIUS. 400 | Palladius. 
328 | Eustathius Antiochenus, 400 | Cassianus. 
330 | Antonius Abbas, 400 | Faustus. 
830 | Asterius. 401 | Antiochus Ptolemaitanus. 


1 Writers most frequently cited are in small capital type. 
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DAT 
. NAME. 7 
5 DATE. NAME. 
A.D. 
401 -| Marcus Eremita. in 
401 | Philo Garpasina. 502 | Ceesarius Arelatensis. 
401 | Severianus. ee 
MM has Bio Seats 513 | Severus Antiochenus. 
Oi: | Chromatitia: . 514 | Casstoporus (M. A.). 
405 Pelagiog: = Procopius Gazzus. 
ae oe (Aurelius). 238 een ga sae 
,eodorus M ; aoe 
410 | Nonnus. SRE ig ae Reoeae 3 
412 | CyRILLUS ALEXANDRIN al pesanek 
412 | Isidorus Pelusiota. oe a ete 
416 | Orosius. ea PRIMASTUS 
417 | Zosimus (?) 553 ae: 
418 | Marius Mercator. as velar 
420 | Fastidius (Priscus). 281 Gilde Bad ey 
420 | Julianus Heereticus. 581 ae aie 
422 | Maximus Taurinensis, 589 Col fate 
423 | THEODORETUS. oa. 
RRS eee 590 | Leontinus Byzantinus. 
428 | Nestorius. oo eee eee 
430 | Theodotus oe 
DV intherine Ancyranus. 635? Andreas Cretensis. 
431 | Capreolus. fe er 
431 | Maximinus. 649 vane Hee keees 
433 | Chrysologus. 701 Bed Sore ili 
#4 | Prous. 7 eda Venerabilis. 
Rh entiie. ee ECLA arene 
io. | Socvat 3 a mbrosius # utpertus. 
vos iat ee q ue oe Aquileiensis. 
440 | Nilus Abbas. 87 flia Saeions 
440 | Sozomenus. TO2 Scouse 
440 | Leo I. (Me \dorus 
oa en ene 813 | Theodorus Studites. 
444 | Prosper Aquitanus. a eae: ewe 
448 | Basilius Seleucensis. 845 Hncmaras 
458 | Ammonius Presbyter. 858 | PHorius : 
458 | EUTHALIUS. 980 | Snidas Grammatic 
458 | Gennadius Constantinopolitanus. 990 | GicumeNrvs oe 
460 | Arpobius. — 1007 Fulbertus / 
os CO ge a he ae al Cerameus. 
475? | Gelasius Cyzicenus. 1078 Hichacl Pearle! 
pS Lad Vitensis. 1111 | Rupertus 
JIGILIUS TAPSENSIS. 1116 OS . 
490 | Avitus (Alcimus Ecdicius). i148 Sabian a seep ates 
495 | Gennadius Massiliensis. 1120 | Glycas of Sicil 5 
500 | ANDREAS CAPPADOX, 1140 | Antonius ‘ Melissa a 
500 | Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita. : 




















PART II 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF GREEK AND LATIN ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS, WITH 
THE TIME, FOR THE MOST PART ACCORDING TO CAVE, AT WHICH THEY 




















FLOURISHED 
DATE. NAME AND ABBREVIATION. REMARKS. 
Cin, GREEK. GREEK. 
220 Ammonius Alexandrinus (Ammon.). Reputed author of the Sections. 
450 Ammonius, presbyter. Commentator on John, the Acts, ete. 
870 | Amphilochius Cappadox (Amphil.). Bishop of Iconium, Lycaonia. 
561 | Anastasius Sinaita (Anast.). Bishop of Antioch, Syria (?). 
500 | ANDREAS CapPpapox (And.). Bishop of Cesarea in Cappadocia. 
635 | Andreas Cretensis (Andr.). Archbishop of Crete (or a.p. 850? Tisch.) 
401 Antiochus Ptolemaitanus. Bishop of Ptolemais, in Phoenicia. 
330 | Antonius Abbas. Egyptian Monk. 
1140? | Antonius. Greek Monk. 
370 | Apollinarius (or is) Laodicenus. Son of Bishop of Hierapolis. 
278 Archelaus. Bishop of Carrahee, in Mesopotamia. 
815 | Arius. Father of Arianism. 
830 | Asterius. The Arian of Cappadocia. 
326 | ATHANasIUS (Ath.). Bishop of Alexandria. 
177. ‘| Athenagoras (Athenag. ). Athenian Philosopher. 
387 BASILius MAGNUs (Bas. ). Bishop of Czesarea. 
448 Basilius Seleucensis (Bas. Sel.). Bishop of Seleucia, in Isauria, 
120 | Carpocrates, : Gnostic of Alexandria. 
178 | Celsus. Epicurean Philosopher. 
80 | -Cerinthus. Syrian Heresiarch. 
898 | CuRysosromuUS (JOHANNES) (Chrys.). Bishop of Antioch and Constantinople. 
192 | CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS (Clem.). Catechetical Teacher. 
95 | Clemens Romanus (Clem. Kom.). Apostolic Father. 
412 CYRILLUS ALEXANDRINUS (Cyr.). Bishop of Alexandria. 
350 | CyRILLUS HirrosoLymiranvs (Cyr. Jer.). | Bishop of Jerusalem. 
730 DAMASCENUS, JOHANNES (Dam.). Presbyter of Damascus, 
247 | Dionysius Alexandrinus (Dion. ). Bishop of Alexandria. 
500? | Pseudo-Dionysius (Dion. Areop.). Called Areopagita. 
170 | Dionysius Corinthius. Bishop of Corinth. 
370 | Dipymus ALEXANDRINUS (Did.). Bishop of Alexandria. 
3878 | Diodorus Tarsensis. Bishop of Tarsus. 
803 | Dorotheus Tyrius. Bishop of Tyre. 
787 | Elias Cretensis. Bishop of Crete. 
870 | Ephrem (Ephr.). Hymp writer. 
368 | EprpHanrus (Epiph.). Bishop of Salamis, in Cyprus. 
581 | Eulogius. Bishop of Alexandria. 
341 | Eusebius Emesenus (Eusemes), Bishop of Emesa. 
815 EvusesBius PAMPHILI (Kus. ). Bishop of Ceesarea, 
325 | Eustathius Antiochenus. Bishop of Antioch. 
458 Euruativs (Euth.).’ Bishop of Sulea (or ci). 
431 Eutherius. Bishop of Tyana, Cappadocia, 
1116 | Euruymius ZyGapEnvs (Euthym.). Monk of Constantinople. 
388? | Evagrius (Ponticus) (Evagr.). Archd. of Constantinople. 
476 | Gelasius Cyzicenus. Bishop of Ceesarea, Palestine. 
458 | Gennadius Constantinopolitanus, Presbyter of Constantinople. 
495 Gennadius Massiliensis. Presbyter of Marseilles. 
1120 | Glycas (Michael). Of Sicily. 
70 | Gregorius Nazianzenus (Naz.). Bishop of Constantinople. 
370 Gregorius Nyssensis (Nyss.). Bishop of Nyssa. 
254 Gregorius, Thaumaturgus. Bishop of Neo-Czesarea, 
170 | Hegesippus. Church Historian. 
160? | Heracleon. The Gnostic. 
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107? 


1078 
428 
440 
410 
990? 
230 
400 
294 
110 
260 
301 
401 

- 858 
108 
196 
270 
434 
520 
160? 
176 
B47 
401 
513 
439 
440 
980 
792 
785 
172 
640 
423 
407 
334 
813 
430 
192 
283 
168 
385 

1077 
379 
362 
140? 
401 

1118 











GREEK, 
Hesychius. 
Hirpo.ytus (Hip.). 
Ienatius (Ign.). 
IREN&US (Iren.). 
Isidorus Pelusiota (Isid.). 
Justinus (Just. ). 
Leontius Byzantinus. 
Lucianus Antiochenus. 
Macarius Agyptius. 
Macedonius. 
Marcellus Ancyranus. 
Marcion. 
Marcus Diadochus. 
Marcus Eremita. 


Maximus Coyressor (Max. Conf.). 


Meletius Antiochenus. 
Melito. 

Mertuopivs (Meth.). 
Michael Psellus. 

Nestorius. 

Nilus Abbas. 

Nonnus (Nonn.). 
(@coumentivs (cu. ). 
ORIGENES (Or.). 

Palladius. 

Pamphilus (Pamph.). 
Papias. 

Paulus Samosatenus. 
Petrus Alexandrinus (Petr. ). 
Philo Carpasius. 

Puorivs (Phot.). 

Polycarpus (Polyc.). 
Polycrates. 

Porphyrius. 

Proclus. F 
Procopius Gazeeus. 
Ptolemzeus. 

Quadratus. 

Serapion. 

Severianus. 

Severus Antiochenus. 
Socrates Scholasticus (Soc. ). 
Sozomenus (Soz. ). 

Suidas Grammaticus (Suid. ). 
Syncellus. 

Tarasius (Taras.). 

Tatianus (Tat.). 

Thalassius. 

TuEoDoRETUSs (Thdrt.). 
Theodorus Antiochenus. 
Theodorus Heracleensis. 
Theodorus Studites. 
Theodotus Ancyranus. 
Theodotus Byzantinus. 
Theognostus. 

Theophilus (Thph. Ant.). 
Theophilus Alexandrinus. 
THEoPHYLactus (Theophyl.). 
Timotheus. 

Titus Bostrensis (Tit. Bost.). 
Valentinus. 

Victor ANTIOCHENUS. 
Zonaras (Johannes). 
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NAME AND ABBREVIATION, REMARKS, J 





GREEK. 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
Bishop of Portus. 
Apostolic Father and Martyr. 
Bishop of Lyons. 
Presbyter of Pelusium, Egypt. 
The Martyr. 
‘The Advocate of Constantinople. 
Presbyter and Martyr. 
Macarius, Sr., surnamed the Great. 
Bishop of Constantinople (Arian). 
The Sabellian opp, by Eusebius. 
The Heretic. 
Egyptian Bishop. 
Egyptian Monk. 
Monk of Chrysopolis, 
Bishop cf Antioch, 
Bishop of Sardis. 
Bishop of Tyre. 
Byzantine Senator. 
Bishop of Constantinople. 
Monk of Constantinople and Egypt. 
Of Panopolis,- Egyptian by birth. 
Bishop of Tricca, Thrace, 
Catechist of Alexandria. 
Bishop of Helenopolis. 
Presbyter of Caesarea, 
Bishop of Hierapolis. 
Bishop of Antioch. 
Bishop of Alexandria. 
Bishop of Carpasia, in Cyprus. 
Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Bishop of Smyrna. 
Bishop of Ephesus. 
The Philosopher. 
Bishop of Constantinople. 
The Sophist. 
The Valentinian Gnostic. 
Bishop of Athens. 
Bishop of Thmuis, Egypt. 
Bishop of Gabala, Syria. 
The Monophysite. 
The Church Historian. 
The Church Historian. 
The Lexicographer. 
Monk of Constantinople. 
Patriarch of Constantinople. 
The Syrian Sophist. 
Monk in the Libyan Desert. 
Church Historian and Commentator. 
Bishop of Mopsuestia. 
Bishop of Heraclea, in Thrace. 
Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Bishop of Ancyra, in Galatia. 
The Gnostic. 
The Catechist of Alexandria. 
Bishop of Antioch. 
Bishop of Alexandria. 
Archbishop of Bulgaria. 
Archbishop of Alexandria. 
Bishop of Bostra, in Arabia. 
The Gnostic. 
Presbyter of Antioch. 
Greek Historian. 
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DATE. NAME AND ABBREVIATION. REMARKS. 
A.D. LATIN. LATIN. 
535 | Agapetus I. (Agapet.). , The Pope. 
370 | AmBrosrastTeR (Ambrst.). Pseudo-Ambr. 
374 | Amprostus (Ambr.). Bishop of Milan. 
770 | Ambrosius Autpertus, or Ansbertus. Benedictine Monk. 
345 | Aphraates. Bishop of Monastery, near Mosul. 
540 | Apringius (Apring.). Bishop of Pax Julia, in Spain. 
460 | Arnobius Junior (Arnob.). Semipelagian. 
396 | AUGUSTINUS (AUug.). Bishop of Hippo. 
490 | Avitus (Alcimus Ecdicius) (Avit.). Archbishop of Vienna. 
701 | Beda Venerabilis (Bede). The Venerable Bede. 
423 | Ceaelestinus. Bishop of Rome. 
502 | Cesarius Arelatensis. Bishop of Arles. 
431 | Capreolus. Bishop of Carthage. 
400 | Cassianus (Johannes). Founder of Western Monachism. 
514 | Cassroporus, M. A. (Cassiod. ). Senator, Prefect, and-Consul. 
401 | Chromatius (Chrom.). Bishop of Aquileia. 
433 | Chrysologus (Peter). Bishop of Ravenna. 
820 | Claudius. Bishop of Turin. 
689 | Columbanus. Trish Monk. 
248 JYPRIAN (Cypr.). Bishop-of Carthage. 
434 | Eucherius. Bishop of Lyons. 
540 | Facundus. Bishop of Hermiane. 
420 | Fastidius (Priscus). Bishop of Britain. 
384 | Faustinus. The Presbyter. 
400 | Faustus. The Manichzean Bishop. 
462 | Faustus Rejensis. Bishop of Rhegium. 
523 | Ferrandus (lulgentius). Pupil of Fulgentius, of Ruspe. 
340 | Firmicus, Julius. See Maternus. 
1007 | Fulbertus. Bishop of Chartres. 
607 | FuLcentius (Fulg.). Bishop of Ruspe, Africa. 
387 | Gaudentius (Gaud.). Bishop of Brescia. 
581 | Gildas Badonicus. Abbott of Bangor (?). 
590 | Gregorius Magnus (Greg. ). Bishop of Rome. 
841 | Haymo. Bishop of Halberstadt. 
378 | Hieronymus (Hier.). Jerome, Translator of the Bible. 
354 | Hivarius (Hil.). Bishop of Poitiers. 
845 | Hincmarus. Archbishop of Rheims. 
412 | Isidorus Pelusiota. Bishop of Seville. 
325 | Jacobus, Nisibenus. Bishop of Nisibis, Zoba. 
420 | Julianus Hereticus. Pelagian Bishop. 
550 | Junilius. African Bishop. 
330 | Juvencus (Juv.). The Spanish Poet. 
303 | Lactantius (Lact.). The Christian Cicero. 
440 | Leo I. (Magnus). Bishop of Rome. 
- 553 | Liberatus. Deacon of Carthage, 
354 | Lucrrer (Luc.). Bishop of Cagliari. 
418 | Marius Mercator. Friend of Augustine. 
649 | Martinus. The Pope. 
340 | Maternus, Julius, Firmicus. Bishop of Milan (?) 
431 Maximinus. Bishop of Anazarb (?) 
422 | Maximus Taurinensis (Max. Taur.). Bishop of Turin. 
251 | Novarran (Novat.). Roman Presbyter. 
368 | Optatus. Bishop of Milevi, Africa. 
416 | Orosius, Paulus. Presbyter of Tarragona, Spain. 
344? | Orsiesius Hgpptius. Abbot of Tabenna. 
370 | Pacianus, Hispanus. Bishop of Barcelona. 
776 | Paulinus Aquileiensis. Paul of Aquileia. 
405 | Pelagius (Pel.). The English Monk. 
359 | Pheebadius. Bishop of Agen, Aquitania. 
380 | Philastrius. Bishop of Brescia. 
550 | Primastus (Prim.). Bishop of Adrumetus, Africa. 
444 | Prosper Aquitanus. Opponent of Pelagianism. 
405 | Prudentius, Aurelius (Prud.). Christian Poet. 














DATE. 








NAME AND ABBREVIATION. 


REMARKS. 





LATIN. 
RorFinvs Torsanus (Ruf. ). 
Rupertus Tuitiensis (Rup. ). 
Ruricius, Senior. 
Salvianus (Salv.). 
Siricius. 
TERTULLIANUS (Tert.). 
Tichonius. 
Valerianus. 
Victor Tununensis (Vic. Tun.). 
Victor Vitensis. 
Victorinus, C. M. (Victorin.). 
VigItius TAPSENSIS (Vigil.). 
Zeno Veronensis. 
Zosimus. 





LATIN. 
Presbyter and Monk of Aquileia, 
Abbot of Deutz. 
Bishop of Limoges. 
Presbyter of Marseilles. 
Bishop of Rome. 
The Montanist of Carthage. 
The Donatist of Africa. 
Bishop of Cimiez. 
African Bishop. 
North African Bishop. 
The African Philosopher. 
The African. 
Bishop of Verona. 
The Historian, Bishop of Rome. 








B.c. 381 to 
A.D. 14 
A.D. 14-87 
87-41 
41-54 
54-68 
68-69 
69- 
69-79 
49-81 
81-96 
96-98 
98-117 
117-138 
138-161 
161-180 
180-192 
193- 
193-211 
211-217 
217-218 
218-222 
222-235 
235-238 
238-244 
244-949 
249-251 
251-253 
258- 
253-260 
260-268 
268-270 
270-275 
275-276 
276- 
276-282 
282-283 
283-284 
284-285 
285-805 


3805-306 
306-307 
307-324 


824-337 


TABLE XIII 


LIST OF ROMAN EMPERORS 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CONSTANTINE, 8.0. 31—a.p. 337 


Aveustts, Caius Julius Cesar Octavianus. 


Tipertus. (Sesanus, Consul, 26-31.) 

CALIGULA. 

CLAUDIUS. 

Nero. 

GaLBA. 

Orxo (Jan. to April). Virevxius (April to Dec.). 

‘VESPASIANUS. 

Titus. 

Domitianvs.. 

Nerya, J, Cocceins. 

Trasanus, VM. Ulpius. 

HapRIanus. 

Antoninus Pius, 7. Aurelius. 

Marcus AvRELIus, Antoninus. 

ComMMODUS. 

Pertinax (Jan. to March); Juxtanus, W Didius (March to June). 

SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS. 

CaracaLia and Gera (211-212). 

Macrinvs. 

HerioGaBaus (properly called Avirus, or BassIanvs). 

AL®XANDER SEVERUS. 

Maximinus, the Thracian. 

GorRDIANUS. 

Puiippus, I. Julius (of Bostra, Arabia). — 

Dectvs. 

Gatius and Vo.ustanvs. 

AQMILIANUS (three months). 

Vacertanus and GaLiienus (254-260). 

GALLIENUS. 

Ciavpius IL, M Aurelius. 

Avretianus, L. Domitius. 

Tacitus, M. Claudius. 

FLorianvs (three months), and Prosus, M. Aurelius, 

Prosus, MZ. Aurelius. 

Carus, MZ. Aurelius, and Carinus. 

Nomerianus and Carinvs. 

Carinus and Diocirrianvs. 

Diocietianus and Maxrmtanus (286-305), Augusti, with GaLerius 
and Constantius (292-305), Cesurs. 

Gatertus and Constantius, Augusti, with Maxmmnus and SEVERUS, 
Cesars. 

Gatrrivs and Severus, Augusti, with Consrantinus and Maxt- 
MINus, Cesars. 

Constantinus, Maximianus (3807-310), and Maxentivs (307-812), 
in the West; Gatertus (307-311), Maximinus (307-318), and 
Licinius (807-324), in the East. 

Consrantinus, sole Emperor. 
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OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, AND LIBRARY DESIGNATIONS 


PAP AC Ei sreye sais e'0s MSS. of Acts and Catholic Epistles. 
Willett L., author of Zhe History of the Printed Text of the 
acye i WV. T. (Lond. 1865). a a 
ENCOUN iecescrs cate « Division in the Laurentian Lib. at Florence. 
ADEA Srie Oe OOS Town and island in Saronic gulf, 16 m. 8. W. of Athens. 
RED eys si sie bs 2 ots The Athiopic version. 
INN, Be Eee Or “ Ammonian” sections. See p. 91. 
PAMIVIS Tasos tila. o(Aie ci s-3 The Ambrosian Lib. at Milan. 


avayveopara.....Marks indicating lections, found in the margin of pages. 
Angel., Angelic....The Angelica Lib. in the church of St. Augustine, Rome. 


MSS. of the Apocalypse ( Zisch., Scr.), for which our designa- 
I Ea { tion is R. oy - 
BAS Datreyc ta /sisi-e et fel «ee The Apostolos. Lectionaries of the Acts and Epistles. 
ESOC Slice one Bee Scrivener’s abbreviation for the Apostolos. 
AVELaS gts a opm een The Arabic version. 
PUI re emo cop cane The Armenian version. 
ANRC Sea@omooe MSS. in the B. M. procured in 1646 by the Earl of Arundel. 
PACEIIOUIS, «oer: suelm oie! The National Library at Athens, Greece. 
Ath., Athos...... Mt. Athos, in the Greek Archipelago. 
PAG cic: sje 'sisie)o.2 2 & Auckland, New Zealand, city library. 
Barb.,..........-Lib. of the Barberini Palace at Rome. Contains 7000 MSS. 
IB AROC Pa proyenieys.« ous © MSS. in the Bodlean Lib. named after Francesco Barozzi. 
DIST es ees wie a0 The Bashmuric version. 


Batop., Batoped.. . Baroraidiov (“child of the bush”), a monastery on Mt. Athos. 


(Carrenerveictere Oa MSS. in the lib. of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, of London. 

B.C. H MSS. belonging to the Baroness B-C, but deposited in the 
aetna ie lib. of Sir Roger Cholmely’s School at Highgate. 

olemis. 22.606 The Bohemian version. 
BOOS atts se wini Bologna (Italy) University Library. 
DOM MOL ate <= + ° “ Bone note,” abbreviation of Textus bon note (Gregory). 
Borg.,BorgianMSS.Named from Stephen Borgia, Sec. of Soe. de Prop. fide. 
Braithwaite...... MSS. bought at Athens by J. Bevan Braithwaite. 


Brit. Mus., B. W. § The library of the British Museum, London. Add. signifies 
ZLGH hes Renee “addition,” a classification in the library. 
Bur. B MSS. purchased by the British Museum from the heirs of 
pe Dey +: | Charles Burney. 
| The university library at Cambridge, Eng. Add. = “ Addi- 
tion.” 
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Canonici (Abbot M. Aloysius), who sold certain MSS. to the 


Ceoee Pepe Bodleian Lib. 
capp., capp-t ....- chapters (kepadava) or chapter-tables. 
OaraACsa 3). sage KapdakadXor, a monastery on Mt. Athos. 


Carpentras.......The pub. lib., dept. Vaucluse, near Avignon, France. 
Casanat..........Lib. at Rome founded by Cardinal Casanata, a.p. 1700. 
CROMLa aeere els Indicates paper as the material of MSS. Tisch. Ser. 


Qheltenham, where a valuable collection of MSS., gathered 

Chelten v0... by Sir Thos. Phillips, of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, are 
now in possession of Mr. Fitzroy Fenwick. 

Chilian..........-XtAcayddproy, a Slavonic monastery on Mt. Athos. 
Chisianwy.. cmrere eL: The Bibliotheca Chisiana, belonging to Pal. Chigi, at Rome. 
codd, opt.........The better of the known MSS. of versions (W—H). 
Coislin, Cois...... Goislinianus, MSS. once in the lib. of Bp. Coislin at Metz. 
Coll} Prope... The college of the Propaganda at Rome. 
col., coll.........A column or columns on the pages of MSS. 
Coniston. ........ Residence of John Ruskin, in Lancashire, Eng. 


Constan i Kwyorapoviroc, a monastery on Mt. Athos, founded by Con- 


stans, son of Constantine the Great. 
Constan........ 


Constples one: Constantinople. s 
Congas } “ Conventi Soppressi,” MSS. added to the Laurentian Lib. at 
seit Rowe ea the suppression of monasteries in 1810. 
Copen............ Copenhagen Roy. Lib. Theol. dept. (Latin Havnia.) 
AN cwacio stad The Coptic version of the N. T. 
: The lib. of Palazzo Corsini at Rome, founded by Card. Neri 
Corsinss. <6. «0 | Meneai 
Coon ; Cosinitsa (Cosinissa ?), a_ small island in the Greek archipel- 
id aae ago; N. lat. 36° 36’, E. long. 25° 42’. 
OPol CRolin yw. Gregory's abbreviation for Constantinopolis. 
Cromwell........- Name of a Department in the Bodleian Lib. 
Grain W.E., M.A., editor of Coptic MSS. brought from the Fayoum 
ee week: by W. M. Flinders Petrie, Esq. (Lond. 1898). 
(Curzonteesr eer The lib. of Robt. Curzon, of Parham Park, Essex, Eng. 


Cia ee KurAvpoo (Cutlumush), a Turkish family who founded a 
monastery on Mt. Athos. 


oD REA ee Cis Signifies that the MS. should be stricken from the cata- 
“ Delendus est”. logue. 

Dion............-Atomdbotoce (St. Dionysius), a monastery on Mt. Athos. 

Doch., Docheiar. . .Aoyeraptoc, a monastery on Mt. Athos. 


Francis Henry, 8th Earl of Bridgewater, who established a 
fund in the Brit. Mus. Lib, 

Esc., Escurial..... The library of the Escurial, in Spain, near Madrid. 

Esph., Esphig.. . . ."Eogiypevoc, a monastery on Mt. Athos. 

MSS. belonging to the Bibliotheca Estense transferred from 

Ferrara to Modena by the Duke Cesare d’Este, 1598. 

DNA ske putea Serivener’s abbreviation for Gospels (cursive). 

BIW ]Y easier antes sheeeeeys Evangelia or lectionaries containing the Gospels. 

VSte career suerte Scrivener’s abbreviation for Gospel lectionaries (evangelia). 


Egerton....... 


Este., Estensis. . 
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Evy.............Gregory’s abbreviation for Gospels (cursive). 
CPN COUE Tears tate A word placed at the end of a MS., to record its completion. 


TBs 1) Gs ROWE coca ere folium, folia, a leaf or leaves of MSS. 
Flor, Lau.........See Laurent. 
¥v., Fr.-on-0..... .Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 


fas eh octersiesieapelase The Frankish version. 
AS eras cae Ou ho exe Facsimile of MSS. : 
PB SaOCite cyanea sir Facsimile found in Scrivener’s 4th ed. 
Gad i Gaddianus, a designation of MSS. in the Laurentian Lib. at 
pa eA Sees Florence; from Taddeo Gaddi, a Florentine architect (?). 
Gib itrercts cers Sete Griesbach’s edition of the N. T. 
DEOL smeresers cre «le The Georgian or Iberian version. 
ORR tiers. stacks The Gothic version (W-H). 
ROIS ARG & dibs ae The Gothie version. 
Greg., Gregory... .Caspar René Gregory, editor of Tischendorf’s Prolegomena. 
. Signifies the Greek Department in many libraries—often 
Set acre st ; omitted in our list for lack of space. 
GrOMOVerenentecierat cle John Frederick Gronovius, German critic, of Leyden. 
ISOS m ela caeerors Hackney, London, res. of Lord Amherst. 
Harleianus, the Brit. Mus. Collection of MSS. from the Li- 
Harls sss... 00s brary of Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. 
Hebdomas........#80. See p. 201 Lectionaries. 
1B else Mie orca Indicates that Hebrews precedes the Pastoral Epistles. 
£B0., EBdopac..... Lat. hebdomas, a week. See p. 201 of Lectionaries. 


éwOwa4, eleven Gospels used in turn, one every Sunday, at 
Matins, beginning with All Saints day. (1) Matt. xxviii. 
ECHR oushetene sroier 16-20; (2) Mark xvi. 1-8; (3) 9-20; (4) Luke xxiv. 1-12, 
(5) 12-35 ; (6) 36-03; (7) John xx. 1-10; (8) 11-18; (9) 
{| 19-81; (10) xxi. 1-14; (11) 15-25. 


_ belonging to the Earl of Leicester at Holkham (Nor- 

Holkhbam...... { am ee De aac oP ( 
’ =e 

Hoskier..<-..-.- H. CG. Hoskier, of New York, Banker. 
Hunt...06 0702-1 - Hunterian Museum at Glasgow. 
rabbit ae 01. ore MSS. named for Peter Daniel Huet, born at Caen in 1630, 
We aoa oe ray IBjowy, a monastery on Mt. Athos. 
init... . sf sees initia, beginnings of church lessons. 
Ihe ogee onc “TD Institut de France,” including the Bibliotheque Mazarine. 
Jer., Jeru., H.S,..Jerusalem, Library of the ch. of the Holy Sepulchre. 
JERI SY Peee ole erin The Jerusalem Syriac version. 
Kerameus ......- Papadopulus K., of St. Petersburg, cataloguer of N. T. MSS. 
Kosinitsa........ see Cosin. 
Tyan overs oieregerese Robert, a collector of MSS. now in Edinburgh Univ. Lib. 
Lamb., Lambeth...Lib. of the Archiepiscopal palace in London. 
IU Oar oto eS 20u Lambros, Spiridion P., Athens, author of catalogues of MSS. 
OS IOQUGEY 5 Gob 88 Gregory’s sign for “locality now unknown.” 


1 WEIENG Gro poo O10 ‘H Aadpa, “ The monastery,” the largest on Mt. Athos. 
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Laurentian Library, founded by Cosmo de Medici and his 


Lau., Laurent... | grandson Lorenzo, at Florence. 


Dia dyepeetetel «taste MSS. in Bodleian Lib. from Abp. Laud. 
Lib. of the Armenian Monastery of St. Lazarus, on the island 
TSRDARNS 5-5 se | of that name near Venice. 
Leicester........- The library of the town council of Leicester, Eng. 
Linkép., Benzel ( Linkdping, Sweden. MSS. once belonging to Hric Benzel, 
Me OO eee del bpr of yu pam: 
Ibis Gimeno 0.0% Lachmann’s edition of the N. T. 
Malatest. cites { Bibl. Malatestianus, Cesena, Italy, founded by Domenico Ma- 
(_ latesta. 
Wien orale screed eemere Mangalemine church at Berat. 
Mark, St. Mark, ( Ducal Pal. lib. Venice. As all Venice MSS. are in this li- 
Wiens Merete | brary, the designation Mark is often omitted. 
WN oreo on CAs Memphitic or Lower Egypt (W-H). 
Med., Medicus. . .Belonging to the Medicwean Lib. at Florence. 
men., menol. ..... Menologium (pnvordyr), a table of saints day lessons. 
Afsermatin | John Meermann, a Dutch scholar, b. 1873, whose library, sold 
Spehie ak at the Haugue in 1824, contained valuable MSS. 
Melos., Milo...... Mn)og, a Greek island in the Cyclades. 
TDCIDUDS 60 asco. membrana, parchment or vellum. 
Miller § Emmanuel, of Paris, author of Cat. des MSS. grees de la Bib. 
oe ea ie del Hscurial, Paris, 1848. 
Millervie errs ar Rev. Edward, editor of Scrivener’s Plain Introduction. 
WHO Bom Ge Sten e See Melos. 
INDRORS Sdewabon & Miscellany, a term specially used in the Bodleian Lib. 
mon............- Monastery. 
Mun,...........--Royal Lib. of Munich. 
Mur., Muralt..... Edward de Muralt, the N. T, editor at St. Petersburg. 
HB poteo abo Musical notes in MSS. 
GE rate ee toes Mutilated, by loss of cover or parts of MSS. 
INeSSe] i erraer Daniel de, the librarian of the Imperial Library at Vienna. 
Nic. de Lyra..... Born in Lyre, near Evreux, Normandy, d. Paris, 1340. 


Ottob Bibliotheca Ottoboniana, purchased by Pope Alex. VIII. 
ne gk ee ai (Ottobuoni) for the Vatican Library. 


Oscie Bod) een verre The Bodleian Library at Oxford, Sir Thos. Bodley, founder. 
Ox, (Oxf) seeeere The University at Oxford, Eng. 

PR. JPaul vest eer The Pauline Epistles. 

WRU Na jeyn pas coeor palimpsest. 

Pal., Vat.-Pal... (Pant the Library of Palatine, Elector of Bohemia. 

: anticapeeum, the ancient Havricamaia; site near the mod- 
eee {ern Kertsch, Russia. j 
Raniocratastracs Tlavroxparwp, a monastery on Mt. Athos. 

Pan., Pantel. .... .Mavredeuwy, a monastery on Mt. Athos. 
Parhaimrneasetees The residence of Robt. Curzon, Lord de la Zouche. 
Paris) Beye MSS. brought to Paris by Emanuel Miller. 


eee The Institut. de Paris, to which belong the Bibliotheque Maza- 
Faris Deh ee { rine, which has 6000 MSS. : 
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Paris, Par. Nat., i The National Library of France at Paris. MSS. belonging 


BUNS eins pies here were formerly called Regius, 

PONE HOUS a wale Searle Partim bis rescriptus, “ partly twice palimpsest.” 

eORON seteie ers eats tie Cardinal (died 1618), who once owned G91. Pesh. = G 299. 

[OGUS Te vores estee resets The Persian version. 

WDeChyarecatsicts (ses sere Illuminated with pictures. 

Phot ei. sone ®iAdSeoc, a monastery on Mt. Athos. 

Pie Heb i Indicates that Hebrews follows the Pastoral Epistles, as in 
Me amie en a our English version, 

PICICrin atte sv-rels/= William, a London bookseller. 

PET OUMO INS oeel Gontains prologue or d7d0eorc. 

Prop anaes of Propaganda, founded 1622 by Gregory XV. ; ex- 
eae lee d tended by’ Urban VIII, 

enOtaibaretecs «isicrsieren: IIpwraroy, a monastery on Mt. Athos. 

Ouaritehy jc. .1. (Bernard), the London bookseller. 


Ravianus.........A codex in Berlin. A mere transcript of the Complutensian. 


Resiua | Former designation of MSS. belonging to National (once 
Rigo eae Royal) Lib. at Paris. ‘‘ Paris” now takes its place. 

MES CD ear e cet cieye cue stele rescriptum, “ written over,” palimpsest. 

INGUERY cq eoaeaaoe Edward W. E., of Strasburg (Argentoratus). 

Ricenrds Palazzo R., the ancient Pal. of the Medici. Bibl, Riccardi- 

Bas ana, a lib. founded by the Riccardi; 3500 MSS. 

RO Carieyiers crs . MSS. brought to Oxford by Sir T. Roe about 1628. 

US eae sien sone rubrum, ved, the color of the ink used for MSS. Tisch. Ser. 

oa. Kup..........0aBaro-cupiacai. See p. 201 of Lectionaries. 

Balibesge re oieiatae ce ens The Sahidic or Thebaic version. 

Sak., Sakkel...... Sakkelion, Librarian of the Athens Nat. Lib. 

allOlsagrete staves ores Saloniki, the present Turkish name of Thessalonica, 

SOO oecrtecieondh The Anglo-Saxon version. 

Sor j Scrivener, F. H. A., the author of the Introduction to N. T. 
Kon Boone Galician: 


So aba. Gaba The monastery of Mar Saba, near the Dead Sea. The MSS. 
: : Sr are now in the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
Seldemiirr. 4 1'srie- A dept. of the Bodleian Library given by John Selden. 


cn ee | ai a a: monastery on Mt. Athos, named from Simon 
1e Hermit. 

bd oeaeoOU NEC ODS The Slavonic version. 

Staur., Stauron....=ravpovixnra (“the cross”), a monastery on Mt. Athos. 

St. Genev. ....... The Library of St. Genevieve in Paris. 

St GeO ya. tenn or T'pnyopioc, a monastery on Mt. Athos. 

Gils g A BOO CEOOE “Lines or rows,” an ancient measure into lines. See p. 88. 

ik PNibn ceo ced sad The Imp. Library at St. Petersburg. 

Gil OSs & Gece OES ‘ , 

subscriptions... Bee Er erpee et: ; 5 

sup.,suppl....... Supplementary, a library designation. ae 

Synaxarion ovvatdp.oy, a table of daily lessons for the year, beginning at 

ao Easter. 


Sy culeeetesrcucrerereial The Curetonian Syriac MSS. of the N.T. ‘ 
St Pereaaisens tose The Philoxenian version, also called Harclensian Syriac. 


Thottianus..... 


Mischa ccuccrse 


broypapat 


Urbino-Vat.... 


see eee 


ee 


oxeels 
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...The Peshitto Syriac version. 

_..The Harclensian Syriac (W—H). 
.....Jderusalem Syriac (W—-H). 

_ |The Peshitto or “ Vulgate” Syriac (W-H). 

_,.The old Curetonian Syriac version (W—H). 

...Thebaic or Upper Egypt (W-H). 

...The Theotisea version. 


MSS. in the Copenhagen Library named for Count Otto von 
Thott, a Danish financier; b. 1703, d. 1785. 

The Prolegomena to Tischendort’s 8th ed. of the Critical 
Greek Test., prepared by Caspar René Gregory, of Leipsic. 

...Tregelles’ edition of the Greek New Testament. 


...Uncial MSS. 

...“Unworthy of a number,” in the judgment of Gregory. 

.. Subscriptions describing contents of N. T. books. 
_..MSS. in the Vatican once in the Ducal Library at Urbino. 


.. Sign that the No. has no corresponding MS. 
* (Lib. of Santa Maria in Vallicella at Rome. 


Codices Reginenses, or MSS. given by Christina, Queen of 
: Sweden, to Card. Azzolini, and sold by him to Pope Alex- 
ander VI. 
...The Vulgate version. 
...The Imp. Lib. at Vienna. 
Vossius, Isaac, for whom are named MSS. in Leyden Acad. 


WiOSSieercrsve) oer ate | Lib. f 

Wakes esa ence MSS. given by Abp. Wake to Christ Church, Oxford. 

Wallerstein...... The lib. of Prince Oettigen- Wallerstein, of Bavaria. 

WH. ee Westcott and Hort’s Introd. to the text of the Gr. Test. vol. ii. 
Signifies here that the MS. is of the same text with, or that 

Wel ones the No. is applied to, thus: “W-H=G 565,” means Westcott 

and Hort have used this No. for Gospels 565. (See G. 81.) 

Wisb............ Wisbech, Eng., on the River Nene. 

Wiolfiens strep Wolfenbiittel Ducal lib. ( Guelpherbytanus). 

Wordsworth...... Dr. Christopher, Bp. of Lincoln. 

Xeno., Xenoph....Hevdgwvroc, a monastery on Mt. Athos. 

SXCOD te erersie er temens Enpomdrapoc, a monastery on Mt. Athos. 

TAWEN fein crs 0 OO a+. 7: eins : 

Titaeeaee phe t MSS. in Zittau, a city in Lusatian Saxony. 

SPacqesaanteanau Indicates addition of the words following. 

Sa aoo wee secate .Omission of the words following. 


INDEX 
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The numbers refer to pages. Descriptive titles in ztalics. Names of manuscripts and head- 


ings of chapters in SMALL CAPITALS. * 


Abbadie, Anton de, 224. 

Abbot, Ezra, v. 68, 102, 113. 

Abbott, Thomas K., 109, 157, 165, 219. 

Aberdeen Univ., 40. 

Acts AnD Cara. Epp., table of, 188. 

Adye, Willett Lawrence, 239. 

Athiopic Version, 224. 

Alexandria, 48. 

Aexanprinvs, Cod. (facsimile, 142), 
41, 90, 94, 99, 100, 153. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. 
Vol. I. The Text Revised by Brooxe Foss Wesrcort, 
D.D., Canon of Peterborough and Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge, and F. J. A. Horz, D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. With an Introduc- 
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I venture to introduce the Greek Testament of Westcott and Hort 
with the modest_assertion, Hic habes textum omnium editionum anti- 
quissimum et purissimum. It is based exclusively on documentary 
evidence, and on the most careful comparison of all the ancient sources 
of the text as they have been collected and made available by the in- 
defatigable labors of Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles. It em- 
bodies the results of the combined labors of more than a quarter of a 
century. It will, of course, not supersede the large editions which 
contain the whole critical apparatus; but it will take its rank at once 
among the best standard editions of the Greek Testament. --- Dr. 
Scuarr’s Introduction to the American Edition. 





By far the purest and best edition of the Greek Testament in ex- 
istence.— Christian Union, N. Y. 

The careful scholarship, the ample knowledge, the minute investi- 
gation, the acute analytical and classifying power displayed in the 
variety and treatment of very complex subject-matter, can hardly be 
overestimated.— Westminsler Review, London. 


THE REVISED GREEK-ENGLISH NEW TESTA- 
MENT: Being Westcott & Hort’s Revised Text of the 
New Testament in the Original Greek, and the Revised 
English Version of the New Testament printed on op- 
posite pages. Together with Dr. Philip Schaff’s Intro- 
duction to Westcott & Hort’s “ New Testament in the 
Original Greek.” pp. civ., 540. 8vo, Half Leather, 
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PRIMARY CONVICTIONS: 


Being Discussions on Subjects Connected with 
the Evidences of Christianity (Columbia College 
Lectures, 1892). By Wiruiam ALexanper, D.D., 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Dublin, Lord 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Crown §&vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


We think these discussions are even better as a book for 
study and reflection than as academic lectures, and that the 
more they are pondered the richer they will be found... . The 
title ‘‘Primary Convictions” states the subject in hand with 
precision. .... The American Church is deeply indebted to the 
Bishop for his visit, and to Columbia College for inviting it.— 
Churchman, N. Y. 


The book is a noteworthy one because of the fine erudition 
displayed by the author, his simple and gracious eloquence, 
and his felicity of allusion and illustration.—Boston Beacon. 


They are clear, earnest utterances, sparkling with illustra- 
tions. People who have faith, but desire a tonic for it, will 
find this series of lectures both serviceable and acceptable. 
Readers who dissent from the author, either wholly or in part, 
will certainly be compelled to respect his earnestness and ably 
— Cincinnati Commercial- Gazette. 


A thoroughly evangelical sentiment pervades these lectures, 
and they constitute a strong and impressive defence and vindi- 
cation of the Christian religion.—Zutheran Observer, Philadel- 
phia. 

Dr. Alexander’s volume is very thoughtful, but not in the 
least ‘‘ dry.” He writes with a fluent and graceful pen, and in 
a style at once unconstrained and persuasive. His standpoint 
is that of the broad thinker, liberalized through culture, but 


unswerving in loyalty to fundamental verities.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 
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